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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MAGIC  GOBLET. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  advent  of  the  year 
1790,  there  stood  in  the  newly.painted  dining- 
hall  of  Provost  Andreas  Frenkman,  a  large  ta¬ 
ble,  of  a  horse-shoe  form,  spread  with  all  the 
splendor  and  solid  pomp  which  the  festivity  of 
the  day  rendered  proper. 

The  building  of  a  new  parish  church  at 
Hammarby — the  old  one  threatening  to  fall — 
had  formed,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  constant 
subject  of  deliberation  with  the  parish  officers, 
at  their  regular  meetings  ;  and  had  been  the 
topic  of  conversation  between  the  provost  and 

the  Count  H - ,  who  had  the  jus  patronatus, 

and  on  whom  the  final  determination  of  the  af¬ 
fair  in  question  mainly  depended.  However 
much  the  latter  allowed  himself  to  be  urged, 
he  knew  how  to  find  excuses  for  refusing  the 
renewed  applications  ;  yet  Provost  Frenkman 
steered,  with  a  practiced  hand,  through  straits 
and  among  rocks.  And  now  the  morning  of 
the  day  had  come  at  last,  when  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  together  with  the  count,  was  to 
choose  the  site  of  the  new  church. 

The  service  at  church,  with  which  this  lau¬ 
dable  work  was  commenced,  was  not  yet  end¬ 
ed.  While  all  persons  that  were  at  all  able  to 
walk,  and  leave  their  domestic  duties,  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  old  house  of  God,  to  witness 
the  particulars  of  the  celebration  of  the  day, 
Alfhild,  the  charming  daughter  of  the'provost, 
walked  round  the  solitary  rooms  of  the  parson¬ 
age,  minutely  examining  tho  arrangements. 
She  tarried  particularly  by  the  spread  table, 
and  looked  with  delight  at  the  napkin  on  the 
plate  for  the  bishop,  which  was  skilfully  folded 
in  form  of  a  pyramid. 

“  The  place  can  be  made  still  more  hand¬ 


some,”  said  Alfhild,  and  a  slight  color  mantled 
her  cheeks  at  the  thought  that  a  myrtle  and  a 
rose  from  her  small  green-house,  might  further 
ornament  the  place  for  the  honorable  guest ; 
and  she  quickly  brought  the  flower-pots,  and 
placed  them  before  the  plate.  It  is  often  that 
the  most  innocent  thought  bears  the  germ  of  a 
series  of  unlucky  events,  which  not  seldom  end 
in  the  destruction  of  him  who  conceived  it. 

Alfhild,  while  hastily  winding  the  sprigs  of 
myrtle  and  rose  round  the  top  of  the  napkin, 
suddenly  pushed  her  arm  against  a  large  cut- 
glass  goblet  of  high  value.  It  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  the  pieces  flew  with  great  clatter  round 
the  fire-place. 

Pale  as  death  stood  the  maiden,  with  the 
rose-twigs  in  her  hand,  which  trembled  so  vio¬ 
lently  that  the  roses  became  loosened,  and  their 
leaves  mingled  on  the  floor  with  the  fragments 
of  crystal. 

She  looked  with  an  expression  of  great 
anguish  on  the  destruction.  “  The  goblet !” 
was  all  she  could  stammer  forth  ;  but  this 
word  applied  to  an  object,  the  value  of  which 
she  had  ever  since  her  childhood  suspected, 
though  not  clearly  understood,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  she  was  now  so  much  over¬ 
come  by  the  misfortune.  All  she  knew  of  this 
memorable  goblet  was,  that  about  fifty  years 
ago  her  grandmother  had  received  it,  with  an¬ 
other  little  cup,  as  a  wedding  present ;  and 
that  a  number  of  circumstances,  which  had 
always  remained  a  secret  to  her,  were  con¬ 
nected  with  them  ;  and  that  an  old  itinerant 
Finlander  had  prophesied,  that  the  breaking  of 
either  betokened  great  misfortune  to  the  family. 

How  the  first  goblet  had  been  broken,  Aif- 
hild  knew  not.  She  had  heard,  however,  that 
the  death  of  her  mother  had  been  connected 
with  it.  Although  this  might  have  been  ac¬ 
cidental,  yet  the  provost,  who  was  a  man  en 
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tirely  free  from  prejudices  respecting  other 
things,  had  become  uncommonly  careful  of  the 
remaining  cup.  The  last  words  of  her  father 
that  morning,  as  he  left  home  to  go  to  church, 
were  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  trembling 
girl:  “  Alfhild,”  he  said,  with  a  stern  expres¬ 
sion,  “  be  careful  of  the  goblet.” 

And  it  was  now  through  her  carelessness 
that  she  had  spoiled,  not  only  this  beautiful 
glass,  but  also  the  good-humor  of  her  father, 
for  this  day,  and  perhaps  for  several  weeks. 
Alfhild  drew  a  deep  sigh,  for  she  knew  her 
father,  and  was  conscious  that  many  hours  of 
trouble  would  follow  her  present  sufferings. 

Provost  Frenkman  was,  in  every  respect,  a 
severe  man.  He  loved  his  daughter,  but  this 
love  was  only  second  in  place  with  him  ;  first 
came  always  his  own  iron  will,  to  which  all 
around  him  were  force  to  bow  wiih  submission. 
There  was  but  one  person  in  the  house  who 
dared  to  oppose  him  ;  and  this  one,  hearing  the 
ringing  sound  in  the  dining-hall,  as  he  passed 
by,  now  put  his  head  through  the  door. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  eight-and.sixty  years, 
with  a  face  uncommonly  expressive  for  his  age, 
and  a  frame  which  still  showed  that  in  former 
times  he  might  have  passed  for  a  type  of  Her¬ 
cules.  Although  Time's  cold  fingers  had 
drawn  many  a  wrinkle  in  his  cheeks,  and  the 
winter  of  age  had  strewed  snow  upon  his  hair, 
there  was  yet  alive  in  the  old  man  such  vigor 
and  firmness,  as  indicated  that  he  had  fought 
many  a  battle  with  life  and  the  world,  and 
that  the  game  had  not  yet  lost  its  charms. 

Captain  Sebastian  Oemroos,or  Uncle  Sebas¬ 
tian,  as  he  was  called  everywhere,  had  been  a 
younger  brother  to  Alfhild’s  grandmother,  and 
son  of  the  former  pastor  at  Hammarby.  Of 
Captain  Sebastain’s  former  circumstances  we 
only  mention  that,  after  having  closed  the  eyes 
of  his  wife,  and  buried  his  last  hope,  a  son  ten 
years  old,  he  felt  lonely  in  his  own  house, 
and  went  to  Hammarby,  over  which  parish  his 
elder  brother  then  presided,  and  which  came 
afterward  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Provost 
Frenkman,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  niece  of  the  former  minister, 
who  brought  him  considerable  property,  and 
who  was  Alfhild's  mother. 

Captain  Oernroos  had  lived  many  years  at 
the  parsonage,  and  been  a  witness  of  its  ancient 
and  modern  history.  Alfhild  was  his  favorite 
and  comfort.  His  even  and  kind  disposi¬ 
tion,  often  healed  the  wounds  which  the  iron 
will  of  her  father  inflicted  on  the  delicate  be¬ 
ing.  Alfhild,  therefore,  clung  with  gratitude 
and  affection  to  the  old  man,  who  had  always 
taken  the  office  of  mediator  between  herself 
and  her  father. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  my  child  I  I  hear  a 
singular  ringing.”  With  these  words,  Uncle  Se¬ 
bastian  crossed  the  threshold,  and  closed  the 
doors  slowly  behind  him.  “  What  was  it  that 
rang  so  peculiarly  ?” 

Alfhild  did  not  answer ;  she  only  pointed 


with  outstretched  hand  at  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  goblet. 

“  God  help  us !  God  help  us !”  exclaimed 
Uncle  Sebastian,  as  his  eye  caught  the  pieces. 
“  The  beautiful  wedding  present !”  continued 
he,  grumbling.  “  The  fatal  goblets  bring  fear 
and  trouble,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen¬ 
eration.  Child  !  child  1  why  must  your  hand 
touch  this  goblet  ?  What  brought  the  unlucky 
idea  in  your  head  of  taking  down  the  old  mon¬ 
ster,  which  has  stood,  dusty  and  forgotten,  on 
the  case  yonder,  for  the  last  fifteen  years?” 

“  Papa  ordered  me,”  answered  Alfhild  with 
trembling  voice,  “  to  wash  and  place  it  by  the 
plate  of  the  bishop,  on  this  solemn  occasion.” 

“  If  it  had  been  by  the  plate  of  the  count, 
one  might  see  some  reason  for  it,”  grumbled 
Sebastian,  and  with  his  eyes  resting  upon  the 
fragments,  his  mind  seemed  to  glide  back  to  a 
time  long  past. 

“Why  by  the  plate  of  the  count?”  asked 
Alfhild,  in  whom  even  the  sorrow  of  the 
moment  could  not  suppress  the  besetting  sin 
of  woman. 

“  Vengeance  certainly  will  come  sooner  or 
later,’’  uttered  Sebastian,  almost  inaudibly, 
and  unconscious  that  his  thoughts  had  taken 
the  form  of  words  till  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
face  of  Alfhild,  which  expressed  the  greatest 
astonishment. 

“  I  am  talking  nonsense,”  he  said  quickly. 
“  Gather  up  the  pieces,  child,  and  listen  pa¬ 
tiently  to  the  lecture  that  awaits  you.  You 
have  nothing  to  fear  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I 
hope  to  convince  your  father  that  the  thing  is 
not  worth  talking  about.” 

“  But  this  evening,  after  the  visitors  have 
left,  Uncle  Sebastian  ?”  said  Alfhild,  with  a 
timid  look  upon  her  old  friend. 

“  It  is  then  that  I  mean  to  set  all  right 
again.  Now  put  the  pieces  out  of  sight,  and 
wipe  off  your  tears,  that  they  do  not  betray 
you  before  them.  Do  not  be  troubled,  my 
dove  ;  Uncle  Sebastian  will  not  forsake  you.” 

Alfhild  obeyed  mechanically,  and  when  she 
had  gathered  all  the  leaves  and  pieces  of  glass 
in  her  apron, she  turned  once  more  with  a  sup¬ 
plicating  look  toward  the  old  man.  There 
was  something  in  his  face  and  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  be  in  contrast  with  the  kind  words 
he  had  just  uttered,  and  this  troubled  Alfhild 
still  more. 

“  Best  uncle,”  said  she,  in  a  beseeching 
tone,  “  may  I  not  come  to  your  room  this 
evening  ?  I  am  no  longer  a  child,  so  that  you 
need  not  fear  to  tell  me  the  secret  history  of 
these  goblets.” 

“  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  my  child.  But 
you  had  better  go  now,  and  busy  yourself  with 
what  is  yet  to  be  done  in  house  and  kitchen  ; 
and  remember,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
we  shall  have  here  the  bishop,  the  count,  your 
father,  and  all  the  potentate?  and  dignitaries  of 
the  parish.  You  have  to-day  an  opportunity 
of  practicing  the  difficult  art  of  self-command, 
so  indispensable  for  your  sex,  and  I  hope  that 
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my  Alfhild  will  go  through  this  first  trial  like 
a  heroine.” 

Alfhild  left  the  room  in  silence,  being  fully 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  following  Uncle 
Sebastian’s  advice.  The  many  arrangements 
intrusted  to  her  care  consumed  so  much  ot  the 
remaining  time,  that  she  had  scarcely  taken 
the  last  papillote  out  of  her  hair,  when  the 
maid  Stina  informed  her  that  the  people  were 
coming  from  church. 

Alfhild’s  simple  toilet  was  soon  finished  ; 
and  a  few  minutes  after  she  stood  at  the  door 
to  receive,  as  hostess,  the  high  guests. 

Not  a  parsonage  in  all  Sweden  could  boast 
of  a  situation  as  beautiful  as  that  of  Hammarby. 
On  one  side  a  little  lake  faithfully  mirrored  the 
distant  hills  and  forests ;  and  on  the  other,  a 
range  of  densely-timbered  hills  stretched  away 
on  either  hand,  shutting  out,  as  it  were,  the 
turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  great  world. 
Standing  at  the  parsonage,  the  eye  roved  over 
a  prospect  which,  even  when  winter  reigned 
supreme,  and  the  sun  far  off  in  the  south  forced 
his  pale  and  fireless  beams  into  the  valley, 
might  favorably  contrast  with  many  a  scene  of 
world-renowned  beauty.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  mountain  range  stood  the  crumbling  walls 
of  the  old  church,  this  day  deserted  and  left  to 
dilapidation  and  ruin.  Over  the  weather¬ 
beaten  steeple  hovered  a  number  of  crows, 
frightened  by  the  building  committee  out  of  the 
old  walls,  w'here  they  meant  to  pass  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  which  they  now  appeared  ready  to 
leave.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  stood 
the  -white  walls  of  the  count’s  castle,  the 
polished  parapet  of  the  balcony  reflecting  the 
sunbeams  like  a  mirror.  A  little  beyond,  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  met  the  eye  ;  left  en¬ 
tirely  tenantless — for  the  count’s  antiquarian 
love  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  him 
to  preserve  the  home  of  his  fathers. 

But  we  are  wandering  too  far  from  our 
story. 

Fine  and  placid  was  the  day,  beautiful  and 
calm  the  picture  which,  with  many  changes  of 
light  and  shade,  lay  spread  before  the  parson¬ 
age — beautiful  and  calm  appeared  the  proces¬ 
sion  which  was  now  approaching.  The  golden 
cross  on  the  breast  of  the  bishop  shone  brightly 
in  the  noonday  sun  ;  Alfhild’s  eyes  rested,  as 
if  spell-bound,  upon  this  sacred  symbol.  The 
young  girl  thought  of  and  saw  nothing  but  this 
illustrious  guest.  She  did  not  notice  that  the 
count  walked  at  his  right,  her  father  at  his 
left ;  nor  did  she  hear  a  word  of  the  kind 
speech  with  which  the  count  introduced  her  to 
the  bishop  ;  and  not  till  the  latter  had  imprinted 
a  light  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  was  she  able  to 
bid  him  welcome. 

The  glasses  were  already  filled  after  soup, 
small  pasties  had  been  passed  round,  and  the 
provost’s  elegant  speech,  and  “  the  honor  that 
had  befallen  his  humble  house,”  was  half  fin¬ 
ished,  when  his  eye  unfortunately  fell  upon  the 
hand  of  the  bishop,  which  was  holding  a  com¬ 
mon  wine-glass.  The  provost  stopped ;  a 


glance,  which  drove  every  drop  of  blood  from 
poor  Alfhild’s  face,  told  her  that  the  dreaded 
discovery  was  made. 

The  provost,  however,  collected  himself,  and 
brought  his  speech  to  a  close,  with  giving  a 
toast  in  honor  of  the  head  of  the  church,  which 
was  succeeded  by  another,  to  the  happy  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  present  undertaking.  Now  the 
bishop  rose,  and  addressed  the  company.  He 
spoke  with  dignity  and  warmth  amid  general 
attention  ;  and  his  hearers  were  made  to  ask 
of  themselves,  what  course  things  might  take 
ere  the  time  that  the  consecration  of  the  new 
house  of  God  should  again  bring  them  to¬ 
gether? 

After  the  excitement  had  subsided  into  the 
common  channel  of  conversation,  the  question 
of  where  to  find  an  architect  arose.  The 
provost  produced  a  plan  by  a  very  skilful  archi¬ 
tect  of  Stockholm  ;  but  the  count  thought  that 
this  man  would  be  too  expensive  ;  and  a  proper 
person  might  be  found  without  going  to  the 
capital. 

At  these  remarks,  the  provost’s  already 
gloomy  brow  began  to  darken  still  more  ;  the 
following  words  of  the  bishop,  however,  had  a 
soothing  effect  on  him  :  “  A  young  Norwe¬ 
gian,  a  skilful  architect,  with  good  testimonials, 
and  of  good  education,  was  a  few  days  ago 
recommended  to  me.  He  is  travelling  to  study- 
art,  or,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  for  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  intends  to  remain  in  Sweden  a  few 
years.” 

This  proposal  seemed  to  meet  with  general 
approbation,  no  doubt  because  it  came  from 
the  bishop  ;  for,  in  regard  to  its  expensiveness, 
it,  perhaps,  gave  no  better  prospect  than  the 
first.  This,  however,  could  not  now  be  thought 
of ;  only  Uncle  Sebastian  murmured  to  himself, 
“  A  Norwegian— and  the  goblet  was  broken 
this  very  day.  This  will  not  end  well.” 

He  could  not  express  his  displeasure,  be¬ 
cause  the  count  gave  his  unreserved  approba¬ 
tion  to  the  proposition.  Dissatisfaction  and 
indignation,  however,  troubled  him,  which,  no 
doubt,  were  caused  by  the  memory  of  events 
of  by-gone  days. 

The  bishop  and  the  count  returned  to  the 
castle  after  dinner,  and  the  other  guests  took 
leave  one  after  the  other,  so  that  toward  eve¬ 
ning  the  moon,  looking  from  behind  the  old 
church  through  the  windows  of  the  parsonage, 
found  only  a  group  of  three  persons  round  the 
fireside. 

Alfhild  had  made  a  full  confession  to  her 
father  ;  but  found  to  her  great  astonishment, 
and  still  greater  grief,  that  a  deeper  feeling 
than  mere  anger  affected  him.  He  sat,  with 
his  head  upon  his  breast,  without  uttering  a 
single  word.  One  hand  rested  upon  the  arm 
of  the  chair,  and  the  other  played  with  Alf¬ 
hild’s  locks,  while  he  was  wholly  absent  in 
his  mind,  which  was  very  rare  with  him.  She 
had  taken  a  seat  at  his  feet,  and  felt  pleasant 
and  painful  presentiments  moving  her  breast, 
as  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  father’s  knee  for 
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the  first  time  since  her  childhood.  It  gave  in¬ 
finite  joy  to  her  heart  to  feel  his  caressing 
hand.  Uncle  Sebastian  was  walking,  in  short 
semicircles,  round  the  fire-place,  smoking  his 
evening  pipe.  A  harsh  “  hem  !  hem  !”  now- 
and  then  breaking  from  his  mouth,  was  the 
only  sound  which  interrupted  the  silence. 

“  No  !  it  will  not  do  1”  at  length  said  the 
provost,  in  a  tone  which  showed  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  control  the  impressions  made  upon  him  ; 
“  it  will  not  do.  We  must  not  give  ourselves 
entirely  up  to  our  feelings.  It  must  be  the 
festivity  of  the  day  which  excites  me  so  unusu¬ 
ally  ;  and  to  this  is  added,  that  we  have  to-day 
the  anniversary  of  a  momentous  and  sad  hour. 
Have  you  thought  of  it,  my  child,  that  this  is 
the  day  your  mother  died  ?  Have  you  prayed 
to-day,  Alfhild  ?” 

“  No,  dear  father,  not  yet ;  but  I  will  do  it 
now,”  said  Alfhild,  in  a  pious  tone.  She 
could  not  help,  however,  feeling  a  slight  shud¬ 
der  thrill  through  her,  as  her  thoughts  involun¬ 
tarily  passed  from  the  death  of  her  mother  to 
the  broken  goblet.  Yet  these  dark  thoughts 
soon  gave  way  to  more  pleasant  images. 
Bright  tears  of  joy  coursed  down  her  cheeks  ; 
it  did  her  heart  good  to  pray  with  her  father. 
She  had  never  known  the  affectionate  caress 
of  a  mother,  had  never  seen  tears  in  her  eyes, 
nor  heard  the  warm  prayer  for  the  welfare  of 
her  child  from  her  lips.  Alfhild  had  nestled 
but  few  weeks  upon  the  breast  of  her  mother, 
when  death  called  her  away.  Brought  up  by 
the  hard  hands  of  man,  she  had  a  dim  feeling 
that  something  was  wanting  ;  and  that,  being 
a  single  weak  tendril,  she  was  growing  up, 
though  supported  by  two  strong  oaks,  without 
a  trellis  round  which  she  might  twine  herself. 

Alfhild  shed  not  bitter,  but  refreshing  tears ; 
and  if  ever  a  prayer  from  pure  lips  reached,  on 
wings  of  devotion,  the  throne  of  the  Father  of 
all,  that  of  Alfhild  certainly  penetrated  there. 
Hope,  comfort,  and  peace  beamed  from  her 
eyes,  as  she  rose.  Leaning  over  to  her  father, 
she  said  in  a  low  tone : 

“  Now  I  have  prayed,  and  I  shall  never 
again  forget  it.” 

The  provost  touched,  in  blessing,  the  brow 
of  his  child,  and  said  : 

“  Go  to  your  room,  my  child,  we  will  take 
no  supper  to-day.” 

Alfhild  withdrew  ;  the  provost  and  Uncle 
Sebastian,  however,  sat  in  serious  conversation 
till  late  at  night. 

“  Why  must  this  have  happened  just  to¬ 
day?”  exclaimed  Provost  Frenkman,  while  he 
rose  and  lighted  a  taper  ;  “  what  has  this  his¬ 
tory  to  do  with  the  church  affairs?” 

“  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  inscrutable,” 
answered  Uncle  Sebastian ;  “  the  future  wall 
lift  the  veil.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  ARCHITECT. 

Winter  was  gone,  and  already  sprouted 
here  and  there  a  bud  in  the  twigs  of  the  high 
birch-trees  that  inclosed  the  court  of  the  castle 
of  Great-Hammarby.  The  coach,  with  the 
count’s  coat-of-arms  on  both  doors,  and  drawn 
by  four  swift  steeds  that  had  not  their  equal  in 
the  whole  country  around,  stood  in  waiting  at 
the  great  staircase.  Eager  footmen  were 
running  to  and  fro  in  the  long  corridors,  since 
the  extraordinary  event  took  place — that  the 
countess  and  her  sister,  the  “  German  baroness,” 
(as  she  was  everywhere  called,  having  been 
married  in  Germany  and  returned  a  widow,) 
had  the  condescending  intention  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  “  little  people”  in  the  neighborhood. 

After  the  carriage  had  been  in  waiting  a  long 
time,  the  ladies  finished  their  game  at  chess, 
and  seated  themselves  upon  the  sofa  to  take 
coffee  at  their  leisure. 

The  two  ladies  were  in  a  small  saloon, 
which,  by  a  glass  door,  was  connected  with 
the  music-room.  Now  and  then,  while  their 
fingers,  adorned  with  diamond  rings,  leisurely 
moved  the  tea-spoons  in  the  gilded  cups,  or 
moistened  the  lips  with  the  aromatic  potion, 
they  listened  or  looked  toward  the  glass  door. 

“  Thelma’s  embroidery  grows  quite  hand¬ 
some,”  began  the  Baroness  Ravenstein,  leaving, 
with  some  difficulty  her  comfortable  position, 
and  stepping  to  an  embroidering  frame,  which 
stood  near  the  glass  door.  Quite  naturally, 
her  look  turned  from  the  frame  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  room,  and  with  her  finger  on  her  lips, 
she  motioned  to  her  sister  to  come.  The 
rising  of  the  countess,  being  always  connected 
with  some  noise,  and  this  being  the  case  now, 
the  countess  lost  the  pleasure  which  the  baro¬ 
ness  had  intended  for  her. 

In  the  music-room  likewise,  a  movement 
was  made — a  few  notes  on  the  piano  were 
heard,  and  immediately  after  a  young  man  of 
a  sallow,  sickly  appearance,  entered  the  sa¬ 
loon.  His  figure,  far  below  middle  size,  was 
so  much  bent  forward,  that  one  could  hardly 
distinguish  whether  the  sufferings  of  many  years 
had  given  to  his  back  the  almost  spherical 
form,  or  whether  he  was  born  with  this  defect. 
In  his  frightfully  ugly  face  was  most  distinctly 
stamped,  peevishness,  ill-humor,  and  caprice  ; 
yet  there  could  be  seen,  here  and  there,  an 
expression  that  might  be  called  proud  and  su¬ 
percilious:  his  forehead  was  adorned  with 
red,  straight  hair. 

This  person  was  the  only  descendant  of  the 
illustrious  house,  the  hereditary  count  and  heir 
to  the  estate. 

“  Do  my  mother  and  aunt  intend  to  take  a 
drive  ?”  asked  the  count,  throwing  himself, 
carelessly  on  a  sofa. 

“  For  a  few  hours,  my  dearest  Albano,”  an¬ 
swered  the  countess,  almost  caressingly,  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice  distinctly  showed,  that  it  was 
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the  indulgent  mother  who  was  speaking  to  her 
adored  and  deified  son. 

“  My  daughter  shall  entertain  you,”  observed 
the  baroness,  with  an  exceedingly  sweet  smile  ; 
“  and  I  believe  she  takes  pleasure  in  doing  it,” 
added  she,  in  a  louder  voice,  since  the  silence 
of  the  count  might  be  ascribed,  either  to  a  mo¬ 
mentary  hardness  of  hearing,  or  to  his  usual 
absence  of  mind. 

“  On  this  point  she  should  not  be  dictated 
to,”  answered  Albano,  dryly ;  “I  do  not  like 
forced,  involuntary  company.” 

“  Something  has  again  passed  between 
them,”  whispered  the  baroness  to  her  sister. 

The  countess  rang  the  bell ;  the  waiting- 
maid  came  in  with  the  cloaks,  which  the  ladies 
put  on,  and  then  withdrew  through  the  music- 
room. 

Count  Albano  rose  up  to  bow,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  his  mother  and  aunt,  and  then  seated 
himself  again  on  the  sofa,  and  sought  to  gain 
the  most  comfortable  position  possible.  It 
was,  however,  a  very  rare  case  indeed,  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  guilty  of  the  want  of  at¬ 
tention  not  to  wait  upon  his  mother  to  the  car¬ 
riage,  when  she  rode  out.  There  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  some  particular  reason  why  he  left  the 
duties  of  politeness  thus  neglected. 

In  the  meantime  the  ladies  exchanged,  in 
the  adjoining  room,  some  half-audible  words 
together,  and  Albano’s  fixed  and  attentive  look 
clearly  showed  that  he  endeavored  to  catch 
them,  though  he  remained  motionless.  When 
the  outer  doors  were  closed,  and  all  was  still, 
he  murmured  peevisly : 

“  Probably  new  hints  how  a  poor  lady  must 
conduct,  to  catch  a  mis-shapen,  but  richly  en¬ 
tailed  heir.  But  they  are  of  no  effect,  thanks 
to  heaven !  for,  alas  ! — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! — my, 
appearance  is  not  such  as  to  make  me  succeed 
with  my  beautiful  cousin  on  my  own  attrac¬ 
tions  ;  but,  by  my  honor,  they  will  not  cheat 
me  1  I  was  near  going  into  the  snare,  when  I 
fortunately  observed  something  of  motherly 
anxiety  in  the  baroness,  and  immediately  fell 
from  my  new  heaven.  Besides,  I  have  nothing 
there  to  look  for,”  added  he,  after  a  short 
pause,  twisting  himself  on  the  9ofa,  into  dif¬ 
ferent  positions.  “  No  ;  it  is  not  possible  to 
rest,  sleep,  or  dream  1” 

Albano  raised  himself  half  up,  and  threw 
the  sofa-cushion,  which  wras  entirely  inno¬ 
cent  of  his  want  of  rest,  with  such  violence 
from  him,  that  it  flew  clattering  through  the 
glass  door  into  the  music-room.  Immediately 
after,  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress  was  heard  ;  a 
young  lady  opened  the  glass  door,  and  stopped 
upon  the  threshold. 

“Was  this  call  intended  for  me  I”  asked 
Lady  Ravenstein,  in  a  tone  half  vexed  and  half 
surprised. 

“  ’Beg  your  pardon,  it  was  done  half  against 
my  will,”  answered  Albano ;  while  he  rose, 
went  to  the  window,  opened  it  and  called  out 
to  one  of  the  many  sluggards  in  livery,  who 


were  occupied  in  the  court-yard  with  doing 
nothing. 

The  entrance  of  the  servant  appeared  to  be 
no  unwelcome  interruption  of  the  tete-a-tete. 
The  cushion  was  put  in  its  place  again  ;  the 
fragments  of  glass  were  taken  up,  and  the  order 
given,  to  have  the  door  repaired  by  a  glazier. 

“  Is  my  father  at  home  ?” 

This  question  was  made  as  if  without  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  servant  was  about  to  go  out. 

“  No,  your  lordship.” 

“  Then  make  haste  to  have  it  repaired.  ” 

The  servant  went  out. 

“  Ah !”  said  Thelma,  “  how  bright,  clear,  and 
fresh  it  looks  out  of  doors  !” 

The  tone,  however,  in  which  she  spoke  this, 
was  far  from  that  unmeaning  indifference  with 
which  such  remarks  are  generally  made  on  the 
weather.  Nor  was  it  a  want  of  other  topics 
for  conversation,  which  called  forth  this  excla¬ 
mation.  It  sprang  from  a  desire  to  enjoy  all 
these  glorious  things,  which  nature  unfolded 
without  in  all  the  splendor  of  spring.  But  she 
could  not  go  there,  since  a  command  from  her 
mother  had  enjoined  her  to  stay  at  home  and 
keep  her  cousin  company,  and  Thelma  had 
early  learned  to  submit  to  the  whims  of  others. 

“  My  cousin,  then,  loves  everything  that  is 
fresh,  clear  and  beautiful  ?”  rejoined  Albano, 
giving  his  words  an  emphasis,  that  gave  the 
young  lady,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
distrustful  disposition,  to  understand,  that  he 
had  found  an  object  to  vent  his  irritable  ill- 
humor  upon. 

“  Do  you  not  love  nature,  Albano,  and  a 
pleasant,  clear  spring  day?”  she  asked,  gently. 

“  Nature?  oh,  yes;  but  in  a  different  gar¬ 
ment.  A  stormy  October  evening,  with  tor¬ 
rents  of  rain,  that  is  something  for  me  ;  that 
harmonizes  with  my  mind,  which  a  spring  day, 
with  its  calm  beauty  and  its  eternal  green,  can 
never  do.” 

“Why  not,  Albano?  tell  me,  why  not?” 
Thelma  let  her  hand  and  needle  rest ;  her  eyes 
followed  her  cousin  with  an  unquiet  beseeching 
expression. 

“  Why  ?  You  often  trouble  me  with  this 
word,  Thelma,  which  has  for  me  a  peculiar, 
cold  tone.  I  cannot  tell  you  so  as  to  make 
you  understand  me.” 

“  Say  it,  Albano :  it  will  comfort  you  to 
speak  on  what  grieves  you.  I  understand  you 
perfectly.” 

“  No,  dear  Thelma,  that  you  do  not !  I  do 
not  understand  myself ;  how  then  could  you 
understand  me?  One  thing,  however,  I  know  ; 
and  this  is,  that  you  are  too  good  and  indul¬ 
gent  toward  the  outbreaks  of  my  involuntary 
passion.  Would  that  you  were  so,  without 
others  influencing  your  heart !  But  you  are 
good,  gentle,  and  patient  to  obey,  from  habit. 
My  Aunt  Ravenstein  has  studied  the  art  of 
education  excellently  well.” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you,  Albano — at  least 
I  hope  so  ;  for  why  should  it  be  your  intention 
to  hurt  me  ?” 
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“  No,  that  would  indeed  be  a  bad  reward  ; 
that  you,  with  the  patience  of  an  angel,  the 
first  degrees  of  a - ” 

Albano  suddenly  stopped ;  a  lively  color 
covered  his  sallow  countenance  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  He  felt  a  pain  shoot  through  his  breast, 
as  he  always  did  when  the  demon  of  distrust 
seized  him  ;  but  a  glance  upon  Thelma’s  gen¬ 
tle,  innocent  face,  soon  caused  him  to  feel  the 
wrong  which  he  did  her,  and  his  suspicion  gave 
way  to  a  better  feeling. 

Silence  followed,  during  which  both  felt 
themselves  oppressed.  Thelma  shared,  with 
many  daughters  of  Eve,  the  weakness  of  break¬ 
ing  into  tears  easily.  Albano,  of  course, 
should  not  see  it ;  she  therefore  put  her  work¬ 
ing-frame  aside,  and  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

“  Thelma/’  said  he,  approaching  her,  “  I 
did  you  wrong  ;  I  am  wild  person,  a  monster 
who  torments  you  ;  but,  if  you  would  under¬ 
stand  me — but  that  is  impossible  !  Y ou  can¬ 
not  comprehend  the  pains  I  suffer,  nor  hear  the 
continual  discord  that  lacerates  my  soul.” 

“  My  dearest  Albano,  we  are  now  so  much 
excited,  let  me  go  out  for  a  moment.  I  am 
not  dissatisfied  with  you,  nor  offended ;  do  I 
not  know  that  you  cannot  be  like  other  peo¬ 
ple  ?  But  let  me  go,  Albano  I  It  is  so  warm 
here.” 

“  And  it  will  grow  so  cold  when  you  leave 
me.  Do  as  you  please,  however,  Thelma. 
Have  you  now  no  answer  for  me,  not  even 
your  usual  why  ?”  asked  Albano,  in  a  bitter 
tone.  “  But  am  I  not  a  fool !”  he  continued, 
“  I  will  take  a  ride  ;  my  horse  has  been  sad¬ 
dled  long  ago  ;  I  shall - ” 

“  No,  Albano,  you  shall  not  do  again  as  you 
did  a  few  days  ago,”  Thelma  interrupted  him. 
“  You  must  not  ride  into  the  woods  and  stay 
away  till  late  at  night,  so  that  we  are  almost 
frightened  to  death.  That  you  must  not  do, 
dear  Albano,  do  you  hear  ?  Allow  me  rather 
to  accompany  you  ;  I  love  riding  so  well.” 

“  And  if  some  one  should  meet  us  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Albano,  with  a  disagreeable  laugh  ; 
“  he  will  think  that  a  monster  is  eloping  with 
a  fair  princess.” 

“  How  can  you  jest  so  cruelly  ?”  said  Thel¬ 
ma.  “  No  one  will  think  anything  of  it,  but 
that  we  ride  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  Come, 
dear  Albano,  I  look  forward  to  our  ride  with 
the  delight  of  a  child.” 

“  You,  good  angel,  understand  how  to  man¬ 
age  the  poor  sick  patient.  You  wish  to  recon¬ 
cile  him  to  himself,  and  to  his  fate  ;  but  this 
task  is  not  so  easy.  However,  dress  yourself, 
we  will  no  longer  dwell  on  this.” 

Half  an  hour  after  they  had  gone,  a  yellow 
caliche  drove  into  the  court ;  an  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman  alighted — it  was  the  “  old  count,”  who 
immediately  proceeded  to  his  separate  apart¬ 
ments. 

“  Tell  the  old  Bargstedt  to  bring  me  the 
letter-bag,”  was  the  short  order  which  the  lord 
of  the  castle  gave  when  he  had  reached  his 
room ;  whereupon  he  seated  himself  in  a  high- 


|  backed  easy-chair,  and  let  his  head  sink  back 
upon  the  soft  velvet  cushion. 

He  had  rested  but  a  few  moments,  how¬ 
ever,  when  creaking  footsteps,  in  even  mea¬ 
sured  time,  approached  the  door  ;  and  a  head 
with  silvery  hair  was  seen  stuck  through  it, 
and  then  a  small  compact  figure  entered. 

This  was  the  old  book-keeper,  who,  being 
born  and  brought  up  at  the  castle,  constituted, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  its  inventory. 

“  Give  me  the  letters,  and  sit  down  mean¬ 
while,”  said  the  count,  condescendingly. 

The  old  man  laid  a  number  of  papers  upon 
the  table  before  his  lord,  and  took  a  seat  at  the 
extreme  end  of  a  sofa  near  the  door,  where  he 
had  sat  countless  times,  awaiting  orders,  or 
conversing  with  his  lord,  when  he  showed  him 
the  honor  to  commence  a  conversation  on 
what  had  taken  place  that  was  of  interest. 

“  Well — obedient  servant — have  we  at  last 
the  honor,”  said  the  count,  half  in  vexation, 
and  half  in  pleasure,  after  having  read  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  a  letter  by  an  unknown  hand.  Half 
audibly  he  read  the  following  short  note  : 

“  Highly  honored  count :  Various  previous 
engagements  which  honor  required  me  to  fulfil, 
caused  a  longer  delay  in  performing  the  pro¬ 
mise  I  gave  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  F., 
to  come  to  Hammarby  at  the  beginning  of 
March.  My  business  is  now  entirely  finished, 
and  toward  the  end  of  this  month  I  shall  have 
the  honor  to  wait  upon  your  excellency  in 
person. 

“  With  distinguished  consideration, 

“  Rudolph  Seiler,  Architect. 

“  B - ,  15th  April,  1791.” 

“  You  see,  my  old  friend,  this  wish  will  now 
also  be  fulfilled,”  said  the  count.  “  Within  a 
few  days  our  Norwegian  architect  will  arrive. 
Summon,  therefore,  laborers  from  all  quarters, 
as  many  as  you  can  get  ;  for  when  the  matter 
is  taken  hold  of,  I  wish  it  should  be  done  with 
vigor.” 

“  Is  it  a  Norwegian  who  is  to  build  our  new 
church?”  Bargstedt  asked,  with  a  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression  of  voice ;  and  this  circumstance  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  withdrawn  his  attention  from  what¬ 
ever  else  the  count  had  said.  Somewhat 
hesitatingly  he  added  :  “Your  excellency  had 
not  mentioned  a  syllable  of  this  before.” 

“  Was  it  then  worth  while,  you  foolish 
man?”  said  the  count,  smiling.  “Whether 
the  architect  is  from  Sweden  or  Norway  can 
be  indifferent,  if  he  only  understands  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  I  have  been  assured  is  the  case 
with  this  young  man.” 

“  Young  man  !”  Bargstedt  interrupted  with 
a  sigh  ;  “  then — young  too  !” 

“  I  believe,  old  man,  you  have  to-day  a 
crazy  turn.  What  is  the  cause  of  your  dislike 
of  the  Norwegians  ?” 

“  Dislike  !  Heaven  forbid,  your  excellency, 

I  have  none  On  the  contrary,  the  Norwegians 
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are,  in  my  opinion,  a  bold  and  able  people  ;  but 
I  wish  that  none  of  them  would  come  here  ; 
for  I  think  it  is  better  that  every  one  stay  at 
home.” 

It  was  probable  that  Bargstedt  meant  some¬ 
thing  that  he  did  not  wish  to  utter. 

“  Is  Mr.  Seiler  to  stay  at  the  castle  ?”  he 
asked,  as  the  count  was  just  about  to  dismiss 
him  with  a  friendly  motion. 

“  No,  it  is  loo  far  from  the  church.  I  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  Provost  Frenkman, 
at  whose  house  he  will  find  accommodations. 
This  will  be  best  for  all  of  us.” 

“  Certainly  ;  no  doubt  ;  but  yet,  your  ex¬ 
cellency,  there  is  something  in  it  that  strikes 
one  unpleasantly.  It  may  be  that  I  already 
begin  to  grow  childish — but  the  whole  matter 
will  go  wrong.  It  is  only  good,”  added  he, 
“  that  the  young  count  does  not  feel  himself 
much  attracted  to  the  parsonage,  and  besides, 
he  is  very  different  from  what  young  gentlemen  I 
of  his  age  generally  are.” 

“  Hear,  sir!”  said  the  count,  sternly,  “  I  be¬ 
gin  to  fear  that  all  is  not  right  in  your  head — 
or  has  your  age,  as  you  observed,  really  made 
you  childish  ?  What  has  my  son  to  do  with 
all  this  matter  1  But,  apropos,  is  Albano  at 
home  V’ 

“  No,  your  excellency  ;  he  just  rode  out  with 
the  young  lady.” 

Bargstedt  seemed  to  wish  to  change  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  he  knew  he 
should,  if  he  only  mentioned  the  young  lady. 

He  had  not  miscalculated.  With  a  more 
cheerful  face  the  count  said  : 

“  Good  ;  I  am  pleased  with  that.  Thelma 
is  exactly  the  girl  for  the  sick  youth.  She  is 
possessed  of  the  first  and  most  requisite  quali¬ 
fies  which  the  wife  of  a  man  in  his  condition 
should  have  ;  she  is  poor,  gentle,  and  prudent. 
He  would  never  have  cast  his  eye  upon  a  rich 
girl ;  but  he  must  find  something  also  in  her 
that  does  not  please  him,  as  he  does  not  begin 
to  act  in  earnest.” 

“  Oh,  your  excellency,  what  he  is  not  pleased 
with  is  evident  enough  !” 

“  Well,  what  is  it,  then,  old  man  1  You 
have,  perhaps,  a  fit  of  your  former  sagacity. 
Let  me  hear  it.  You  may  speak  your  opinion 
boldly.” 

“  I  think,  your  excellency,  that  all  would  go 
on  in  the  natural  way,  if  no  one  concerned 
themselves  about  it ;  but  now  comes  her  lady¬ 
ship,  the  baroness,  and  puts  her  nose  into 
everything,  excuse  the  expression,  and  tries  to 
put  in  order  what  never  was  out  of  order. 
The  opportunities  brought  about  on  purpose, 
the  calculations  and -plans  seen  through,  put  the 
young  count  out  of  humor  ;  and  that  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for,  in  this  way,  he  can  never 
judge  whether  the  friendliness  of  the  young 
lady  is  voluntary  or  commanded  by  her 
mother.” 

“  There  you  are  not  so  very  wrong,  Barg¬ 
stedt.  I  see  you  have  not  yet  forgotten  to 
nake  observations.  But  as  regards  my  sister- 
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in-law,  the  baroness,  you  must  see  that  the 
bare  hope  for  such  a  match  is  sufficient  to  turn 
the  brain  of  a  woman  who  has  nothing  except  a 
daughter  without  dower,  and  a  title  without 
income.  It  is,  indeed,  no  trifle  for  a  poor 
young  lady  to  be  married  to  the  heir  of  Ham- 
marby.” 

“  No,  certainly  not,  your  excellency ;  but 
when  you  look  at  it  from  another  side,  it  is  no 
trifle  either,  fora  beautiful  young  lady  to  take 
the  office  of  a  nurse  for  her  whole  life.” 

“  Bargstedt,  you  take  too  much  liberty  with 
the  permission  to  utter  your  thoughts,  which 
I  gave  you  in  consideration  of  your  long  and 
faithful  services,”  said  the  count,  with  evident 
displeasure. 

“  Then  I  ask  your  pardon,  your  excellency  ; 
I  shall  never  open  my  mouth  again.” 

Bargstedt  rose  to  go  to  his  office. 

“  Wait,  wait,  I  pray,  you  old  bulkhead, 
i  and  sit  down  for  a  little  while  longer,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  count,  in  a  jesting  and  pacifying 
tone.  “  You  have,  no  doubt,  something 
more  on  your  heart.  Speak,  and  let  me  hear, 
whether  it  is  anything  consonant  with  sound 
reason.” 

“  No,  your  excellency,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  on  this  matter ;  I  only  wish,  with  all  my 
heart,  that  it  may  be  a  good  marriage  ;  by 
which  I  mean,  that  the  heart  may  follow  the 
hand,  for  then  it  is  easy  to  bear  the  evil  days. 
And,  as  far  as  I  know  the  young  lady,  the  best 
may  be  expected  from  her,  if  she  be  not  con¬ 
tinually  tormented  by  the  distrust  of  the  young 
count.  However,  I  said  it,  and  say  it  again, 
he  would  have  no  suspicion  if  her  ladyship, 
the  baroness,  would  keep  her  hand  out  of  the 
play ;  for  I  know  he  loves  the  young  lady.” 

“  Yes,  that  I  also  believe,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  we  had  the  wedding  soon.  I  shall  take 
no  joy  in  life  and  my  excellent  improvements, 
till  I  see  yet  another  heir  to  my  name  and  for¬ 
tune  growing  up :  for  Albano’s  health  pro¬ 
mises  no  long  life.  And  as  I  think  more  on 
what  you  say  of  my  sister-in-law,  I  find  that 
you  are  not  so  entirely  wrong.  At  dinner,  I 
shall  give  her  a  little  lecture  on  this  point.” 

With  a  smile  of  perfect  satisfaction,  the  old 
man  withdrew.  The  baroness  was  a  thorn  in 
his  side,  since  her  supercilious  conduct  often 
made  him  feel  how  little  she  regarded  him  for 
his  fifty  years’  service.  The  baroness  and  the 
countess  had  their  peculiar  prejudices  ;  a  subor¬ 
dinate  person  was  to  them  nothing  more  than 
a  thing  which  is  used  when  necessity  demands 
it,  but  which  is  not  in  the  least  noticed  except 
then. 

Not  so  the  count.  He  also  was  proud,  but 
in  a  manner  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
allowing,  and  acknowledging  other  merits  be¬ 
sides  the  pedigree.  He  wished  to  be  thought 
popular,  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  gracious  to 
everybody ;  in  short,  a  patriot,  and  a  man  of 
fashion  and  education,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
courteous  and  civil  to  all  that  came  near  him. 
Yet,  in  reality,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
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outward  appearance  ;  he  was  satisfied  if  they 
believed  him  capable  of  these  virtues ;  and 
how  it  was,  in  fact,  in  regard  to  all  this,  does 
not  belong  to  our  subject. 

How  few  of  our  fellow-beings  show  to  the 
world  what  they  really  are  ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ANTIQUE  CHAMBER. 

"  Will  you  come  with  me,  Uncle  Sebastian, 
and  see  how  you  like  iny  little  arrangements?” 
said  Alfhild,  putting  her  head,  with  a  friendly 
nod,  through  the  door  of  Uncle  Sebastian’s 
room. 

“  The  new  arrangements  cannot  be  very 
great,  as  your  rooms  for  visitors  are  always  in 
the  best  order,”  answered  Sebastian.  “  Be¬ 
sides,  I  have  yet  to  look  over  several  accounts,” 
added  he,  with  an  uncommon  coldness. 

“  I  believe  you  are  angry,  dear  uncle  ;  but  I 
hope  it  is  not  with  me?”  Alfhild’s  delicate 
white  hands  stroked  the  old  gentleman's 
wrinkled  face  ;  “  not  with  me  ?”  continued 
she.  “  Do  you  hear  ?  Do  answer,  and  come 
with  me  ;  I  shall  not  rest  till  somebody  has 
admired  my  arrangements.” 

“  What  a  singular  girl  you  are  !  A  bed 
with  white  covers,  clean  window  curtains,  and 
some  glasses,  or  vases  with  flowers,  I  have 
seen  before.  Let  me  alone  ;  I  wish  that  both 
the  guest  and  the  count,  whom  we  have  to 
thank  for  the  first,  were  where  the  pepper 
grows 

“  You  certainly  are  in  the  most  singular 
humor,  dear  uncle ;  so  very  much  vexed ! 
What  am  I  to  do  to  make  you  cheerful  and 
good  again?  Do  tell  me!  You,  yourself, 
often  told  me,  that  to  communicate  makes  the 
heart  light.  What  in  all  the  world  has  the 
count  done  to  you,  who  are  always  so  very 
civil  ;  but  w’hat,  above  all  others,  has  the  ar¬ 
chitect  done  to  you,  whom  you  have  never 
seen  ?” 

“  I  have  nothing  against  anybody.  You 
really  seem  to  be  anxious  to  see  this  architect ; 
but  he  will  come  soon  enough,  and  that  is  all  I 
have  to  say.” 

“  You  feel  thus  when  the  weather  is  going 
to  change,”  said  Alfhild,  jestingly.  “  I  think, 
uncle,  the  horizon  of  your  humor  is  this  even¬ 
ing  more  clouded  than  usual ;  no  doubt  a  storm 
is  gathering — don’t  you  think  so  ?”  • 

“  Yes,  that  is  wdiat  I  mean  ;  but  leave  me 
now,  you  little  prattler !  You  will  find  some¬ 
thing  better  to  do,  than  to  stay  here  and  argue 
with  your  bearish  Uncle  Sebastian.” 

“  No,  indeed  ;  and  we  shall  not  remain  good 
friends,  if  you  do  not  immediately  come  with 
me.  I  assure  you,  that  you  will  see  something 
entirely  different  from  a  common  guest-room.” 

“  Well,  to  get  rid  of  you,  I  will  go.” 


The  captain  went,  holding  Alfhild’s  hand 
in  his  own,  into  the  hall. 

“  Not  here,”  said  Alfhild,  with  delight.  “  Up 
stairs,  up  stairs,  uncle,  in  the  attic.” 

“  In  the  attic  !  What  does  that  mean?  I 
hope  you  do  not  intend  to  lodge  him  there  ?” 

“  Only  wait,  you  will  see.” 

And  Alfhild  drew  the  old  gentleman  along 
up  stairs  into  the  spacious  attic,  the  floor  of 
which  was  strewn  with  green  sprouts  of  fir. 
Here  stood  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  chests  of 
the  servants,  and  their  bright-colored  Sunday- 
dresses  hung  up  in  a  long  row  along  the  wall. 
On  one  side  of  the  gable  she  stopped,  and  put 
her  hand  into  her  small  apron  pocket  to  take 
the  key. 

“  My  child,  I  hope  you  have  not  intended 
this  room  for  him  ?”  asked  Sebastian,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  pressed  Alfhild’s  arm  so 
tightly,  that  she  uttered  a  shriek. 

“  Why  ? — yes,  I  have,  uncle.” 

She  opened  the  door.  Both  now  entered 
into  a  large  square  room,  which  was  hung 
with  old-fashioned,  yet  preserved  tapestry,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  scenes  of  Abelard  and  Heloise. 
Its  furniture  was  as  antiquated,  and  as  costly 
as  the  former,  and  consisted  of  old,  heavy  arm. 
chairs,  which  were,  however,  easy  and  com¬ 
modious,  and  a  soft,  well-stuffed  sofa,  covered 
with  a  black  material  of  horse-hair.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  table  of  oak,  with  inlaid  work,  stood  before 
it ;  and  over  two  smaller  gray  marble  tables, 
hung  mirrors  in  frames  of  ebony.  Between 
them,  in  a  deep-carved  niche,  was  the  high 
window.  Two  steps  led  to  it ;  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  before  it,  two  arm-chairs  were  placed, 
whose  richly  embroidered  covers  bespoke  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  workman.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  window,  opposite  the  sofa,  stood  a 
bed  with  snow-white  curtains,  which  evidently 
belonged  to  a  different  age.  Alfhild  had 
taken  care  to  change  the  heavy  calico  draperies, 
with  large  flowers  on  them,  for  light,  airy  mus¬ 
lin  curtains.  The  rest  of  the  inventory  in  the 
room  was  an  old,  black,  writing  bureau,  and  a 
fire-screen  of  the  same  material  with  the  chair- 
covers.  But  over  the  fire-place  hung  a  picture, 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  crown  of  the  whole. 
It  was  the  bust  of  a  young  girl,  of  such  beauty 
and  expression  as  enchanted  the  eyes,  bnt 
chilled  the  heart.  The  black,  flashing  eyes, 
had  something  undefinable  in  them,  and  the 
curled  lips  might  be  compared  to  the  rolling 
ocean,  of  which  we  do  not  know  what  is  hid 
in  its  bosom. 

“  Now,  my  dear  uncle,  is  not  this  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  of  mine?”  asked  Alfhild,  clapping 
her  hands  for  delight  at  her  work.  “  Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  handsome  and  com¬ 
fortable  than  this  room?  There  is  something 
so  grand,  so — I  do  not  know  what  to  call  it, 
that  chains  me  here.  But,  I  assure  you,  it 
cost  me  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  clear  away  the 
large  quantities  of  dust  and  cobwebs.  I  had 
it  at  least  six  times  scoured,  and  I  rubbed  off 
the  tapestry  with  my  own  hands,  and  your 
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finest  brushes — which  you  do  not,  at  all,  know 
how  I  used,  uncle — but  they  do  shine  for  it  as 
much  as  formerly.  Indeed,  you  can’t  believe 
that  such  things  want  to  be  handled  carefully. 
And  the  cushioned-chairs — you  should  have 
seen  how  I  beat  them  !  I  feared  Mr.  Amar, 
and  his  company  of  love-rogues,  might  rim  off 
with  fright.  But  they  held  out  faithfully  ;  and 
now  they  stand  there  as  if  born  anew,  and 
look  at  me  with  their  roguish  eyes.  But,  dear 
uncle,  you  do  not  listen  to  me  ;  you  stand  there 
as  if  dropped  from  the  clouds.  Have  I  done 
anything  wrong,  or  wicked,  in  arranging  this 
room  for  our  guest  ?  But  I  have  not  yet  told 
you  why  I  did  all  this.  Come  with  me  to  the 
window,  and  follow  my  hand  with  your  eyes  ; 
there  you  see  the  old  church  which  is  almost 
tumbling  down,  and  seems  to  give  a  parting 
sigh  ;  and  here  the  open  ground,  where  the 
new  one  is  to  be  built.  Now  imagine  that  our 
architect  will  sit  here  every  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  and  resting  his  arms  upon  the  window¬ 
sill,  will  view  his  work.  The  contrast  between 
the  old  and  new  will  inspire  him,  I  hope  ;  or 
what  do  you  think,  uncle,  does  an  architect 
not  need  inspiration  ?” 

“  May  God  be  with  us !”  sighed  Sebastian, 
extremely  oppressed  at  this  moment  ;  “  God 
be  with  us.  Inspiration ! — I  tell  you,  girl,  that 
inspirations  are  good  for  nothing  ;  they  are 
the  work  of  the  devil,  and  do  more  mischief 
than  all  other  things  together.  I  ask  you  what 
else  is  it  but  a  cursed  inspiration,  that  induced 
you  to  this  foolish  undertaking  of  putting  this 
room  in  order,  which  had  stood  untouched  for 
more  than  fifty  years?” 

“  But  what  is  there  wrong  in  it,  my  dear 
uncle  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  useful  and  good, 
for  the  room  had  to  be  put  in  order,  at  all 
events,  sooner  or  later,  and - ” 

“  And -  You  are  a  blind  child,  going 

madly  on  as  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
but  jest  and  play,”  interrupted  Sebastian. 
“  How,  Alfhild,  this  room  gives  you  delight; 
you  have  looked  forward  to  this  joy,  as  you 
did  formerly  to  a  new  doll,  and  as  yon  will 
in  future  to  any  other  fancy-work.  I  will  tell 
you  a  fable,  which  teaches  how  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that,  having  obtained  our  wished-for  ends, 
incidents  occur,  which  make  us  wish  that 
we  might  recover  our  former  condition.  A 
peasant  found  that  a  calf,  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  pasture,  had  been  soon  after  stolen.  The 
peasant  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed :  ‘  Great 
Pan,  I  will  sacrifice  to  thee  a  buck,  if  you  will 
show  me  the  thief.’  Pan  granted  his  prayer ; 
a  terrible  panther  came  rushing  toward  him. 

‘  Great  Pan,’  now  prayed  the  peasant,  ‘  deliver 
me  from  this  monster,  and  I  will  sacrifice  to 
thee  two  bucks.’  Believe  me,  my  child,  our 
wishes  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  generally 
similar  in  their  consequences.” 

“  You  are  very  unkind  to-day,  my  dear  un¬ 
cle,”  said  Alfhild,  plucking  him  by  the  beard, 
with  a  roguish  smile.  “  Why  are  you  so  grave 
and  singular,  as  if  it  regarded  some  unheard- 


of  mishap,  while  it  concerns  only  the  most  in. 
significant  matter  in  the  world.  You  have  no 
eye  for  anything  to-day ;  you  praise  neither 
my  industry  nor  my  arrangements  ;  however, 
this  shall  not  disturb  me.  I  know  you  have 
your  whims  sometimes  ;  yet  I  like  you  never¬ 
theless.  However,  you  must  promise  me  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  be  kind  and 
friendly  to  the  expected  stranger ;  for  I  can 
imagine  how  painful  it  must  be  to  be  treated 
unkindly  in  a  house  which  one  enters  as  guest. 
But,  dear  uncle,  do  drive  the  clouds  away  from 
your  brow.” 

Alfhild’s  tone  had  changed  from  the  lightest 
jesting  to  the  tenderest  request.  She  pressed 
her  head  close  to  th4  shoulder  of  her  uncle,  and 
her  hand  strayed  between  the  coat-collar  and 
the  red  silken  neck-cloth,  which  Uncle  Sebas¬ 
tian  wore.  The  consequence  of  it  was,  that 
the  temperature  of  his  heart  began  to  rise, 
which  could  be  perceived  most  clearly  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  as  he  spoke  in  his  usual 
good-natured  manner : 

“  Well,  well,  my  child,  let  it  be  so.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  not  turn  out  so  bad  a3  I  fear. 
Does  your  father  know  of  this  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed;  papa  entirely  agreed  with 
my  proposal ;  for,  being  obliged  to  receive 
guests  so  very  often,  we  can,  indeed,  hardly 
refuse  one  of  our  common  rooms  for  strangers 
for  a  long  time.  But,  uncle,  we  agreed  not 
to  tell  you  anything  of  it,  till  all  was  ready ; 
for  we  feared  your  spirit  of  contradiction,  which 
always  shows  itself  in  finding  fault,  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  an  innovation.” 

“  Indeed  ;  but  you  did  not  hesitate  to  turn 
everything  topsy-turvy,  when  my  back  is 
turned.” 

“  Now  you  are  good  again,  uncle.” 

Alfhild,  at  the  same  time,  kissed  the  old 
man’s  forehead,  and  then  turned,  with  a  roguish 
expression  of  countenance,  the  conversation 
upon  the  accounts  that  were  to  be  examined. 

“  That ’s  true,  my  child,  your  thoughts  hit 
upon  the  right  subject.  Good-bye  then  ;  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  still  many  things  to  do.  But 
just  come  here,  and  place  yourself  against  the 
light ;  I  want  to  see  whether  there  is  any  re¬ 
semblance  between  you  and  the  picture  up 
there.” 

“  Yes,  so  do.  I  have  often  looked  at  that 
portrait  myself,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
resembled  me  a  little.  Who  is  it  ?” 

“Your  grandmother,  my  late  sister;  but, 
Heaven  be  thanked !  your  eyes  have  not  the 
same  fire,  though  they  are  as  clear,  and  the 
smile  round  your  mouth  is  not  the  same.  Your 
eyes  and  lips  are  a  faithful  image  of  your  soul, 
and  innocent  sentiments.  But  not  a  word 
more  on  that.  All  this  is  long  buried,  and 
peace  be  with  the  dead.” 

“  But,  uncle,  why  does  not  this  portrait  of 
grandmother’s  hang  with  the  rest  in  the  dining 
room  ?” 

“  For  the  reason,  because  this  room  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  some  one  who  loved  this  picture 
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very  much,  and  chose  this  place  for  it;  but  af-  I 
terward  things  took  place,  connected  with  your  I 

grandmother,  which  caused -  But  why  do  I 

pass  the  time  here  in  prattling  on  things - 

Forget  what  I  told  you,  my  child,  and  instead 
of  it,  remember  to  send  me  my  hyssop  tea  very 
soon  ;  you  know  my  cough  does  not  yet  abate.” 

With  these  words,  Sebastian  left  the  room, 
his  eyes  still  lingering  on  his  darling.  Alfhild 
fell  into  a  sombre  mood,  and  with  an  almost 
fearful  feeling  she  turned  her  eyes  from  the 
portrait  and  stepped  to  the  window,  which  she 
opened  to  breathe  the  fragrant  spring  air. 

The  sun  was  just  disappearing  behind  the 
hills,  his  last  rays  glimmering  on  the  faded 
gilding  of  the  old  church  steeple.  Evening 
was  drawing  near,  and  sad  and  gloomy  feel¬ 
ings  awoke  in  Alfhild's  soul.  The  future  was 
the  theme  of  her  musings ;  and  she  longed  to 
know  whether  friendly  stars  would  light  her 
earthly  path. 

She  rested  her  face  upon  her  hand  and  pen¬ 
sively  listened,  while  from  the  old  church  tower 
pealed  out  the  solemn  tones  of  the  evening  bell, 
with  which  suddenly  mingled  the  rattling  noise 
of  an  approaching  carriage. 

“  There  he  is  !  there  is  the  architect,  most 
certainly  !”  exclaimed  Alfhild  ;  and  her  heart 
beat  more  restlessly.  She  had  always  looked 
with  delight  for  the  arrival  of  the  guest,  yet 
now  she  trembled  through  fear  of  Uncle  Se¬ 
bastian’s  ill-humor.  There  was  now,  however, 
no  time  for  trembling.  She  ran  quickly  down 
stairs  into  her  father’s  room,  who  had  heard 
the  clattering  of  the  carriage,  and  was  ex¬ 
changing,  in  all  haste,  his  gown  for  a  black 
official  garment,  in  order  to  receive  properly 
the  guest  that  had  been  recommended  so  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  count. 

When  father  and  daughter — for  Alfhild  rep¬ 
resented  the  hostess — came  into  the  front  hall, 
all  was  still.  They  went  out,  but  they  saw  no 
carriage.  They  looked  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  then  with  surprise  at  each  other.  No 
carriage  was  to  be  seen  either  near  or  far ;  all. 
remained  quiet. 

“  We  must  have  heard  wrong,”  said  the 
provost,  looking  up  the  road. 

“  No,  certainly  not,  papa,”  answered  Alf¬ 
hild  ;  “  it  certainly  was  a  carriage,  and  I  even 
heard  the  snorting  of  the  horse.” 

“You  foolish  girl!  you  see  that  it  was  a 
mistake,  since  no  one  has  come,  and  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  around,”  said  the  provost.  “  But 
let  us  go  in  ;  and  do  not  mention  it  to  your 
Uncle  Sebastian — he  would  only  laugh  at  us.” 

They  went  back  into  the  room.  The  pro¬ 
vost  filled  his  pipe  and  took  a  newspaper,  and 
Alfhild  some  work  :  their  thoughts,  however, 
were  occupied  with  things  wholly  different. 

About  half  an  hour  had  passed,  when  again 
they  distinctly  heard  the  clattering  of  a  car¬ 
riage  and  the  snorting  of  a  horse,  close  by  the 
house. 

“  If  this  is  an  illusion,”  exclaimed  the  pro¬ 
vost,  rising,  “  then  the  devil  is  at  play  !” 


“  No,  papa  !  the  carriage  stops  at  our  door,** 
said  Alfhild  with  animation.  “  Now  certainly 
we  are  not  deceived.” 

Alfhild  was  right.  When  they  went  out,  a 
cabriolet  stopped)  and  out  of  it  sprang  the  ex¬ 
pected  architect. 

Rudolph  Seiler,  our  architect,  measured 
nearly  six  feet,  and  had  a  highly-arched  chest, 
and  athletic  shoulders,  on  which  he  seemed 
to  be  able  to  carry  no  insignificant  burden. 
His  face  was  oval,  and  showed  a  profile  whose 
whole  proportions  proved,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  by  them,  a  noble,  aspiring  mind.  His 
arched  forehead,  which  was  crossed  by  two 
large  veins,  projected  somewhat,  and  formed 
a  deep  wrinkle  between  his  dark  eyebrows. 
His  complexion  was  of  a  kind  that  becomes  a 
man ;  not  like  cream  and  strawberries,  but 
brown  and  vigorous. 

Thus  stood  the  architect  before  his  hosts. 
Was  he  handsome  or  ill-favored  ?  That  Alf¬ 
hild  would  not  say,  however  closely  she  re¬ 
garded  him  ;  but  when  he  stood  in  the  room, 
and  bowed  with  the  ease  and  winning  manner 
of  a  polished  man  of  the  world,  and  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  share  their  home,  then  light 
sprung  up  in  Alfhild’s  soul,  and  she  was  aston. 
ished  not  to  have  seen  at  the  first  glance  that 
the  architect  was  the  most  beautiful  man  she 
had  ever  beheld. 

Though  the  provost  did  not  think  with  his 
daughter,  yet  he  thought  the  guest  at  least  a 
very  polished,  handsome  young  man,  with 
whom,  to  judge  by  the  beginning,  he  hoped  to 
harmonize.  In  consequence  of  it,  he  imme¬ 
diately  offered  him  a  pipe,  and  told  Alfhild, 
in  a  whisper,  to  send  for  some  of  the  beer  two 
years  old,  which  was  distinguished  both  for  its 
good  taste  and  its  beautiful  color. 

The  two  men  took  a  seat  on  a  sofa.  Seiler 
had,  in  a  short  time,  with  an  easy,  skilful  tact, 
brought  the  conversation  upon  the  building  of 
the  church,  the  count’s  family  and  castle,  and 
the  ruins,  and  had  then  passed  over  to  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  past  with  the  present,  in  a  polit¬ 
ical  point  of  view.  Besides,  the  architect  had 
exercised  so  much  skill  in  the  difficult  art  of 
entertaining  a  stranger,  that  the  provost  felt 
very  happy  to  have  under  his  roof  a  guest  who 
promised  to  give  him,  in  his  monotonous  life, 
such  various  entertainment. 

Alfhild  now  came  with  the  beer,  and  placed 
a  table  before  the  gentlemen.  The  large  to¬ 
bacco-box  of  the  provost,  the  meerschaum- 
bowls,  and  the  glasses,  looked  well  by  the  side 
of  the  polished  silver  cans,  containing  the  beer. 

“  We  generally  drink  it  with  sugar,”  said  the 
provost,  “  for  it  is  very  strong,  you  must  know.” 

“  I,  too,  will  thank  you  for  some,”  answered 
Seiler,  and,  with  a  pleasant  expression,  reached 
his  glass  toward  Alfhild. 

“  Upon  my  honor !”  exclaimed  he,  drinking 
off  the  foam,  and  casting  an  animated  look 
upon  Alfhild,  “  I  believe  even  Valhalla  could 
not  afford  a  better  drink !”  and  he  emptied  the 
glass  to  the  bottom. 
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At  this  moment  Uncle  Sebastian  entered,  | 
and  the  provost  introduced  him  to  the  guest,  j 
The  countenance  of  the  architect  assumed  a 
higher  color  ;  but  this  probably  arose  from  his 
surprise  at  Captain  Oernroos’s  strange  salute, 
which  consisted  only  of  the  words,  spoken  with 
great  absence  of  mind : 

“  Yes,  indeed  !  ha !  I  imagined  so  !” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PORTRAIT  AND  THE  OMENS. 

The  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  had  not 
yet  drunk  the  dew-drops,  when  Seiler  was  up, 
and  satin  his  morning-gown  in  a  corner  of  the 
sofa.  He  had  not  slept  well,  and  therefore  he 
had  risen  earlier  than  usual.  He  was  now 
occupied  with  looking  over  some  papers  that 
lay  before  him  on  the  table. 

If  one  had  judged  from  hi3  examining  eye, 
which  settled,  now  on  this  and  now  on  that 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  and  then  again, 
with  rapidity  ran  over  some  lines  in  the  manu¬ 
script,  one  would  have  been  induced  to  take 
him  for  a  traveller  who,  guide-book  in  hand, 
sails  along  a  river  looking  for  every  place  that 
is  mentioned.  At  length  he  laid  the  pamphlet 
aside,  and  sank,  with  his  arms  folded,  in  deep 
thoughts  ;  but  they  could  not  be  of  a  friendly 
and  cheerful  nature,  for  his  face  grew  darker, 
and  the  wrinkle  between  the  eyebrows  deeper,  i 

“  The  bed-curtains  with  large  flowers  are 
not  here,”  said  he,  in  a  voice  hardly  audible  ; 
“  the  innocent  angel  has  put  white  ones  in¬ 
stead.  Ah  !  one  does  not  sleep  very  well  be¬ 
hind  these  pure  white  hangings  unless  the  soul 
is  also  white  and  pure.  But  is  there  not  some¬ 
thing  moving  outside  the  door,  in  the  empty 
garret  ?  I  hope  no  listener  has  come.-’ 

Seiler  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  which  he 
slowly  opened.  Nobody  was  seen.  All  was 
silent  as  the  grave ;  only  now  and  then  a 
draught  of  air  waved  one  or  the  other  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  dresses  of  the  servants  hung  up  there.  A 
slight  shudder  crept  through  Seiler’s  soul.  It 
seemed  to  him,  that  these  black  frocks  with 
white  aprons  were  unfriendly  ghosts,  nodding 
to  him  their  morning  salutes. 

“  It  is  a  stupid  and  bad  custom  to  deck  out 
the  walls  in  this  manner,”  thought  he,  being 
out  of  humor.  “  If  we  consider  that  all  these 
outward  covers,  which  hang  here  like  culprits 
on  the  gallows,  but  a  short  time  before  inclosed 
beings  with  a  restless  soul  within  them,  then 
the  exhibition  of  these  masks  makes  a  ghost¬ 
like  impression.  However,  they  are  not  worth 
dwolling  on  longer.” 

Seiler  again  shut  the  door,  and  began  pacing 
up  and  down  his  beautiful  spacious  room. 
Soon  other  chords  began  to  vibrate  in  his  soul, 
of  which  his  beaming  eye  and  smoothed  brow 
again  bore  witness. 


“Oh!  ye  wonderfully  beautiful  notes,  swel¬ 
ling  up  from  the  heart-strings  like  sounds  of 
sweet  music!”  said  he,  half  whispering ;  “  from 
what  source  do  ye  come,  and  whither  do  ye 
go  1  I  have  lived — I  have  enjoyed  the  fairest 
scenes  of  life,  and  have  drained  to  the  dregs 
the  cup  of  misery,  held  to  the  lips  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  earth  ever  since  the  first  trans¬ 
gressor  lost  Paradise  and  happiness  ;  and  yet 
— yet — why  do  I  hasten  restlessly  onward'.' 
Why  do  I  not  stop  at  the  goal  already  found 
in  my  bleak  native  mountains,  which  promises 
quiet  and  repose?  Away  with  the  thought!  It 
is  weakness — unworthy  weakness — that  should 
never  dwell  in  the  breast  of  a  man.  The  vic¬ 
tory,  the  independence  of  man’s  will,  is  hia 
heaven — or  his  hell !” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  soliloquy,  Seiler’s 
countenance  resumed  its  expression  of  gloomy 
sternness,  and  his  piercing  eyes,  fixed  upon  the 
portrait  over  the  fire-place,  blazed  like  meteors 
in  a  moonless  night. 

“  By  Heaven  1  it  is  she  !  it  can  be  no  one 
else!”  he  exclaimed.  “Ha!  what  a  look! 
what  a  mouth  and  smile  !  what  an  expression 
in  the  whole  face  !  Oh,  woman !  thou  wrast 
called  once  an  angel;  but — yes,  yes!  Yo 
are  beautiful  images  of  innocence  and  fidelity. 
But  she  has  long  since  appeared  before  a 
higher  Judge,  as  also  have  the  others  One 
spark,  however,  yet  glimmers  beneath  the 
ashes,  which  vengeance  will  fan  to  a  flame,  to 
light,  by  its  clear  blaze,  the  villainy  hid  in 
darkness,  and  condemn  the  secret  transgres* 
I  sors.” 

A  motion  at  the  door  interrupted  his  mu- 
sings  ;  it  was  Stina,  who  entered  with  coffee 
and  a  plate  of  bread.  Seiler’s  countenance  in¬ 
stantly  assumed  an  expression  of  lawless  in¬ 
difference. 

“  Good  morning,  fair  Stina  !”  said  he.  “  Do 
you  always  take  coffee  at  so  late  an  hour,  here 
at  the  parsonage  ?” 

“  Why  this  is  not  late  ;  that,  I  think,  no  one 
can  say,”  answered  the  girl ;  “  but  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  wishes  to  have  his  coffee  earlier,  that  can 
be  done  to-morrow,  for  miss  is  always  up  in 
time.” 

“  Well,  if  it  will  be  no  extra  trouble,  I  would 
like  to  have  it  between  five  and  six  o’clock. 
Is  the  provost  already  up  ?” 

“  No,  neither  he  nor  the  captain.” 

“  Bring  me  quickly  some  water  for  shaving, 
Stina  ;  and  let  it  be  quite  warm.  And,  if  we 
are  to  remain  good  friends,  you  must  always 
be  as  quick  as  lightning.  Take  this,  and  run.” 

The  commanding  tone  and  air  of  Seiler, 
but  particularly  a  shining  dollar,  (which  she 
had,  however,  well  earned  by  the  repeated 
scouring  of  the  room,)  made  Stina,  who  was 
generally  very  slow  in  her  movements,  the 
most  light-footed  of  beings,  and  hardly  had  five 
minutes  elapsed,  when  she  reappeared  with 
the  water. 

“  You  want  your  boots  brushed?” 

“  My  travelling  boots  you  may  brush  at 
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some  convenient  time ;  I  shall  now  take  an¬ 
other  pair.” 

“  But  your  clothes  ?” 

“  Also  at  some  other  time  ;  those  I  wore 
yesterday  I  shall  not  wear  to-day.” 

“  But  those  were,  T  think,  very  handsome. 
In  the  afternoon  we  have  more  time,  and  then 
all  shall  be  done  at  once.” 

“  Very  well.  Now,  Stina,  as  poor  as  I  am 
dressed,  I  shall  go  out  ;  then  you  may  fix  up 
the  room.  But  Heaven  be  merciful  to  you,  if 
you  put  the  least  article  of  my  things  in  an¬ 
other  place  from  where  you  found  it !  We 
shall  not  remain  friends  if  you  do.” 

“  Stina,  Stina  !”  cried  a  voice  from  below  ; 
and  with  the  exclamation  :  “  Why,  the  captain 
is  already  up  and  stirring,  and  I  have  not 
brought  him  yet  his  hyssop  tea !”  Stina  flew 
down  stairs  so  fast  that  her  hair  and  hoop.pet- 
ticoat  fairly  streamed  in  the  air. 

The  sitting-room  below  had  been  swept, 
aired,  and  strewn  with  sprouts  of  fir,  and 
waited  for  its  usual  inmates.  Alfhild,  neatly 
and  simply  dressed,  was  gliding  about  with  the 
brush,  to  free  mirrors  and  tables  of  dust. 

She  was  a  charming  and  fascinating  girl. 
Over  her  whole  manner  lay  spread  a  maiden¬ 
liness  so  pure  and  lovely,  that  it  would  have 
been  sacrilege  to  have  doubted  the  harmony  of 
her  soul  with  her  appearance.  Besides,  there 
was  a  certain  childish  roguishness  in  her  mo¬ 
tions  that  became  her  extremely  well,  and  of¬ 
ten  manifested  itself  in  conversation  by  pecu¬ 
liar  turns  in  words  and  thoughts.  This  it 
was  that  made  one  think  they  saw  a  charming 
child,  that  had  just  left  its  play-things,  and  not 
a  full-grown  young  girl. 

“  Ah,  you  are  already  up,  Mr.  Seiler  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Alfhild,  as  she  saw  in  the  glass, 
which  she  was  just  dusting,  the  image  of  the 
architect,  who  stood  in  the  open  door. 

“  Is  it  permitted  to  enter  so  early  in  the 
day  ?”  asked  Seiler,  with  a  light  bow  and  a 
speaking  look  upon  the  young  hostess. 

“  Certainly  ;  as  soon  as  the  room  is  in  order, 
every  member  of  the  house  has  admittance. 
Every  one  goes  and  comes  as  he  pleases.  Did 
you  sleep  well  under  our  roof,  Mr.  Seiler?” 

“  I  did  not  sleep  at  all.  The  appearance  of 
my  room,  which,  by  its  old-fashioned  but  at  the 
same  time  beautiful  and  interesting  tapestry, 
and  through  the  solid  splendor  of  its  furniture, 
is  so  enticing  for  a  lively  fancy,  and  the  singu¬ 
lar  contrast  it  bears  to  the  large,  waste  garret- 
space,  and  its  curious  wardrobe — all  this  called 
up  strange  thoughts  in  me,  which  drove  away 
all  sleep.  Waking,  I  dreamed  myself  into 
past  times,  times  when  all  these  objects  which 
occupied  my  mind  were  new,  and  intended  for 
another  guest,  who,  no  doubt,  dreamed,  waked, 
and  felt  as  I.” 

“  I  am  indeed  sorry,”  answered  Alfhild, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  vexation,  “  that  these 
thoughts  and  imaginations  deprived  you  of 
sleep,  after  a  fatiguing  journey.  When  I 
asked  of  my  father  permission  to  arrange  this 


room  for  you,  I  hoped  its  prospect  would  be 
pleasant  and  of  use  to  you.  But  if  you  cannot 
sleep  in  it,  that  is,  if  you  converse  with  the 
ghosts  that,  for  half  a  century,  may  have 
haunted  there,  you  can  this  very  day  exchange 
this  for  one  of  our  common  rooms  for  visitors, 
in  the  side  wing.  But  then  I  shall  believe  that 
Uncle  Sebastian  was  right  when  he  said,  that 
my  preference  for  this  chamber  would  bring  its 
own  punishment.” 

“  No,  by  no  means  ;  I  wish  to  keep  it 
cried  Seiler.  “  Having  now  seen  it  by  day, 
and  become  familiar  with  its  furniture  and  the 
charming  prospect,  I  would  not  exchange  it  for 
another  for  any  price  ;  for  I  am  convinced  I 
should  be  the  loser.  But  what  did  you  say 
about  ghosts  ?  My  curiosity  is  indeed  ex¬ 
cited  ;  may  I  ask  for  a  further  explanation  1" 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Seiler,”  said  Alfhild,  so  low  that 
one  could  only  call  it  a  whisper,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  cast  an  attentive  look  upon  the 
door,  which  led  to  the  room  of  the  provost  ; 
“  it  is  perhaps  not  right  in  me  to  speak  of  things 
of  which  I  am  to  know  but  little  ;  but  an  old 
tradition  which  has  been  preserved  for  a  long 
time  in  our  family  says,  that  some  fifty  years 
ago,  this  room  was  the  stage  of  some  gloomy, 
mysterious  family  scenes,  the  recollection  of 
which  affected  so  disagreeably  the  succeeding 
minister  at  Hammarby,  Uncle  Sebastian’s  bro¬ 
ther,  that  the  room  was  closed,  and  has  not 
been  used  since.  But  I  think  this  may  have 
been  done  because  it  is  not  very  convenient, 
and  besides,  it  has  the  disagreeable  entrance 
through  the  attic.  Other  rooms  for  visitors 
were  built,  and  this  has  in  course  of  time  been 
forgotten.  As  regards  the  costly  furniture,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  here  from  the 
count’s  castle,  shortly  before  those  mysterious 
events ;  and  although  it  is  the  best  in  the 
whole  house,  yet  no  one  has  ever  attempted, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  take  it  down.” 

“  I  thank  you  for  these  communications, 
which  are  quite  interesting,”  said  Seiler,  while 
he  passed  his  handkerchief  over  his  brow,  as  if 
he  would  conceal  the  deep  color  glowing 
upon  it.  “  Yes,  indeed,  they  are  very  inte¬ 
resting.  They  only  increase  for  me  the  value 
of  the  room — for  I  have  a  weakness  for  all  that 
is  wonderful.  But  what  is  that  about  the 
ghosts  ?” 

“  Oh,  that  was  only  a  jest,”  answered  Alf¬ 
hild,  smiling.  “  But  still,  our  people  maintain 
to  have  sometimes  heard  noises  in  the  old 
room  ;  but  these  poor  people  are  full  of  super¬ 
stition.  I  myself  sat  many  a  summer’s  night, 
till  twelve  or  one  o’clock,  up  stairs  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  without  hearing  a  single  sound  which 
might  not  be  explained  in  a  natural  way.  I 
have  an  irresistible  desire  to  stay  in  that  room, 
and  you  cannot  conceive  the  joy  I  had  when  I 
saw  it  put  in  order  again.  If  there  is  anything 
inexplicable  in  the  whole  affair,  it  can  only  be 
the  firm  belief  that  haunted  me,  that  of  all  our 
rooms  this  one  would  be  the  most  agreeable  to 
you.” 
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"  Then  you  conceived  and  understood  me 
before  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  your  peaceful 
home,”  answered  Seiler  ;  while,  with  a  look 
that  cast  a  kindling  spark  in  Alf  hild’s  innocent 
heart,  he  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it. 
“  There  are  certain  presentiments,”  added  he, 
“  which  the  understanding  of  man  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  :  do  you  believe  in  such  ?” 

The  tone,  the  question  itself,  the  inimitable 
softness  of  voice,  and  the  mystic  character  of 
the  subject,  entirely  embarrassed  the  young, 
inexperienced  girl.  Softly  trembling,  like  a 
child  that  feels  tear  at  a  story,  and  yet  listens 
again  with  an  irresistible  desire,  Alfhild  an¬ 
swered  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice :  “  I  believe 
in  them.  Yesterday  evening  I  felt  something 
similar,  when  the  clatter  of  your  carriage  so 
wonderfully  mingled  with  the  ringing  of  the 
bells ;  you,  however,  arrived  here  half  an  hour 
after  the  ringing.” 

“  What !”  exclaimed  Seiler,  with  a  singular 
aw  e,  “  a  foretoken — a  presentiment  V' 

“  Yes,  even  so  !  My  father  and  myself  both 
heard  it.  We  went  out,  but,  as  I  just  said,  we 
found  nothing,  till  your  real  arrival  called  us  a 
second  time  to  the  front  door.” 

“  But  it  may  have  been  some  one  else  who 
rode  by.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  trouble 
ourselves  to  hold  the  simplest,  most  natural 
occurrence,  for  a  mysterious  foretoken,”  said 
Seiler,  and  strove  to  dispel  the  thoughts  which 
rose  within  him. 

“  But,”  rejoined  Alfhild,  “  the  path  from  the 
main  road  leads  only  to  the  parsonage,  and  to 
no  other  house.” 

“  If  you  really  did  not  hear  wrong,  I  must 
own  that  this  is  very  singular,”  Seiler  added 
with  a  smile.  “  It  would  then  be  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  what  I  said  before.” 

The  continuation  of  the  conversation  on  this 
subject  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
provost. 

After  the  gentlemen  had  breakfasted,  the 
holsteiner,  that  had  once  been  green,  drove 
up.  They  first  stood  on  some  ceremony  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  seats,  but  soon  agreed,  and  set  out 
on  the  road  to  Great  Hammarby.  Seiler  was 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  count  and  family. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DINNER. 

In  her  solitary  room  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
castle,  sat  the  Baroness  Ravenstein,  writing 
letters.  Thelma,  for  once  exempt  from  tire¬ 
some  lectures  and  jealous  inspection,  stood  in 
a  window  recess,  whence  she  observed,  through 
the  half-open  blinds,  her  cousin  walking  in  the 
court-yard  ;  apparently  more  bent  down  and 
weaker  than  usual,  and  supporting  himself 
with  a  cane,  as  though  oppressed  by  the  weight 
of  a  hundred  years. 


But  it  was  not  Albano  alone,  on  whom  her 
looks  rested :  they  were  attracted,  with  irre¬ 
sistible  power,  by  a  tall,  strong  figure,  that, 
with  a  kind  of  unwilling  yet  refined  politeness, 
checked  his  bold  step  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  creeping  walk  of  the  sickly  young  count. 

This  was  the  architect,  who  had  not  found 
the  old  count  at  home  ;  but  as  he  was  expected 
back  every  moment,  Seiler  preferred,  instead 
of  paying  his  respects  to  the  countess,  as  the 
provost  did,  to  stay  in  the  court  with  Albano, 
who,  however,  did  not  seem  by  any  means  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  politeness  of  the  stranger. 

“  Who  can  that  be  1”  Thelma  asked  herself! 
“  No  doubt,  some  nobleman  from  a  remote  part 
of  the  country.  Never  have  I  seen  a  man  of 
more  beautiful  appearance  and  bolder  bearing. 
Ah !  how  small  and  insignificant  Albano  ap¬ 
pears  by  his  side.  What  charming  motions, 
and - ” 

Thelma  sighed — at  what  1  That  she  did 
not  ask  of  herself ;  but  a  bitter  feeling  of  un¬ 
happiness  mingled  with  her  emotions,  when 
she  forcibly  brought  herself  to  think  on  the 
good  qualities  of  her  cousin,  of  which  she 
knew  many — which  were,  however,  incapable 
of  reconciling  her  to  the  want  of  a  beautiful 
exterior. 

“  If  he  would  only  be  less  distrustful !” 
This  wish  was  accompanied  by  a  bitter  sigh. 
“1  do  understand  him,”  she  thought ;  “  and 

also  mother,  uncle,  and  aunt  think -  But 

my  heart !  ah,  the  poor  heart !  how  it  is  roused 
when  they  say,  that  poor  young  ladies  must 
have  no  heart,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  their 
duty.  And  is  it  my  duty  to  sacrifice  my  heart, 
my  life,  and  my  whole  self,  for  the  benefits  that 
were  for  many  years  bestowed  upon  my  mo¬ 
ther  and  myself,  to  a  man  like  Albano  1  His 
sick,  bent-down,  misformed  body,  his  distrust¬ 
fulness,  his  violent  passion,  often  glaring  with 
rage,  excite  my  compassion  ;  but  when  his  eye 
is  burning  with  a  consuming  fire,  for  which  I 
have  no  name,  then  I  feel  a  shudder,  a  trem¬ 
bling,  and  abhorrence  at  the  thought  that  I  am 
to  be  his  own.  Oh !  I  would  rather  die,  than 
ever  rest  in  Albano’s  arms !  Yet,  no  more  of 
these  lamentations,  my  poor  heart !  Thou 
must  suffer  thyself  to  be  buried  alive,  in  the 
dreary  tomb  of  gratitude  !” 

Thelma  was  drawn  from  these  painful 
thoughts,  by  her  mother  reminding  her  that  it 
was  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  With  a  long 
look  upon  the  stranger,  and  a  shudder  at  the 
involuntary  comparison  of  Albano  with  him, 
she  went  out  of  the  room.  Had  she  waited 
a  few  seconds  longer,  she  might  have  seen  the 
old  count  return,  and  invite  the  stranger  to 
dinner ;  for  the  horses  were  quickly  taken  from 
the  holsteiner,  and  the  gentlemen  entered  the 
castle. 

In  the  small  saloon  in  which  the  noble  fam¬ 
ily  generally  stayed,  sat,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  dinner,  the  countess  and  the  provost  at 
the  chess-board.  The  first-mentioned  pre¬ 
ferred  a  game  at  chess  to  all  other  amusements. 
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and  as  the  provost  fortunately  was  a  very  skil¬ 
ful  player,  he  was  in  great  favor  with  her,  and 
never  came  to  the  castle  without  being  wel¬ 
comed  with  a  gracious  look,  and  drawn  to  the 
chess-board.  This  time,  the  game  had  lasted 
several  hours,  and  both  had  forgotten  the  ar¬ 
chitect,  who  had  not  yet  been  presented,  as 
well  as  .the  count,  the  dinner,  and  all  around 
them. 

The  entrance  of  the  baroness  with  Thelma, 
recalled  the  players  from  their  revery.  The 
eountess  suspected  it  must  be  pretty  late  ;  the 
provost  recollected  that  he  had  not  yet  paid 
dtis  respects  to  the  count.  They  rose,  with  the 
understanding  of  finishing  the  game  after  din¬ 
ner  ;  when  the  count  entered,  accompanied  by 
the  architect,  and  presented  him  to  his  wife. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  expression 
in  the  face  of  the  illustrious  lady,  when  they 
presented  to  her  the  elegant  and  neatly-dressed 
gentleman,  who  moved  with  an  ease  and  a 
bearing  that  might  have  done  honor  to  a  no¬ 
bleman,  simply  as  “  Mr.  Seiler,  the  Norwegian 
architect,  who  was  to  build  the  new  church.” 

The  countess  found  herself  greatly  discom¬ 
posed.  To  the  fascinating,  polished  stranger 
— and  that  he  had  those  qualities,  was  shown 
by  his  whole  manner — she  wished  to  show  all 
possible  attention  ;  to  the  architect,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  but  the  polite,  scantily-meas. 
tired  condescension  of  a  patroness.  But  what 
was  she  to  do,  to  take  a  proper  medium  ?  The 
case  was  delicate,  and  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  unnatural  attempt  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  that  stiffness  which  was  innate  with 
the  countess.  One  might  have  taken  her  for 
a  statue,  seeing  the  manner  in  which  she  list¬ 
ened  to  Seiler,  as  he,  in  chosen  expressions, 
spoke  of  his  good  fortune  to  be  allowed  to  pay 
his  respects  to  her  ladyship  the  countess. 

The  count,  who  did  not  lack  a  certain  sharp¬ 
ness  of  look,  saw  at  once  how  affairs  stood. 
He  therefore  hastened  to  shorten,  without  cere, 
mony,  the  formality  of  presentation. 

“  Mv  sister-in-law,  Mr.  Seiler,  the  Baroness 
of  Ravenstein,  and  Lady  Ravenstein,”  said 
he  ;  and  casting  a  glance  through  the  room, 
he  asked :  “  Where  is  Albano  1” 

He  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  While 
his  father  was  looking  round  for  him,  the  ar¬ 
chitect  directed  his  look  from  the  smooth,  gra¬ 
ciously  and  proudly  smiling  face  of  the  baron¬ 
ess,  upon  Thelma  ;  and  it  lasted  long  enough 
to  prove  to  her  distinctly,  that  she  had  made 
no  unfavorable  impression  upon  him. 

This  perception  covered  her  cheeks  with  a 
deep  blush,  which  was  observed  by  none  but 
him  who  caused  it.  He  was,  however,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  dangerous  confidant  she  could 
have — at  least,  it  would  not  have  been  unjust 
to  think  so  ;  for  a  smile  of  triumph  round  Sei¬ 
ler’s  mouth,  and  a  motion  with  the  eyelids, 
had  in  them  something  of  the  joy  one  imputes 
to  a  demon,  when  he  thinks  he  has  allured  an 
innocent  soul  into  the  snare. 

Albano  now  entered,  and  returned,  with  a 


negligent  indifference,  the  polite,  almost  deep 
bow  of  the  architect.  How  disgusting  did 
Thelma  find  the  one  in  this  moment,  and  how 
fascinating  the  other ! 

A  man  of  refinement  and  education  seldom 
allows  himself  a  premeditated  incivility,  if  he 
is  only  called  upon  to  observe  the  customary 
little  rules  of  intercourse  ;  but  Count  Albano 
despised  all  forms,  and  acted  only  as  he  pleased. 
Seiler,  however,  had  too  much  natural  and  ac¬ 
quired  tact,  not  to  act  as  if  he  observed  nothing 
of  the  want  of  education  in  the  young  count. 
He  immediately  directed  his  attention  to  the 
baroness,  with  some  trifling  question. 

A  few  moments  after  was  heard  through  the 
door  of  the  dining-room,  the  welcome  “  All  is 
ready  and  after  they  had  seated  themselves 
at  the  table,  the  restraint  relaxed  a  little.  The 
company  took  part  in  the  conversation,  which 
the  talent  of  the  architect  succeeded  in  intro¬ 
ducing,  sustaining,  and  guiding.  He  had  been 
much  in  foreign  countries,  and  not  without 
profit  to  himself.  He  also  knew  how  to  draw 
advantage  from  it,  and  now  depicted,  in  an 
animated  and  picturesque  style,  the  master- 
works  in  Rome,  and  its  architecture.  The 
capitol,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  triumphal 
arches  of  Trajan,  and  the  bloody  catacombs, 
all  were  discussed  ;  yet  in  a  manner  that  had 
nothing  forced  or  talkative  in  it,  but  quite  nat¬ 
ural,  and  at  most  only  showed  the  laudable 
design  to  entertain  the  company  during  dinner. 

“  Why,  surely  !”  whispered  the  baroness  to 
the  count,  while,  hovering  between  the  desire 
to  eat  and  to  listen,  she  directed  her  look  now 
upon  the  dishes  and  now  upon  Seiler,  “  the 
man  is  not  so  stupid — he  has  manners.  Upon 
my  honor,  the  man  has  seen  the  world — has 
ton,  wit,  taste  ;  and  an  architect,  my  brother !” 

“  This  is  nothing  very  uncommon,  my  gra¬ 
cious  sister,”  answered  the  count  in  a  low  tone. 
“  He  is  an  artist,  has  an  artistical  mind  and 
head,  and,  what  is  more,  an  artist’s  exterior. 
To  a  great  talent,  my  dear  sister,  and  to  an 
artist  who  appears  like  this  one,  and  conducts 
like  a  nobleman,  we  may  give  the  honor  of  our 
intercourse,  without  compromising  ourselves  in 
the  least.  Besides,  the  bishop  has  taken  him 
into  his  special  favor,  and  recommended  him 
to  me  very  particularly.” 

The  baroness  nodded  assent,  and  remarked: 

“  Certainly  !  certainly  !  nty  dear  brother  ; 
especially  in  the  country,  where  we  need  not 
be  so  very  particular.” 

The  attention  was  again  turned  upon  Seiler, 
who  saw  very  well  the  advantage  which  he 
gained  every  minute,  and  endeavored  to  in¬ 
crease  it  by  new  turns  of  conversation.  Only 
upon  one  of  the  company  his  arts  had  no 
effect.  Every  ingenious  idea,  every  pointed 
phrase,  shivered  and  recoiled  at  Albauo’s  cold¬ 
ness,  like  an  arrow  shot  against  a  granite 
rock.  He  grew  even  more  silent  and  gloomy, 
the  oftener  he  looked  upon  Thelma’s  animated 
features.  Forgetting  all  prudence,  during  the 
few  moments  of  so  rare  an  enjoyment,  she 
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gave  herself  up  to  the  enchanting  pleasure  of 
taking  in  all  the  images  and  ideas,  which  the 
much  travelled  stranger  brought  before  her 
mind,  letting  them  have  full  sway  over  her. 
She  did  not  think  of  incurring  the  reproof  of 
any  one,  until  her  eyes  accidentally  fell  upon 
Albano,  and  she  saw  in  his  face  displeasure, 
pain,  and  chagrin  struggle  together  ;  nay,  read 
even  the  condemnation  of  her  innocent  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Now,  suddenly  all  the  blood  rushed 
from  her  heart  to  her  face,  and  she  lost  the 
thread  of  Seiler's  interesting  conversation. 

None  of  the  company  had  perceived  these 
incidents,  except  old  Bargstedt,  who  had  his 
seat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  He  alone 
saw,  and  understood  how  new  threads  were 
tied  together,  and  how  the  old  ones  became 
entangled.  He  also  noticed  what  Albano 
could  not  see — sitting  on  the  same  side  with 
Seiler — the  fiery  glances  with  which  the  archi¬ 
tect  now  and  then  consulted,  as  it  were,  Thel¬ 
ma’s  taste.  But  Bargstedt  had  made  such  ob¬ 
servations  for  many  years,  and  under  several 
counts,  without  communicating  to  others  a 
single  word.  He  only  now  and  then  made  an 
exception  in  favor  of  Captain  Oernroos,  with 
whom  he  had,  from  boyhood,  stood  in  near  and 
friendly  relation.  However  this  may  be,  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  to  make  observations  was  his 
province,  and  every  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
every  planet  that  rose  on  the  count’s  horizon, 
■every  erratic  star  that  threatened  to  come  in 
collision  with  other  heavenly  bodies,  his  eye 
caught  immediately  ;  and  he  computed,  in  all 
silence,  from  his  humble  observatory,  what 
constellations  might  come  of  them. 

The  table  was  removed.  After  coffee  had 
been  handed  round,  and  the  provost,  by  a  gra¬ 
cious  sign  from  the  countess,  had  been  called 
to  the  chess-board  ;  the  baroness,  impelled  by 
a  mother’s  pride,  proposed  to  her  daughter  to 
sing  at  the  piano.  They  accordingly  went 
into  the  music-room. 

Thelma  felt  weak  and  fearful ;  her  per¬ 
formances  did  not  go  beyond  mediocrity,  and 
yet  the  baroness  had  praised  the  talent  of  her 
daughter  in  a  manner  that  might  have  placed 
the  most  skilful  artist  in  a  false  position. 
Thelma,  therefore,  was  in  a  very  painful  em¬ 
barrassment  ;  as  caprice  and  bashfulness  were 
to  the  baroness  synonymous  in  such  cases,  she 
was  obliged  to  take  her  seat  at  the  instrument. 
Seiler  placed  himself  behind  her  chair.  From 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  music,  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  he  followed,  and  turned 
the  leaves  at  the  proper  time,  the  baroness 
seemed  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  under¬ 
stood  something  of  the  art  himself,  and  there¬ 
fore  asked  him  whether  he  was  musical  ? 

“  Yes,  a  little  Seiler  answered,  with  a 
smile. 

“  I  mean  whether  you  play  on  any  instru¬ 
ment,  the  piano  for  instance  ?” 

■“  Very  little  indeed,  and  for  the  most  part 
nothing  but  my  own  phantasies,  for  which  I 
first  composed  words ;  but  they  are  mere  fra g¬ 


ments,  without  connection  or  value  ;  only  re¬ 
echoes  of  cheerful  or  sad  hours,  by  which  I 
sought  to  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  the  former, 
and  lessen  the  bitterness  of  the  latter.’” 

“  Really!  You  are  then  a  poet  and  com¬ 
poser  in  one  person  1  Indeed  a  very  talented 
young  man  !  I  pray,  let  us  hear  one  of  those 
compositions  ;  we  shall  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you.” 

“  My  feeble  musical  attempts  are  entirely 
unworthy  to  be  produced  before  an  audience 
so  refined  ;  yet  I  will  not  refrain  from  obeying 
your  command.” 

“  Your  chivalric  courtesy  would  not  allow 
this,”  said  the  baroness,  obligingly. 

Seiler  seated  himself  gracefully  at  the  piano, 
which  Thelma  had  just  left,  and  struck  a  few 
chords,  which  he,  by  degrees,  united  to  a  free 
phantasy,  and  by  which  he  produced  a  power¬ 
ful  effect  upon  the  hearers.  It  was  not  music, 
according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  but  the  soft  and 
charming  notes  that  alternated  in  wailing  and 
fiery  strains,  and  the  peculiar  transitions  from 
one  key  into  another — all  this  proved  him  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  love  for  harmony,  and  of  deep  feel¬ 
ing.  After  a  short  pause,  Seiler  sang,  with  a 
beautiful  full  tenor  voice,  one  of  his  songs. 

Hope  waves  her  torch,  as  when  the  workl  began. 

To  tight  the  path  of  life  so  deeply  shaded, 

Vet  little  trust  she  kindled  in  the  man 

Who  farther  to  enjoy  nor  wills  nor  can, 

Since  all  his  stars  have  long  since  wholly  faded. 

Still  of  the  worlds  beyond  the  earth  he  thinks, 

And  dreams,  with  fondness,  till  life’s  last  light 
closes ; 

Blow  on,  ye  storms  !  the  grave,  from  which  be 
shrinks, 

Is  quiet ;  there  the  weary  wanderer  sinks — 

There,  after  years  of  strife  and  anguish,  he  reposes. 

The  power  and  beauty  of  his  voice  and  per¬ 
formance,  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
persons  present.  For  some  time  after  the 
singer  had  finished,  tire  hearers  sat  still,  mute, 
and  almost  unconscious ;  admiration  glowing 
on  each  countenance. 

After  he  had  left  the  castle,  there  was  but 
one  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  Aibano’s, 
concerning  the  architect ;  that  he  was  a  highly 
ingenious,  refined,  and  talented  young  man. 
The  countess  had  gone  so  far  in  her  conde¬ 
scension,  that  she  had  left  the  chess-board, 
and  invited  Mr.  Seiler,  and  the  provost,  to 
dinner  for  Sunday  next.  This  was  a  distinc¬ 
tion  only  few  could  boast  of ;  and  on  their 
way  home  the  provost  endeavored  to  make  the 
architect  comprehend  this  great  honor,  who 
listened  politely,  yet  with  a  doubtful  smile. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  EVENIN'®  STOR31. 

Foot  months  fled  away.  The  building  of 
the  church  had  greatly  advanced,  when  o ns 
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beautiful  but  cloudy  evening  in  August,  the 
architect,  tired  with  the  exertions  of  the  day, 
returned  to  the  parsonage.  With  a  feeling  of 
delight  he  seated  himself  upon  the  already 
damp  turf-bank,  in  front  of  the  house ;  which, 
encircled  by  a  hedge  of  roses,  invited  him  to 
rest. 

This,  his  favorite  seat,  was  before  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  common  sitting-room  ;  and, 
almost  every  evening  Alfhild,  while  occupied 
with  some  domestic  work,  waited  here  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  with  some  elder-juice  and  water,  or 
with  a  glass  of  the  excellent  beer,  two  years 
old,  according  as  the  weather  made  it  agree¬ 
able.  This  evening,  however,  he  did  not  find 
Alfhild  here,  although  he  returned  from  the 
building  somewhat  later  than  usual. 

Seiler  threw  expectant,  restless  looks  upon 
the  open  house  door ;  the  grass-bank  grew 
damper,  since  a  fine  rain  had  begun  to  sprinkle 
the  earth  ;  yet  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  perceiving  it,  and  only  the 
brow,  round  which  the  dark  locks  played, 
grew  cold.  But  as  Alfhild  remained  absent, 
his  brow,  by  degrees,  became  wrinkled,  and 
grew  darker  as  the  evening  advanced. 

“  What  can  detain  her  7  Why  does  she  not 
come?  Shall  I  go  in  ?  No  !  If  she  does  not 
come  out,  I  shall  take  no  evening  meal.” 

Seiler  remained  yet  a  moment  longer  sitting 
upon  the  bank,  in  a  listening  posture.  All 
was  still  in  the  house  ;  only  the  even-measured 
steps  of  the  provost  and  Uncle  Sebastian,  who 
were  walking  up  and  down  in  the  parlor,  were 
heard.  Impatiently  the  architect  shook  his 
head,  sighed  once,  and  thought : 

,  “  This  evening,  then,  her  friendly  look  is 
not  to  chase  away,  with  its  beneficent  warmth, 
the  dark  clouds  that  lower  o’er  my  brow,  and 
darken  my  heart.  Alfhild,  thou  being  from  a 
better  world,  only  when  I  am  in  thy  presence 
do  I  feel  well!  Then  I  forget  all,  past,  pre¬ 
sent,  and  future.  An  inspiration  of  bliss 
moves  every  fibre,  and  when  I  am  near  thee, 
I  ut  once  become  a  trusting,  hopeful  child. 
Then  sleeps  the  serpent  in  my  bosom,  and  the 
tiger  dares  not  approach  where  the  angel  of 
innocence  keeps  watch.  Oh,  thou  pure  one  ! 
why  lie  yet  some  bitter  years  between  our 
hearts  ?  and  why  have  I  not  courage — the 

bond - ?  Yet  no,  it  would  be  cruel !  Many 

things  must  first  change  ;  but  first  ” — Seiler’s 
eyes  shot  fiery  sparks — “  my  work  must  be 
finished,  and  the  account  closed.” 

With  these  words  he  rose  quickly,  and  bis 
lofty  figure  shortly  after  disappeared  among 
the  bushes,  which  encircled  the  borders  of  the 
lake. 

A  boat  lay  on  the  shore.  Seiler  unfastened 
it ;  after  having  cast  a  searching  look  around, 
he  stepped  in  and  let  the  light  bark  glide  upon 
the  blue  surface.  He  kept  close  to  the  land, 
and  approached,  after  having  scarce  an  hour 
plied  the  oar,  a  rocky  hill  that  stretched  into 
the  lake,  and  with  its  white  shells,  and  snail- 
houses,  lay  there  like  a  great  swan.  Seiler, 


with  a  skilful  hand,  forced  the  boat  through 
the  dense,  high  masses  of  rushes,  and  landed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  Several  clefts 
formed  here  a  kind  of  staircase.  He  reached 
this,  but  stopped,  however,  seyeral  times,  and 
seemed  to  check  his  breath,  to  listen  ;  not  a 
sound  was,  however,  to  be  heard. 

“  Do  all  deceive  me  this  evening  V’  said 
Seiler,  a3  he  stood  on  the  peak  of  the  cliff,  and 
from  thence  looked  down  to  a  spot  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  where,  of  some  loose  blocks  of  rock 
and  trees,  a  commodious  and  spacious  grotto 
was  erected,  to  which  a  well-beaten  path  led 
from  the  east  side  of  the  park  attached  to  the 
count’s  castle. 

Seiler  seemed  undetermined  whether  to  de¬ 
scend  or  remain.  As  he  stood  listening,  his 
ear  caught  the  echo  of  sweet  music  from  the 
grotto  ;  the  tones  seemed  those  of  a  soft  voice, 
accompanied  by  a  lute.  The  music  suddenly 
ceased,  as  his  own  deep  voice  burthened  the 
echo.  Soon  after,  all  was  quiet — so  still,  that 
the  very  motion  of  the  leaves  could  be  heard. 
The  castle  clock  struck  nine,  as  a  light  figure, 
illumined  by  the  moonlight,  glided  along  the 
dark  path  between  the  grotto  and  the  park. 

Seiler  remained  on  the  peak  of  the  cliff'. 
Not  a  word  escaped  his  half-closed  lips,  round 
which  played  a  subtle  smile  ;  but  his  eyes  fol¬ 
lowed  the  white  dress  that  inclosed  the  charm¬ 
ing,  hastening  figure  ;  and  when  this,  at  the 
end  of  the  path,  timidly  turned  and  made  a 
motion  with  the  lute,  as  if  taking  leave,  then 
Seiler  bowed  to  her  in  a  manner  which  ex¬ 
pressed  as  much  the  finest  gallantry,  as  the 
most  bashful,  warmest  admiration. 

Lady  Ravenste'in  immediately  after  vanished 
in  the  dark  alleys  of  the  park. 

The  architect  now  descended,  not  without 
difficulty,  upon  the  uneven  path  to  the  grotto, 
and  reached  it  in  safety.  In  the  grotto  itself 
he  tarried  but  a  moment ;  he  stood,  however, 
much  longer  at  the  broad  barrier  which  sepa¬ 
rated  the  small  space  before  it  from  the  deep 
abyss.  On  this  aide  of  the  rocky  hill  there 
was  no  landing-place,  as  it  was  much  easier 
to  get  to  the  pavilion  from  the  park  and  garden 
than  from  the  lake.  The  architect  occupied 
himself,  for  a  short  time,  with  examining  the 
pavilion  and  the  hill  from  all  sides ;  he  then 
appeared  gradually  to  change  his  thoughts,  and 
to  meditate  on  other  things  than  those  relating 
to  locality.  His  eyes  turned  upon  the  moon, 
which,  beaming  between  some  dark  clouds, 
was  reflected  in  the  lake,  and  upon  the  stars 
that  sparkled  in  the  heavens. 

“  How  magnificent  and  great,”  said  he 
aloud,  “  are  the  works  of  God,  compared  to 
our  miserable  creations  !  What  is  the  greatest 
and  highest  master  work  that  human  mind  can 
produce,  compared  to  a  single  dew-drop  in  the 
chalice  of  a  flower  l  Nothing !  a  shadowy 
image — a  dream !  What  else  but  shadow  and 
dream  can  be  the  inheritance  of  man  ?  The 
heart,  full  of  unspeakable  desire,  drags  itself 
along  in  darkness,  and  is  not  able  to  obtain 
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for  itself  light  enough  to  take  one  look  into 
the  future.  We  regard  with  envy  the  winged 
beings  that  hasten  through  spaces  which  our 
eye  is  not  able  to  measure.  They  fly  !  The 
thoughts  of  men  also  fly,  and  are  able  to  soar 
higher  than  the  birds  ;  and  yet  we  envy  them 
for  their  wings.  Oh,  how  miserable !  Fare¬ 
well,  ye  shining  stars,  wandering  through  the 
silent  night!  Bear  a  friendly  greeting  to  the 
beloved  valleys  of  my  youth — to  my  native 
home,  with  its  giant  mountains.  How  gladly 
would  I  go  with  you,  if  all  were  yet  as  formerly. 
But  my  path  leads  not  upward  ;  no  !  down¬ 
ward,  downward,  into  the  dark  deep  !” 

Pale,  and  wet  with  the  dews  of  night,  Seiler 
stood  resting  his  arm  upon  the  barrier  of  the 
grotto.  The  beams  of  the  moon  fell  bright 
upon  his  figure  ;  and  whoever  had  seen  him 
at  this  moment,  would  have  owned  never  to 
have  met  more  manly  beauty. 

The  sky  was  suddenly  clouded  over ;  the 
moon  disappeared  behind  masses  of  vapor,  the 
stars  veiled  their  silver  light,  and  impenetrable 
darkness  fell  upon  the  earth.  Anon,  rivers  of 
red  fire  hissed  through  the  air  and  tore  the 
cloudy  pall,  and  the  awful  thunder  rolled  with 
a  dull,  heavy  sound  along  the  horizon.  Seiler 
stood  in  deep  thought,  regardless  of  darkness 
and  danger,  until  streams  of  rain  warned  him  to 
shelter  himself  in  the  grotto.  He  entered,  and 
seated  himself  upon  the  bank  of  turf  that  ran 
along  the  walls.  His  thoughts  were  now 
turned  back  to  the  parsonage  and  Alfhild. 
What  might  they  think  of  his  staying  out  so 
late  ?  Alfhild’s  image,  with  all  its  signs  of 
anxiety,  came,  before  his  soul.  He  saw  her  in¬ 
creasing  pain,  with  the  increase  of  the  tempest 
and  the  advancing  night.  He  determined 
finally  to  undertake,  however  difficult  it  might 
be,  the  slippery  way  up  the  hill,  and  thence 
down  the  other  side  to  his  boat ;  and,  in  spite 
of  wind  and  rain,  to  get  back  to  the  parsonage. 
He  was  about  to  rise  to  execute  his  purpose, 
when  hasty  steps  from  the  park  approached  the 
grotto. 

Seiler  was  not  a  man  who  was  easily  em¬ 
barrassed  by  unforeseen  incidents  ;  but  still,  he 
now  felt  his  face  glow  at  the  thought  of  being 
discovered  here.  What  excuse,  what  reason¬ 
able  pretext  could  he  give,  to  justify  his  late 
and  singular  visit  within  the  limits  of  the 
castle  ?  To  come  to  the  grotto  by  the  usual 
way,  he  would  have  had  to  go  across  the  court 
of  the  castle  and  through  the  garden,  where 
he  would  have  surely  lighted  upon  people  who, 
as  the  evening  was  fair,  must  have  been  there. 
To  pretend  that  he  came  this  way  could  not, 
therefore, be  thought  of;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  confess  that  he  had  stolen  thither  by  unusual 
paths,  might  have  given  rise  to  suspicions  which 
would  be  unpleasant  to  him. 

“  Why  did  I  not  go  home  immediately  ?” 
muttered  Seiler  between  his  teeth.  “  I  never 
found  delight  in  these  night-adventures.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  steps  had  approached 
quite  near,  and  Seiler  saw,  through  the  half- 


opened  door  of  the  grotto,  the  small  figure  of  a 
man  in  a  short  frock-coat  take  the  place  at  the 
barrier  which  he  had  just  quitted.  Seiler  re¬ 
mained  quiet,  and  the  other,  who  seemed  to 
devour  with  his  eyes  the  grand  picture  of  the 
contending  elements,  did  not  perceive  that  he 
had  a  witness.  Single  words,  without  connec¬ 
tion,  struck  Seiler’s  ear  ;  but  the  sounds  died 
away  amid  the  powerful  rolling  of  the  thunder 
and  the  streaming  down  of  the  rain.  The  few 
syllables  which  he  caught  were,  however,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  him  that  his  neighbor  was 
Count  Albano,  whose  presence,  of  all  others, 
he  desired  least  at  this  moment.  About  half 
an  hour  thus  passed.  Thor’s  car  rolled  heavily, 
but  more  distant ;  the  masses  of  clouds,  driven 
by  a  strong  -wind,  moved  along  the  sky,  now 
partially  clear,  in  fantastic  forms,  and  the  rain 
gradually  moderated. 

“Now,  I  hope, he  will  return  to  the  castle,” 
thought  Seiler,  drawing  himself  deeper  into 
the  grotto.  But  he  had  miscalculated.  Fa¬ 
tigued  by  the  exertions  of  body  and  soul,  and 
shaken  by  a  severe  chill,  Count  Albano  sud¬ 
denly  entered  to  seek  rest  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  intended  to  let  the  wild  thoughts  pass  by 
which  chased  each  other  within  him,  and  had 
also  driven  him  out  into  the  stormy  night. 

“  Who  is  there  ?”  called  out  the  count,  os, 
in  opening  the  door,  he  perceived  that  some 
one  was  in  the  grotto.  “  Who’s  there  ?”  he 
called  out  once  more,  in  a  deep  and  angry 
voice,  which  one  would  have  hardly  expected 
of  his  feeble  body. 

“  A  friend  of  more  peaceful  scenes  of  nature, 
youi^ordship,  than  those  just  ended,”  answered 
the  architect,  while  he  rose  and  made  a  cour¬ 
teous  bow.  “  The  beauty  of  the  evening  al¬ 
lured  me  out  upon  the  lake,  where  the  tempest 
surprised  me,  and  compelled  me  to  land  here 
and  seek  shelter.” 

“  To  land  ?”  asked  Albano,  with  a  sharp 
expression  of  voice.  “  You  seem  to  forget  that 
there  is  no  landing-place  here.” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.” 

“  Indeed  ?  that  would  not  have  entered  my 
mind  !  Then  Mr.  Architect  has  made  a  pretty 
long  and  laborious  promenade  to  find  shelter, 
which  he  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  obtained 
as  quickly  and  with  less  trouble,  by  returning 
to  the  parsonage  ;  for  I  think  it  must  take  no 
little  time  to  climb  up  the  bare  rock,  and  go 
down  the  other  side,  to  come  here — especially 
in  such  weather !” 

“Not  so  very  much,  if  one  is  nimble  and 
accustomed  to  such  labors,”  the  architect  re¬ 
marked  carelessly. 

“To  such  adventures,  you  had  better  say,” 
rejoined  the  count,  irritated  by  Seiler’s  answer. 
“  As  it  has  now  cleared  off,”  he  added,  collect¬ 
ing  the  last  remnant  of  his  self-control  to  re¬ 
main  calm,  “  you  need  shelter  no  further ;  and 
I  request  you  now  to  leave  this  place  to  me. 
I  had  this  grotto  constructed  that  1  might  be 
undisturbed.” 

“  As  your  lordship  commands,”  answered 
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Seiler  with  much  composure.  “  Allow  me  to 
assure  you  that,  if  I  had  known  the  entrance 
to  this  grotto  was  forbidden  to  strangers,  I 
should  not  have  sought  it.  My  ignorance  of 
this  circumstance  excuses,  perhaps,  the  liberty 
I  have  taken,  and  shall  not  take  again.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  formula  of  polite¬ 
ness,  Seiler  made  a  slight  bow  ;  and  a  few 
minutes  after  he  climbed,  like  a  practiced 
huntsman,  up  the  cliff,  and  soon  disappeared 
behind  it. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FIRES  OF  JEALOUSY. 

“  Satan  !”  exclaimed  Albano,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  when  Seiler  had  left  the  grotto,  “  you 
will  not  make  me  believe  that  you  came  here 
without  a  particular  purpose  !”  He  struck  his 
forehead,  and,  in  the  same  moment,  he  knock¬ 
ed  his  foot  against  a  light  object  that  lay  on 
rhe  ground.  “  Ha  !  what  was  that  ?”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  seeking  with  his  hands  for  the  token 
of  Seiler’s  hated  presence.  “  A  pocket-book 
containing — what  ?  Can  it  be  that  he  left  it 
behind  on  purpose  ? — can  it - Oh  !  ye  pow¬ 

ers  of  darkness  !  ye  change  my  blood  to  fire  ! 
my  brain  is  burning,  my  senses  feel  seized  upon 
by  the  demon  of  madness !  Could  he,  per¬ 
haps - No,  no  !  Away,  abominable  thought ! 

And  yet,  how  did  not  she  gaze  on  him  the  first 
day  at  dinner  !  With  what  eagerness,  with 
what  delight,  did  she  take  in  each  word  that 
came  over  his  cursed  lipfe !  And  since  that 
time,  how  shy  and  reserved  she  appeared,  to 
conceal  the  sympathy  she  felt,  when  he  ap¬ 
proached  her  with  his  refined  impudence.  Did 
she  not  blush,  and  grow  pale,  and  tremble,  when 
I  surprised  her  exchanging  looks  with  him  ? 
Unfortunate  girl !  if  it  were  possible — if  my 
senses  do  not  deceive  me,  then  tremble  !  Love, 
which  now  makes  me  a  miserable  fool,  would 
then  change  into  revenge,  and  make  of  me  a 
man  !  nay,  a  devil !  When  I  met  her,  in  the 
court  an  hour  since,  did  not  she  then  come 
from  here  ?  She  was  so  warm,  and  told  me 
that  she  had  been  running,  not  to  miss  the  eve¬ 
ning  meal.  Her  warmth  might  come  from 
something  else.  No,  no  !  not  so  ;  that  cannot 
be  !  I  am  a  timid  child  that  sees  spectres  in 
the  clear  light  of  day.  She  is  pure  ;  yes,  Thel¬ 
ma  is  pure  as  an  angel  of  heaven.  But  I  must 
see  what  this  pocket-book  contains.” 

Count  Albano  now  closed  carefully  the  door 
of  the  grotto,  then  put  his  hand  into  his  pock¬ 
et,  and  found  a  key  to  a  small  closet.  He 
opened  it,  and  took  out  implements  to  strike  a 
fire,  and  a  lamp,  which  was  soon  lighted  and 
placed  upon  a  stone  table  ;  at  length  he  seated 
himself  near  it,  upon  the  moss  bank,  with  the 
pocket-book  in  his  hand. 

The  ungainly  figure,  in  the  dimly  lighted 
cavern,  made  a  very  disagreeable  picture  ;  and 


the  cold,  closed  grotto,  with  its  dark,  damp 
walls,  built  of  large  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees; 
the  moss-banks,  the  stone  table,  the  ugly  form 
of  the  exiled  count,  his  rolling  eyes,  the  entan¬ 
gled  red  hair,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  all  gave 
to  this  night  scene  a  ghostly  aspect ;  and  when 
Albano,  with  Satanic  caution, but  with  devour¬ 
ing  eyes,  took  from  the  pocket-book  accounts 
of  buildings,  drawings,  letters,  and  other  pa¬ 
pers,  and  also  two  small  cases  of  red  maraquin, 
he  resembled,  at  this  occupation,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  lower  world,  who  has  come  up  to  hold 
a  charnel-house  examination.  Upon  each  new 
object  he  fixed  his  staring  eyes,  and  when  the 
pocket-book  was  at  last  emptied,  and  all  the 
things  lay  on  the  table,  a  demoniacal  smile  curl¬ 
ed  round  his  mouth. 

For  some  moments  be  seemed  undecided 
where  to  begin  ;  finally,  he  took  one  of  the  two 
letters.  He  opened  it,  and  found  it  signed  by 
a  name  entirely  unknown  to  him.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  read  it,  half  aloud,  as  follows  : 

“  Brother  Rudolph — The  proof  of  friend¬ 
ship  you  desire  of  me,  is  as  unnatural  as  it  is 
incomprehensible  ;  and  I  will  hope  that  it  was 
only  an  unhappy,  quickly  passing  excitement, 
that  induced  you  to  decide  upon  a  step  that 
wars  against  the  laws  of  morality,  and  would 
be  a  sure  means  of  exposing  you  to  the  odium 
of  the  world.  Far  from  complying  with  your 
wishes,  I  shall  not,  therefore,  mention  a  word 
to  the  unhappy  woman  to  whom  relates  this 
affair;  convinced  that,  when  the  excitement  in 
which  you  now  live  is  past,  you  will  see  your 
folly,  and  ask  me  to  keep  it  secret. 

“  Excuse  me,  therefore,  if,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  I  hold  you  unworthy  of  receiv. 
ing  information  on  what,  otherwise,  wrould 
have  made  the  main  subject  of  my  letter.  I 
have  now  only  to  bid  you  farewell,  with  the 
wish  that  you  may  soon  become  again  rational, 
that  you  may  be  further  loved  by  your  friend, 

“  Bloom.” 

A  host  of  confused  thoughts  and  dim  ideas 
were  reeling  in  Albano’s  head.  He  read  the 
letter  three  or  four  times  over  ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  circumstance — which  present¬ 
ed  itself  clear  as  the  sun — that  Seiler  was  in 
love,  and  found  himself,  at  present,  in  an  in¬ 
toxication  of  bliss,  all  remained  dark.  But 
what  more  wanted  Albano'  to  know!  Was 
not  this  enough  ? 

“He  loves!”  Albano  exclaimed;  “loves 
Thelma,  my  future  bride  !”  His  lips  quivered, 
while  he  tried  to  press  them  convulsively. 
“  But  what  stupidity,  to  believe  that  he  will 
soon  recover  himself,  and  forget  his  paroxysm  1 
Ha  !  to  bum  and  hope  for  Thelma,  that  some 
favor  may  comfort  and  cool  the  burning  heat ! 
Such  thoughts  only  he  can  harbor,  who  has 
never  seen  her,  and  never  came  near  her  irre¬ 
sistible  circle  of  enchantments!  But,  by  Hea¬ 
ven  !  let  this  Norwegian  adventurer  try  to 
snatch  but  one  drop  of  the  cordial  for  which 
my  soul  is  thirsting,  if  he  dare  !  She  shall  be 
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mine,  and  that  soon  ;  and  may  he  then  thirst 
and  burn,  till  his  heait  fails  to  ashes  !” 

Thus  Albano  raved  till  his  strength  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  soul  could  bear  the 
straining  no  longer.  Now  he  seized  another 
stimulus,  another  letter.  The  same  hand,  the 
same  signature,  as  in  the  first.  From  the  date 
it  appeared  that  Seiler  had  received  it  quite 
recently.  Albano  mechanically  trimmed  the 
lamp  and  began  to  read  ; 

“Rudolph!  By  the  friendship  thatbound  us 
together  from  youth,  by  the  vow  which  you, 
three  years  ago,  confirmed  with  an  oath,  I 
call  upon  you,  to  come,  to  yourself  and  to  us. 
Leave  Hammerley — give  up  the  building  of 
the  church — flee  the  alluring  siren-voice — in 
short,  leave  all  which  destroys  the  peace  of 
your  soul  and  the  happiness  of  the  future.  Oh, 
Rudolph  !  is  it  you  whose  power  I  so  often 
admired1?  Is  it  you  who  is  not  able  to  tear 
himself  away  from  the  magic  spell  in  which 
your  reason,  and  your  noblest  feelings  are 
stifled,  by  sipping  the  intoxicating  foam  ? 

“  It  is  vain  that  you  state  your  reasons  ; 
with  me  they  avail  nothing ;  and  never — I  tell 
it  you  for  the  last  time — shall  I  lend  my  hand 
or  my  name  to  a  play  that  would  brand  you 
and  your  accredited  agent  with  disgrace. 

“  Bloom.” 

“  I  cannot  comprehend  this — my  head 
grows  dizzy  and  burns,”  said  Albano.  What 
does  he  want  ?  the  wretch  !  It  cannot  be  to 
elope  with  her !  Oh  no,  impossible  !  Such 
bold  adventures  are  buried  with  the  age  in 
which  the  violent  exploits  of  knights  did 
cease.  But  there  is  something  in  these  mys¬ 
teries,  that  is  incomprehensible  to  me.  Some 
plan  is  preparing,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
cross  my  designs.  Worm! — do  not  stir; 
creep  in  the  dust,  where  thou  belongest,  and 
stretch  not  thy  hand  toward  a  fruit  which 
hangs  too  high  for  thee  !” 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  looking 
steadily  upon  the  last  lines  of  the  letter ;  then 
he  hastily  ran  over  the  other  things.  The 
drafts  of  buildings  he  replaced.  Now  he 
came  to  a  pamphlet  with  gilded  edges,  of 
which  he  read  only  the  title  “  Sketches  from 
JEAMES  LkgANGER-’s  LIFE,  DURING  HIS  TRAVELS 

in  Sweden  in  1741  and  1742. ” 

“  Old  stuff!”  said  Albano,  taking  up  one  of 
the  Maroquin  cases.  The  little  spring  opened 
at  the  first  pressure,  and  the  young  count’s 
eyes  fell  upon  the  glorious  features  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  face,  whose  fiery  speaking  looks  defy 
all  attempts  at  description. 

“  Here  I  am  entangled  in  a  new  labyrinth, 
from  which  I  see  no  outlet,”  muttered  Alba¬ 
no,  while  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  portrait. 
“  Is  it  she  whom  he  loves  ?  Truly  a  beauty  ! 
but  the  original  cannot  be  found  with  us  here. 
No,  that  cannot  be  ;  perhaps  a  sister.” 

With  a  lingering  hand  he  put  the  portrait 
into  its  case  again,  and  took  up  the  other. 

This  was  the  picture  of  a  young  man  with 


regular  and  extremely  animated  features. 
Albano  looked  at  it  very  carelessly,  and  as  he 
put  it  down  he  read  on  the  back  side  of  it 
“Jeannes  Leganger,”  the  same  name  which 
he  had  seen  on  the  pamphlet.  Too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  he  hardly 
noticed  this  circumstance,  and  put  all  things 
again  in  their  places. 

But  now  the  question  arose  with  Albano  : 
has  the  architect  left  the  pocket-book  behind 
on  purpose,  or  has  he  lost  it  ?  In  the  first 
case,  his  design  might  be,  that  Thelma  should 
read  the  letters,  and  conclude  from  them  his 
passion  for  her.  He  rejected  this  thought, 
however. 

“  Such  a  daring  fellow  would  be  capable  of 
writing  to  her  his  passien  with  t^re  and  blood  ; 
or  would  even  have  the  boldness  to  express  it 
to  her  in  words,”  said  the  count.  “  Hence, 
that  he  has  lost  it  is  the  most  probable  con¬ 
clusion  ;  for  if  Thelma  were  in  the  play,  it 
would  have  answered  his  purpose  to  leave 
only  the  two  letters.  He  will  no  doubt  come 
and  look  for  it  to-morrow.  It  may  remain 
lying  here,  for  she  will  not  be  up  before  he 
will  make  his  morning  visit  here.” 

Albano,  entirely  exhausted,  let  his  head 
sink  upon  his  hand,  and  gave  himself  up  with¬ 
out  resistance  to  the  fantastic  dreams  which 
his  excited  imagination  called  forth  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  what  he  had  just  passed  through. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  saw  Thelma  with 
the  bridle  wreath  round  her  pale  brow,  silent, 
patient  and  meek,  resigning  herself  to  her 
fate,  and  reaching  to  him  her  hand  for  liie. 
Ancn,  he  saw  her  upon  her  knees,  with  dis¬ 
hevelled  hair,  crouching  at  his  feet,  and  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  spare  her.  In  vain  his  arms  clasped 
her  with  wild  violence  ;  they  were  wrestling 
with  each  other.  She  freed  herself  from  him, 
but  he  seized  her  again ;  at  last  she  sank 
down,  exhausted,  and  in  her  look  which  she 
fixed  upon  him  once  more,  there  was  inex¬ 
pressible  meekness  and  resignation. 

Albano’s  gloomy  mind  was  deeply  stirred 
by  the  ghostly  picture  which  moved  before 
his  soul.  His  feelings,  strained  in  the  most 
painful  manner,  found  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
He  wept  convulsively.  With  lamentation  he 
called  upon  Thelma’s  image,  to  stay  and  not 
leave  him  to  a  future  of  unbounded  misery. 
Caressing,  entreating  words,  flowed  from  his 
lips.  The  expression  of  his  face  grew  milder, 
more  resigned. 

Had  Thelma  seen  and  heard  him  now, 
who  can  tell  what  effect  this  hour  might  have 
had  upon  her.  But  when  he  was  with  her, 
he  was  constantly  ruled  by  pride,  artificial 
coldness,  distrust  and  petty  revenge.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  to  reveal  to  her  this  bound¬ 
less  love,  which,  in  its  paroxysm,  bordered  on 
madness.  Albano  apprehended,  perhaps  not 
without  reason,  that  this  glow  of  passion  in  a 
body  like  his,  might  excite  disgust,  nay,  per¬ 
haps  sneers.  The  breast  of  the  pitiable 
youth  heaved  violently  in  the  struggle  that 
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passed  within  him,  and  his  tears  burned  like 
fire  upon  his  cheeks. 

Steps  were  heard  at  this  moment,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  dark  shadow  appeared  on  the 
threshold.  Albano  gazed  on  it  till  he  at  last 
recognized  the  bent  figure  of  old  Borgstedt. 

“  Almighty  Heaven  !”  exclaimed  the  faith¬ 
ful  servant,  “who  would  have  expected  your 
lordship  here  I  I  had  no  rest  in  bed  ;  I  saw 
you  go  out,  and  feared  some  mishap  might 
have  met  you,  as  I  did  not  hear  you  come  back. 
How  wet  you  are  ! — and  you  have  not  taken 
your  cloak  with  you! — For  Heaven’s  sake 
let  us  go  home  ;  I  see  you  are  shaken  by  a 
fearful  fever.  You  must  not  stay  here  on  any 
account !” 

“  Let  me  alone,  Borgstedt,”  Count  Albano 
answered,  slowly  returning  to  reality.  “  Go 
home,  and  never  again  disturb  me  in  my 
wanderings,  which  I  undertake  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  alone.  I  excuse  you  this  time, 
on  account  of  your  good  intentions ;  but 
don’t  do  it  again  ;  for,  you  comprehend,  old 
man,  that  I  cannot  wish  to  have  witnesses  in 
such  moments.” 

There  was,  as  usually,  something  com¬ 
manding  in  his  tone  ;  but  it  was  now  so 
mingled  with  pain,  sadness,  nay,  perhaps  even 
shame,  to  be  found  in  such  a  state,  that  Borg¬ 
stedt  could  not  refrain  a  tear,  which  fell  upon 
the  hand  of  the  count,  as  the  old  man  was 
leaning  over  the  table. 

“  What  now  !”  exclaimed  Albano  with 
vehemence,  while  he  withdrew  his  hand  as 
if  stung  by  a  wasp.  “  Is  it  come  to  this,  that 
my  servants  weep  over  me  for  pity  1  Go,  old 
man,  go  !  You  are  too  faithful  and  devoted  ; 
I  need  not,  therefore,  command  you  to  be  si¬ 
lent  on  what  you  have  heard  and  seen  here.” 

“  No,  your  lordship,  I  cannot  go  till  you 
go  with  me  ;  my  anxiety  is  not  caused  by 
what  I  heard  and  saw.  I  have  lived  to  see 
yet  more  curious  things,  and  it  does  not  sur¬ 
prise  me  that  a  man  should  have  feelings 
which  he  pours  out  to  himself,  since  no  one 
else  understands  them.  Believe  me,  in  the 
time  of  your  grandfather  I  saw  very  peculiar 
things;  and  one  may  have  confidence  in  an 
old  servant  like  myself,  to  whom,  for  upward 
of  half  a  century,  all  family  secrets  are  known. 
Many  secrets  lie  buried  in  my  breast,  and 
they  will  all  die  with  me.  But  you  must  go 
back  with  me, absolutely  ;  it  is  high  time  that 
you  go  to  bed.  We  shall  see  to-morrow  if 
all  this  exposure  passes  by  without  bad  con¬ 
sequences.” 

In  the  voice  of  the  old  servant  there  was 
something  which  Albano,  usually  stubborn, 
could  not  resist ;  and  this  time  the  highly  un¬ 
common  event  happened,  that  a  subordinate 
man  exercised  power  over  him.  He  rose  in 
silence,  put  out  the  lamp,  locked  it  up,  threw 
the  pocket-book  upon  the  ground  where  he 
found  it,  and"  left,  with  Borgstedt,  the  myste¬ 
rious  grotto. 

As  soon  as  Albano  came  out  in  the  cool¬ 


ness  of  night,  he  felt  his  wet  clothes  cling  to 
his  burning  limbs.  A  severe  chill  came  on, 
and  shaken  by  cold  so  that  he  could  hardly 
keep  himself  upright,  he  at  length  reached 
his  room.  The  old  servant  lit  the  wax 
candles,  and  put  his  young  master  to  bed. 
He  gave  him  some  cooling  medicine,  and  co¬ 
vered  him  closely  with  all  he  could  find. 
After  all  this  was  done,  and  a  sign  from  the 
fatigued  count  had  informed  him  that  his 
kind  services  were  no  longer  needed,  Borg¬ 
stedt  withdrew,  yet  no  farther  than  the  next 
room,  where  he  lay  down  on  a  sofa. 

“The  cursed  love-fever!”  muttered  Borg¬ 
stedt  ;  “  if  that  attacks  a  brain  which  was 
not  quite  right  before,  madness  is  complete. 
And  the  worst  of  all  is  when  a  soul  all  fire 
and  flame  gets  into  such  a  body.  Poor  Al¬ 
bano  !  His  grandfather,  of  blessed  memory, 
had  a  different  appearance.  But  was  that 
better  for  him  I  No  ! — He  turned  the  heads 
of  half  a  dozen  misses  and  ladies  in  one  year. 
God  be  merciful  to  him,  and  let  him  find  for¬ 
giveness  for  the  sins  of  his  youth  !” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
alfhild’s  vigil. 

Seiler  having  fastened  his  boat  and  cast  a 
sneering  look  toward  the  rocky  hill  behind 
which  the  grotto  lay,  he  hastened  toward  the 
parsonage.  Although  it  was  past  midnight, 
Seiler  observed,  with  agreeable  surprise,  a 
light  which  shone  toward  him,  and  the  win¬ 
dow  from  which  this  pleasant  message  came 
was  that  of  Alfhild.  Seiler  saw  a  shadow 
move  to  and  fro  behind  the  window  curtains. 
Caro,  the  faithful  watch-dog,  had  already  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  friendly  whining,  that  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  approached  the  house  ;  and  as  the 
architect  opened  the  door,  Alfhild  came  to 
meet  him  with  the  light  in  her  hand. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Seiler,  where  have  you  been  ? 
You  frightened  one  almost  to  death  !”  Alf¬ 
hild  looked  so  pale,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  whether  watching  or  tears  had  made 
her  eyelids  red. 

“  I  wandered  about  on  the  lake,”  answered 
Seiler,  softly.  “  As  I,  an  hour  before  sun-set, 
came  home,  tired  by  the  labour  and  heat  of 
the  day,  and  longed  for  the  drink  which  I 
always  relish  so  much  when  I  receive  it  from 
your  hand,  I  seated  myself  outside  the  door 
upon  the  grass-bank,  and  waited  patiently,  a 
long,  long  time ;  but  she  whom  I  expected 
came  not.  A  restlessness  came  upon  me  ;  I 
walked  away,  unfastened  the  boat,  and  rowed 
up  the  lake.  The  evening  was  still  and  the 
lake  smooth.  Alfhild’s  image  danced  before 
me  on  each  little  wave,  and  I — bent  down  to 
kiss  it - ” 

A  flash  like  a  beam  of  northern  light  trem- 
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bled  on  the  cheeks  of  the  maiden ;  she  veiled 
the  eyes  with  the  delicate  lashes  to  restrain  a 
falling  tear.  Seiler  would  fain  have  kissed 
it  away,  but  he  dared  not. 

“  Since  through  my  negligence  you  might 
have  taken  injury  on  your  night-excursion,” 
said  Alfhild,  with  a  motion  of  invitation  to¬ 
ward  the  door  of  the  sitting  room,  “  it  is  no 
more  than  proper  that  I  try  to  make  amends. 
I  have  saved  you  a  portion  of  our  evening 
meal.” 

The  architect  followed  her  into  the  room. 
Alfhild  lighted  a  lamp,  and  now  Seiler  no¬ 
ticed,  to  his  great  delight,  a  small  spread 
table.  All  on  it  was  arranged  with  great 
neatness  and  taste.  Seiler’s  favourite  dishes 
stood  together ;  his  favourite  flowers  shone  out 
in  the  blue  porcelain  vases,  and  also  his 
favourite  drink,  the  old  beer,  which  Alfhild 
mixed  with  sugar,  as  on  the  first  evening, 
stood  there  in  the  polished  silver  cans. 

Seiler,  cheered  up  by  the  sudden  change  of 
scene,  relished  his  meal,  and  the  young 
hostess,  with  delight,  saw  him  take  one 
favorite  dish  after  another.  It  was  long  since 
he  had  taken  his  dinner,  he  had  never  had  a 
better  appetite,  he  had  never  enjoyed  a  more 
friendly  care,  and  had  never  been  waited 
upon  by  more  willing  hands. 

How  his  large  black  eyes  sparkled  1  Alf¬ 
hild  knew  that  they,  in  certain  moments,  had 
an  expression  which  she  could  not  bear,  and 
she  felt,  without  looking  up,  that  such  a  mo¬ 
ment  had  come  now.  Her  hand  rested  in  his, 
yet  she  drew  it  back  as  with  an  electric  shock, 
as  she  felt  his  lips  burning  upon  it. 

“  Did  you  fear  during  the  thunder-storm  1” 
Seiler  asked,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

“  Ah  yes — no  —  not  much  —  only  very 
little  !” 

But  where  were  you,  Alfhild,  when  I  re¬ 
turned  from  the  building  ground  1  I  have  not 
heard  that  yet.” 

“  When  you  came  home  I  was  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  village  with  a  sick  person.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  back  before  you,  but  staid  longer, 
as  I  found  Lady  Ravenstein  at  the  same  place 
and  with  the  same  intention.  As  I  accom¬ 
panied  her,  in  going  home,  I  came,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  near  the  castle,  and  from 
there  to  our  house  is,  as  you  know,  a  good 
distance.” 

“  Lady  Ravenstein  !  Then  she  too  visits 
the  huts  of  the  poor  !  That  is  indeed  very 
praiseworthy.  In  the  company  in  which  she 
lives,  I  should  not  have  thought  such  feelings 
possible.” 

“  And  yet  it  is  so,”  Alfhild  answered  with 
animation.  “  No  person  can  have  a  better 
heart  than  Lady  Ravenstein.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  she  is  obliged  to  hide  her  noble  feel¬ 
ings  ;  for  if  she  should  speak  of  them  to  her 
mother  or  aunt,  she  would,  at  best,  only  be 
laughed  at,  and  be  called  a  silly  enthusiast. 
Also  Count  Albano,  though  he  is  said  to  be 
good  and  just  toward  his  inferiors,  never  al¬ 


lows  Thelma  to  visit  the  houses  of  poverty 
and  sickness,  in  person,  because  all  this  may 
be  done,  as  he  maintains,  by  messengers. 
Thus  poor  Thelma  is  almost  like  an  inpri- 
soned  bird.  The  garden  with  the  adjoining 
park  constitutes  the  narrow  world  in  which 
she  is  allowed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.” 

“  But  how  could  she  venture  this  evening 
to  go  so  far  V’  asked  Seiler. 

“  The  countess  and  baroness  were  gone  to 
the  city,  and  were  not  expected  back  before 
ten  o’clock  ;  both  the  counts  were  at  a  dinner 
party  of  gentlemen,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Thelma  therefore  flew,  like  a  bird  that  finds 
the  door  left  open,  beyond  her  limits  for  once. 
We  met,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  to¬ 
gether.” 

Seiler  had  finished  his  meal,  and  turned  to 
the  hostess,  thanking  her  for  her  care,  and  then 
in  a  somewhat  softer  tone,  asked  her  pardon 
for  the  alarm  that  his  long  stay  from  home  had 
caused  her. 

“  Oh,  mention  that  no  more  !  It  is  now 
over,  and  all  well  again !”  said  Alfhild  with 
a  smile,  while  she  rose  and  trimmed  the  lamp. 

“  Would  that  you  were  right !  Would  that 
Heaven  would  make  all  right  again,”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Seiler,  looking  in  her  eyes  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  suddenly  changed  and  painful. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Seiler  1”  she  asked 
with  a  slight  trembling. 

“  For  you,  pious  Alfhild,”  Seiler  resumed, 
“  whom  none  of  the  dark  shadows  that  are 
contending  in  my  breast  dare  to  approach — 
for  you  all  is  well  as  soon  as  the  thunder¬ 
clouds  are  scattered  and  the  sun  shines  again.” 

“  And  is  it  not  the  same  with  you  I”  asked 
Alfhild  blushing. 

“No,  alas,  not  so!  manyclearmoments  send 
their  friendly  rays  to  scatter  the  clouds  in  my 
heavens ;  but  wheu  they  and  the  angel  that 
gave  them  to  me,  have  disappeared,  the  clouds 
gather  again  more  threatening  and  in  blacker 
masses.  The  breast  of  a  man  may  be  likened 
to  a  battle-field  where  the  combat  never 
ceases — where  every  conquered  combatant 
lies  bleeding,  and  only  waiting  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  renew  the  fight.” 

A  light  shudder  thrilled  through  Alfhild’s 
frame.  “  What  do  you  call  all  these  secret 
powers,  that  combat  each  other  I”  asked  she 
gently. 

“  What  are  they  called  1”  A  singular 
smile  curled  round  Seiler’s  lips.  “  Yes,  Alf¬ 
hild,  I  will  tell  you,  although  you  will  not 
understand  me.  These  powers,  however  in¬ 
vulnerable  they  are,  may  yet  be  divided,  in 
the  main,  into  two  classes.  To  the  first  we 
count  honour,  to  the  other  belong  false  pride, 
revenge,  love,  reproach,  the  first  to  reach  the 
goal  after  which  we  strive,  and  a  thousand 
others.  In  short,  on  this  side  we  find  all  the 
wild  passions  which  we  received  as  travelling 
companions  on  our  journey  through  life.  They 
follow  us  faithfully,  but  they  are  of  a  nature 
too  heterogeneous  not  to  be  continually  in 
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open  or  secret  warfare  with  each  other.  But 
not  even  the  most  distant  sound  of  their  tu¬ 
mult  must  approach  your  ear.  Pardon  me 
that  I  have,  this  evening,  being  particularly 
excited,  touched  upon  a  subject  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  banish  entirely  from  our  com¬ 
pany.” 

“  Oh,  Seiler,  would  that  you  might  and 
could  banish  everything  that  causes  in  your 
soul  such  direful  and  ominous  struggles ! 
Try  it  at  least,  dearest  Seiler,  try  to  have 
gentler  and  milder  thoughts,  and  it  will  grow 
ever  clearer  and  more  peaceful  around  you  !” 
Thus  Alfhild  entreated  and  assured  in  a  ca¬ 
ressing  and  friendly  tone. 

“Thou  pious  innocence  !”  said  the  archi¬ 
tect  with  suppressed  emotion,  while  he  passed 
Alfhid’s  hand  over  his  burning  brow,  “  to 
combat,  banish  !  Indeed  1  might  try  as  well 
to  live  without  air,  as  outride  this  circle  in 
which  I  drive  myself — though  without  peace 
—continually  about.  Good  night,  Alfhild  ! 
When  your  pious  prayers,  like  smiling  angels, 
approach  the  throne  of  the  Highest,  send  up 
a  sigh  also  for  me.  Will  you  promise  me 
that  l” 

“  Oh  yes,”  she  answered,  “  to-day  and 
every  evening,  always  will  I  pray  for  you, 
Seiler.  But  how  your  forehead  glows  I  you 
have  almost  burned  my  fingers.” 

“  How  much  more  would  you  burn  them  if 
you  placed  your  hand  upon  my  heart  I  But 
that  you  will  not  do  ;  you  will  not  know  its 
violent  beating,  or  hear  how  it  struggles  for 
relief.” 

“Seiler!”  Alfhild  said  nothing  farther,  but 
in  this  word  there  was  an  emotion  and  de¬ 
votedness  which  electrified  the  architect.  At 
one  moment  he  came  near  yielding  to  the 
rushing  waves  that  threatened  to  carry  him 
along ;  but  a  deep  look  into  her  trustful  eyes 
that  beamed  so  friendly  upon  him,  restored  to 
his  excited  soul  the  power  of  controling  the 
weakness  of  the  present  hour.  “Good  night, 
Alfhild  !  May  the  genii  of  innocence  keep 
faithful  watch  by  your  side  !  Revenge  is  dy¬ 
ing,  the  storm  is  abating,  and  the  heart  finds 
rest ;  thy  angels  spread  their  olive  branches 
over  the  battle  field  !” 

Seiler  took  the  light,  hastened  upstairs,  and 
disappeared  in  the  attic. 

Thrilled  with  happy,  singular  forebodings, 
Alfhild  entered  her  quiet  chamber.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  her  as  if  she  had  this  evening  lived  more 
than  in  her  whole  former  life.  While  it  was, 
however,  impossible  for  her  to  become  dis¬ 
tinctly  conscious  of  all  these  painful  and 
pleasing  impressions,  she  put  the  developement 
of  them,  full  of  trust,  in  the  hands  of  Him  to 
whom  she  now  prayed  for  herself  and  for  him 
who  she  felt  would  always  be  the  chosen  idol 
of  her  heart.  All  the  gloomy  words  which 
Seiler  had  spoken,  vanished  like  forms  of 
mist,  and  the  better  words  only  kept  company 
with  Alfhild’s  smiling  dreams. 

In  the  mean  time  Seiler  had  entered  his 


room,  but  Alfhild’s  angels  had  not  followed 
him  there.  From  his  restless  walking  up  and 
down,  and  the  deep  wrinkle  between  his 
brows,  which  he  contracted  more  than^sual, 
might  be  inferred  that  dark  thoughts  were 
working  in  him  powerfully. 

At  length  he  sat  down  at  the  writing  desk. 

“  As  I  shall  not  get  sleep  very  soon,  I  wili 
once  more  read  Bloom’s  letter,  and  then  an¬ 
swer  it,”  muttered  Seiler,  and  felt  for  his 
pocket-book,  which  he,  to  his  inexpressible 
surprise,  did  not  find  in  its  usual  place. 
“Lost!”  said  he,  “  perhaps  on  the  water — 
perhaps  in  the  grotto  with  Count  Albano  !” 

A  cold  shudder  ran  through  him,  and  his 
whole  manner  showed  a  most  violent  concus¬ 
sion.  “If,”  said  he,  half  aloud,  “  if  the  sus¬ 
picious  man  should  have  found  it,  and  taken 
it  home  ;  if  the  sketches  of  Jeames  Leganger 
should,  at  this  moment,  make  a  subject  of  en¬ 
tertainment  of  Count  Albano — cursed  !” 

Seiler,  in  the  most  painful  earnest,  threw 
himself  from  the  one  sofa  corner  into  the 
other.  Chill  and  heat  alternated  in  his  body 
and  soul.  In  this  suspense  night  crawled  on 
like  eternity.  At  length  day  dawned  ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  had  grown  sufficiently  light, 
Seiler  put  on  his  cloak,  went  down  stairs, 
opened  softly  the  house  door,  and  hastened 
with  quick  steps  to  the  spot  near  the  lake 
where  the  boat  lay.  On  the  same  way  and 
with  the  same  difficulties  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  he  reached  the  grotto,  and  found  his 
pocket-book.  His  eyes  flashed  fire  when  he 
saw  the  treasure  lying  on  the  ground  where 
he  lost  it.  He  was  now  convinced  that  the 
eye  of  no  stranger  had  unhallowed  its  con¬ 
tents  ;  for  Seiler,  of  course,  could  not  suspect 
that  there  were  here  material  for  striking  a 
light ;  the  little  closet  being  fitted  in  so  accu¬ 
rately  that  it  was  impossible  to  observe  it  on 
the  wall,  which  was  covered  with  moss  and 
wood. 

The  architect  felt,  therefore,  perfectly  calm, 
and  after  he  had  hastily  opened  the  pocket- 
book,  and  convinced  himself  that  the  ribands 
with  which  the  pamphlet  was  tied  were  un¬ 
touched,  he  had  no  longer  a  doubt  left.  In 
the  great  haste  with  which  he  ran  over  the 
things  in  the  pocket-book,  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  for  him  to  notice  what  could  not 
have  escaped  him  in  a  calmer  state  of  mind, 
that  all  the  articles  lay  huddled  up  in  dis¬ 
order,  Count  Albano  not  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  return  each  item  to  its  proper 
place. 

Without  farther  loss  of  time,  Seiler  re¬ 
turned  with  all  speed  to  the  parsonage.  He 
required  some  hours  of  rest  before  going  to 
his  usual  daily  occupation,  and  he  found  in 
the  arms  of  sleep  a  short  relief  of  his  many 
and  intricate  troubles. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SEILER  TO  BLOOM. 

A  few  days  later,  Seiler  sent  the  following 
letter  to  his  friend  Bloom,  before  mentioned: 

“You  say  you  will  lend  neither  hand  nor 
name  to  this  game.  What  do  you  really 
think  1  Is  it  not  a  far  greater  crime  to  de¬ 
ceive  each  other  daily  by  silence,  than  to 
speak,  since  this  must  be  done,  sooner  or 
later  1  And,  by  Heaven  !  Bloom — it  must  be 
done.  You  know  me  ;  you  know  that  I  can¬ 
not  isolate  myself  as  you  do,  who  creates  for 
himself  of  his  ideas  and  the  execution  of  his 
plans  a  world  of  his  own,  with  which  fancy 
has  nothing  to  do.  And  even  if  I  could  do 
so,  such  a  state  would  be  unnatural  with  a 
character  like  mine ;  and  every  digression 
from  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  carries  with 
it  punishment  to  the  transgressor,  either  early 
or  late. 

“  Bloom — my  friend,  brother  and  compan¬ 
ion  in  joy  and  sorrow !  with  emotions  of 
joy,  I  call  back  by  memory  the  hours  when 
the  man  that  was  broken  down  by  the  labours 
of  the  day,  was  again  restored  by  your  com¬ 
pany,  and  when  the  soul  recovered  new  elastic 
power  for  the  coming  time.  I  call  to  mind 
the  time  when,  buried  among  large  volumes, 
I  had  come  near  dreaming  away  my  whole 
life.  But  I  then  met  with  you,  and  you 
taught  me  to  understand  myself ;  and  I  began 
to  see  that  the  narrow  path  of  a  man  in  office 
was,  for  my  thirsting,  fiery  soul,  the  way  to 
the  grave.  I  threw  off  the  heavy  burden, 
and  free,  with  buoyant  spirits,  and  longing  for 
an  occupation  more  suitable  for  me,  I  hasten¬ 
ed  to  Italy  to  study  the  art  to  which  I  was  to 
devote  body  and  soul. 

44  4  Why  do  you  mention  things,’  you  will 
ask,  4  that  are  perfectly  well  known  to  me  I 
What  have  they  to  do  with  this  subject  V 

“  Yes,  Bloom,  they  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  Remember,  that  I  overcame  every 
difficulty,  and  removed  every  obstacle,  when 
the  object  was  to  attain  a  certain  end  after 
which  my  unfettered  spirit  strove  :  and  I  ask 
you,  if  you  believe,  or  rather  if  you  can  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  will  desist  in  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion  I 

“  I  know  you  will  say,  that  obstacles  like 
the  present  ones  have  never  before  crossed 
my  way.  True  ;  but  the  greater  the  difficul¬ 
ties  are,  the  more  ardently  my  burning  soul 
desires  to  conquer  them. 

44  Bloom,  my  friend,  I  know  full  well,  that 
you  hold  the  powerful  feeling  which  we  call 
love,  to  be  something  entirely  subordinate,  to 
be  a  thing  that  should  be  considered  by  a 
man  only  after  his  civil  relations  or  political 
duties,  and  many  other  things  ;  and  with  such 
notions  of  love,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  you  cannot  comprehend  how  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  undertake  to  break  the  fetters  by 
which  it  is  trammelled.  But  you  ought  to 
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know  that  certain  duties,  when  based  only 
upon  the  cold  forms  of  honour  and  custom, 
weigh  heavier  than  the  chains  of  a  galley- 
slave. 

“  But,  Bloom,  throw  oft' the  cold,  thick  veil 
of  prejudice.  Imagine  to  yourself  an  im¬ 
proved  relation;  and  this  must  be  brought 
about  ere  my  heart  can  find  repose.  Do  you 
believe  that  I  can  find  repose  among  my  na¬ 
tive  mountains  1  I  have  been  a  stranger  to 
peace  ever  since  that  soft,  but  nevertheless 
unendurable  chain,  has  weighed  on  me.  What 
was  it,  think  you,  that  drove  me  from  my 
home  I  You  do  not  know  it;  it  was  dark 
mysteries  wffiich  my  burning  imagination 
could  not  interpret ;  for  they  were  shrouded 
in  mist  when  I  left  Norway.  It  was  not  till  I 
came  here  that  I  understood  them,  and  this  in 
awful  clearness.  It  is  not  this,  however, 
which  I  wish  to  speak  of.  No,  I  wished  to 
convince  you  that,  if  I  had  found  comfort 
and  peace  of  heart  at  home,  the  dark  forms 
which  beckoned  me  to  come  to  Sweden, 
would  have  done  so  in  vain.  I  should  have 
never  desired  to  change  my  circumstances, 
and  never  have  thirsted  to  empty  the  cup  of 
revenge. 

“  But  now  it  is  otherwise  ;  the  die  is  cast. 
I  have  sipped  the  foam  from  the  cup,  and  it 
has  no  disagreeable  taste.  I  sometimes  feel 
a  satanic  desire  to  empty  it  to  the  very  last 
drop. 

“  But  no  !  I  believe  it  will  not  come  to  this. 
An  angel  stands  by  my  side  and  holds  me 
back  ;  but,  Bloom,  I  stand  on  a  brink  be¬ 
tween  two  precipices  ;  nothing  but  a  narrow 
ridge  of  rocks  lies  between  them,  and  thence 
I  might  soar  to  heaven;  and  if  once  there, 
then  earth  with  its  base  passion  for  revenge, 
its  paltry  prejudices  and  unnatural  social  re¬ 
lations  w'ould  vanish.  This  ridge  of  rock  I 
know',  and  I  must  pass  over  it. 

44 1  can  never  speak  on  this  subject  without 
falling  into  excitement  so  unnatural,  that  I 
always  swerve  in  some  manner  from  the 
proper  object  of  my  letter.  This  object  was 
to  tell  you  that  I  shall  apply  directly  and  in 
my  own  person,  to  the  proper  place.  lrou 
might  have  assisted  me  in  this  delicate  and 
painful  affair,  with  counsel,  comfort  and  aid  ; 
but  I  find  you,  for  the  first  time  reserved,  cold, 
and  even  repulsive.  Is  what  I  desire  a  crime  I 
Speak  no  more  of  the  laws  of  morality,  they 
have  been  settled  long  ago  ;  the  municipal 
laws  are  the  only  point  of  question  left. 

44  You,  Bloom,  have  your  own  thoughts  and 
notions  on  human  affairs  and  their  mutual  re¬ 
lations.  They  are  your  own,  and  I  esteem 
them ;  but  take  care  lest  the  same  feeling 
which  you  now'  condemn  so  severely  in  me, 
play  you  the  trick  of  overthrowing  all  your 
wisdom.  I  could  almost  wish  it  on  account 
of  your  present  conduct.  You  only  give 
trivial  admonitions,  one  after  the  other,  that 
I  ought  to  return,  almost  like  the  prodigal 
son.  You  are  brief,  bitter  and  disagreeable. 
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in  the  highest  degree.  You  no  longer  show 
even  your  art  of  arguing  and  convincing. 
Something  must  be  the  matter  with  you. 
Let  me  know  it ;  although  I  have  head  and 
heart  so  full,  that  both  are  near  bursting,  and 
will  yet  do  so,  if  a  small  spark  should  fall 
into  the  combustibles  that  lie  heaped  up  in 
them  ;  yet  like  an  honest,  faithful  comrade  in 
life  and  death,  I  am  ready  to  throw  of!'  my 
burden  and  hasten  to  your  assistance. 

“  Farewell,  Bloom !  That  I  may  not  be 
over  hasty,  I  will  take  the  subject  into  con¬ 
sideration  a  few  weeks  longer;  after  which 
it  shall  be  pressed  with  greater  earnest.  Fear 
nothing.  Neither  delicacy  nor  candour  shall 
be  wanting  in  the  execution  of  it.  This  pro¬ 
mises,  sacredly.  Your  faithful 

“Seiler.” 

“P.  S.  Know,  when  I  sometimes  view 
from  the  highest  scaffolding  of  the  new 
church,  or  here  from  my  window,  the  new 
temple  that  is  rising,  I  sometimes  feel  a  pur¬ 
pose  of  heart  and  a  trembling,  such  as  I 
imagine  that  to  have  been  which  tradition 
tells  us  seized  the  architect  whose  genius 
created  St.  Catherine’s  church  in  Stockholm. 
I  fear,  like  him,  that  my  work  may  fall  in  and 
crush  me.  Such  fancies  are  generally  for¬ 
eign  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  how 
it  happens  that  they  have  sway  over  me  now. 
It  will  grow  better  with  me,  as  soon  as  all  the 
threads  which  now  cross  each  other  and  be¬ 
come  entangled  in  my  head,  shall  be  pro¬ 
perly  arranged.  I  often  make  in  my  mind,  a 
large  interrogation  mark  after  the  little  word 
when  I  The  same.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LUNATIC  COUNT. 

“  Well,  dear  father,  how  are  things  at  the 
castle  1”  asked  Alf  liild,  when  Provost  Frenk- 
man  had  one  evening  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  count. 

“  Bad,  my  child,  very  bad.  Count  Alba- 
no’s  sickness  increases  in  violence.  He  has 
attacks  of  such  raving  madness,  that  persons 
stand  constantly  by  his  bed  side,  ready  to 
hold  him.  The  physician  shakes  his  head 
and  looks  very  doubtful.” 

“  Then  her  grace,  the  countess,  I  suppose, 
felt  for  once  like  other  people  I”  Uncle  Sa- 
bastian  drily  remarked,  and  blew  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke  into  the  air  with  his  usual  ex¬ 
actness  of  manner. 

“  Yes,  like  other  parents  who  fear  they  will 
lose  their  only  child.  That  is  quite  natural.” 

“  Certainly — and  to  lose  the  heir  to  the 
entailed  estate  that  was  to  transmit  the  illus¬ 
trious  name  of  a  race,  whose  heroic  exploits 
are  yet  living  in  the  memory  of  the  present 


generation — that  would  be  too  much  !  Heav¬ 
en  itself  could  not  look  upon  so  much  grief, 
without  being  moved ;  the  tears  of  nobility 
must  not  flow  like  those  of  common  people. 
No,  that  will  not  do.  The  exalted  family  of 
the  count  must  have  something  apart  in  this 
as  in  other  matters.” 

“  Why  !  brother  Sebastian,  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you  1  Is  it  possible  that  your  unnatural 
hatred  against  the  present  count’s  family,  from 
whom  we  never  received  anything  but  good, 
can  go  so  far,  that  you,  in  your  blind  thirst 
for  revenge,  mock  at  its  misfortune — that  you 
scoff  at  the  best  and  holiest  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  grief  of  parents  at  the  sick-bed 
of  their  child  1  That  is  indeed  malicious, 
Sebastian,”  added  the  Provost,  in  a  grave 
tone.  “  It  is  wrong  to  cherish  such  thoughts, 
and  it  is  yet  more  wrong  to  utter  them  in  the 
presence  of  a  child  who  cannot  understand 
your  foolish  prejudices,  which,  however,  by  no 
means  justify  the  bitterness  of  your  attack.” 

“  No,  of  course  not ;  but  it  is  not  wrong, 
nor  sinful,  if  a  ‘  high  lord  ’  commits  the  great¬ 
est  outrages  under  the  shield  of  his  rank,  his 
name  and  authority ;  if  he  contrives  the  most 
abominable  plans,  and  robs  an  honest  man  of 
his  reputation,  honour,  and  the  whole  prosper¬ 
ity  of  his  future  life,  to  throw,  by  these  means, 
a  veil  over  what  was  done.  Ha,  I  grow  mad  ! 
My  old  blood  begins  to  boil  even  now,  when 
I  think  of  all  the  heroic  deeds  written  in  blood 
in  the  annals  of  the  exalted,  noble  family  !” 

“  Indeed,  I  see  that  you  actually  grow  mad,” 
said  the  Provost  coldly.  “  But  recollect  also, 
that  the  time  which  you  so  often  speak  of,  is 
long  past,  and  its  events  have  gone  to  rest. 
May  you  at  last  give  rest  to  the  shades  of 
memory.  It  is  not  good  to  rouse  the  lord 
when  he  would  sleep.” 

Uncle  Sebastian  did  not  answer.  Having 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  placed 
it  aside,  he  now  began,  with  his  hands  on  his 
back,  his  usual  promenade  between  the  sofa 
and  the  fire-place.  A  jarring  “  Hm  ! — Hm  !” 
was  the  only  sound,  that  in  shorter  or  longer 
intervals,  passed  over  his  lips;  and  the  old 
gentleman  seemed  to  reflect  how  he,  who 
scarce  ever  indulged  in  loquacity,  had  come 
to  be  carried  away  in  this  manner.  He  no 
doubt  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  it;  and  as 
the  Provost  defended  and  honoured,  in  every 
respect,  the  privileges  of  nobility,  while  Se¬ 
bastian  would  gladly  have  annihilated  them 
with  one  blow,  he  felt  himself  at  this  moment 
more  than  usually  alone  with  “  the  shades  of 
memory,”  as  the  Provost  called  them.  Fie, 
therefore,  thought  it  best  to  retire  to  his  soli¬ 
tary  chamber. 

“  You  may  send  my  supper  up,  my  dove,” 
said  Sebastian  gently  to  Alf  hild,  “  I  shall  stay 
in  my  room.” 

“But,  dear  uncle  Sebastian,”  Alfhild  re¬ 
joined  with  a  tender  look — she  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  express  her  sympathy  in  any  other 
way  except  by  the  tone  of  her  voice — “  Pray, 
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do  stay  here  !  The  servant  is  just  calling  the 
architect  down ;  he  is  always  so  very  polite 
and  friendly,  and  will,  no  doubt,  cheer  you 

up.” 

“  No,  my  child,  this  evening  nothing  but 
solitude  will  do  me  good.  Good  night !  I 
am  going  to  rest ;  may  God  grant  that  I  go 
very  soon  to  eternal  rest !” 

Uncle  Sebastian  shut  himself  up;  but  Alf- 
hild  whispered  through  the  door,  “  as  soon 
as  we  have  finished  supper  I  shall  come  to  see 
you,  uncle — you  may  depend  upon  it.” 

“  What  was  the  matter  with  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  this  evening  V’  asked  the  provost  some¬ 
what  gruffly.  “Has  anything  happened  du¬ 
ring  my  absence,  which  awakened  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  old  traditions  which  he  can  never 
dismiss  from  his  head  1” 

“No,  papa,  I  know  of  nothing.  I  only  ob¬ 
served  that  he  lost  his  patience  as  you  began 
to  speak  of  the  sickness  of  the  count ;  he  has 
been  all  day  in  his  usual  good-natured  mood. 
But,  dear  papa,  uncle  Sebastian  is  old,  and  has 
gone  through  so  many  hard  times,  that  we 
must  indulge  him  with  his  recollections.” 

“  Indulgence  !  If  I  have  not  practised  it 
for  more  than  ten  years,  then  I  do  not  know 
what  indulgence  is.  But  this  you  do  not  un¬ 
derstand,  my  daughter.  Do  not,  therefore, 
interfere  in  things  on  which  your  father  has 
already  spoken.  You  women  are  not — pay 
good  attention  to  what  I  now  say  !” — But 
what  women  are  not,  Alfhild  did  not  hear  to¬ 
day,  for  Seiler  entered  at  this  moment,  and 
her  father  dropped  the  subject. 

The  host  and  guest  appeared  to  be  on  the 
very  best  terms.  Provost  Frenkman,  who 
loved  pleasant,  refined  company,  and  found 
in  Seiler  an  attentive  listener,  as  well  to  his 
philosophical  deductions,  as  when  he  unfold¬ 
ed  his  creed  of  politics,  was  well  pleased  with 
the  company  of  the  architect,  who  made  it 
his  particular  task  to  study  the  peculiarities 
of  his  host,  and  to  accommodate  himself  to 
them.  He  took  pains  to  be  as  fascinating  and 
interesting  as  possible,  when  the  provost,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  came  to  see  him  on  the 
building  ground,  or  engaged  him  in  conversa¬ 
tion  after  dinner. 

“Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Seiler,”  said  the  pro¬ 
vost,  “you  have  been  obliged  to  wait  a  little 
for  supper.  I  stayed  away  too  long ;  but  the 
count’s  family  was  so  kind,  not  to  consent  in 
their  grief  to  let  me  go.” 

“  That  I  can  easily  imagine,”  answered 
Seiler  politely.  “Your  happy  talent,  to  unite 
the  qualities  of  a  good  companion  with  those 
of  a  good  pastor,  must  naturally,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  find  so  much  the  more 
acknowledgment  in  the  count’s  family.” 

“Well,  well — one  does  what  one  can,  my 
dear  Mr.  Seiler  ;  but  bye  the  bye,  I  fear  the 
prospects  of  the  noble  family  to  retain  the 
majorat  are  very  slight.  This  sickness  may 
easily  annihilate  all  hope  ;  for  the  young  count 
will  either  die  or  become  crazy.” 


“  Does  he  indeed  rave  so  very  badly  I’ 

“  For  the  last  three  days  like  one  possessed  ; 
and  beside  other  foolish  things,  he  has  taken 
a  fixed  idea  into  his  head,  which  is  so  mad, 
that  he  will  never  get  rid  of  it  unless  there  is 
means  to  persuade  him  that  what  he  wishes 
is  done.” 

“Cannot  this  wish  then  be  fulfilled  1”  ask¬ 
ed  Seiler  astonished,  as  it  seemed,  but  in 
reality  only  with  a  viewto  conceal  his  feelings, 
which  lay  too  deep  for  the  provost  to  suspect 
them,  for  he  answered  immediately : 

“  No,  that  God  knows,  and  I  likewise  who 
came  near  being  strangled  for  my  official  zeal 
to  visit  him.  Only  think — indeed  he  must 
be  mad  ! — he  desires  to  be  married  to  the 
young  Lady  Ravenstein  without  any  farther 
delay.  Of  course,  he  does  not  consider  at  all 
the  publication  of  bans,  the  consent  of  the 
future  bride,  and  other  requisite  formalities ; 
and  the  least  contradiction,  though  made  in 
the  gentlest  manner,  renders  his  sickness 
worse.” 

“  Then  the  young  lady  must  be  in  the  most 
painful  state  of  anxiety,”  remarked  Seiler. 

“  Certainly  she  is  ;  and  she  has  the  greater 
reason  for  it,  since  her  mother  asked  me  some 
questions  which  indicated  that  she  is  not  ad¬ 
verse  to  gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  young 
count,  for  instance,  whether  the  publishing  of 
bans  were  admissable  in  such  cases,  and  sev¬ 
eral  more  of  the  kind.  I,  however,  gave  the 
selfish  lady  a  look  and  a  few  words  which 
forstalled  all  further  effusions  of  her  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and,  like  a  shy,  timid  dove,  the  poor 
young  lady  looked  upon  the  only  man  who 
perhaps  alone  of  all  around  her,  thought  it  a 
sin  to  chain  the  young  child  to  the  bed  of  a 
mad  man.” 

“  But  how  do  they  answer  his  wild,  mad 
fancies  I  To  do  this  properly,  certainly  re¬ 
quires  much  sagacity.”  The  architect  seemed 
to  wish  to  know  more  about  the  affair,  and 
the  provost  was  by  no  means  averse  to  speak 
farther  on  the  subject. 

“  Requires  much  sagacity,  you  say  I”  he 
therefore  continued.  “It  does  not  require 
much  sagacity  to  invent  new  excuses.  Old 
Borgstedt  can  best  get  along  with  him. 
I  will  tell  you  an  instance  of  it.  As  I,  well 
instructed  by  the  count  and  countess,  came  to 
him,  he  was  sitting  upright  in  his  bed,  fixing 
a  stare  upon  the  door  with  his  wild,  blood-shot 
eyes.  ‘Well,  it  is  kind  in  you,  Mr.  Provost, 
to  come  at  last,’  he  called  out  to  me.  You  let 
yourself  be  waited  for  a  long  time  1  ‘  Did 

your  lordship  send  for  me  V  I  asked  very 
humbly,  as  I  had  been  told  that  he  desired,  in 
his  present  unhappy  condition,  a  slavish  obe¬ 
dience  from  everyone,  a  peculiarity  (between 
us)  which  he  also  has  when  he  is  well.’ 
‘What  I’  exclaimed  he,  highly  irritated,  ‘do 
you  dare  to  deny  that  you  have  been  ordered 
by  several  messengers  to  perform  the  rites  of 
marriage  1  *Borgstedt,  you  can  bear  witness 
that  I  sent  several  messengers  Is  it  true  or 
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not  V  ‘Perfectly  according  to  truth,  Borg- 
stedt  assured  him,  with  all  gravity ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  messengers,  as  I  said  before,  did 
not  find  Mr.  Provost  at  home.’  ‘  Yes,  that  is 
true,’  observed  he  more  calmly.  *  I  now  re¬ 
collect  it.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Take 
a  seat  till  my  bride  comes.  My  father  will 
perhaps  be  so  kind  to  tell  my  cousin  to  make 
haste  with  making  the  bridal  wreath.  She 
must  be  here  within  half  an  hour.’  ‘  I  will 
tell  her  to  make  haste,’  answered  the  old 
count,  who  had  accompanied  me  to  his  own 
room,  and,  glad  to  have  a  pretext,  he  left  the 
apartment.  ‘  Give  me  my  watch,  Borgstedt !’ 
said  the  sick  man,  as  soon  as  his  father  had 
closed  the  door ;  ‘  I  will  see  if  she  is  punc¬ 
tual.  But,  Mr.  Provost,  where  is  your  official 
gown  and  your  book  I  You  knew  that  you 
were  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony,  and 
you  cannot  doit  without  your  robe.’  ‘My 
dearest  count !’  said  I,  somewhat  embarrassed, 
‘  I  had  the  honour  to  come  here  entirely  by 
accident,  and  was  very  far  from  suspecting 
that  it  was  your  wish  that  your  servant  should 
perform  so  important  an  act  to-day.  Besides, 
I  thought  that  you  would  have  due  publication 
made,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.’  He  then 
contracted  his  eye-brows,  and  fixed  his  looks 
upon  me  with  an  expression  that  surpassed  in 
awfulness  all  that  1  had  ever  seen.  ‘  Ah  !’ 
said  he,  in  a  sharp  tone,  ‘You  wish  to  find 
subterfuges  ;  but  they  will  be  of  no  use  to 
you  now  !  It  is  your  duty  to  marry  me  with 
or  without  gown  and  book,  published  or  not 
published,  when  I  command  it.  Have  not 
you  heard,  moreover,  that  I  shall  stay  here  but 
a  few  hours  longer  I  I  must  join  my  regi¬ 
ment  ;  before  I  march,  however,  against  the 
enemy,  I  wish  to  have  my  personal  affairs  ar¬ 
ranged.  I  intend,  also,  to  make  my  testa¬ 
ment,  but  of  course  I  must  first  be  married, 
to  be  able  to  do  something  for  my  wife.’ 

‘  Certainly,  certainly  !’  answered  I,  somewhat 
disturbed  ;  ‘  but  without  a  book  your  lordship 
must  see  nothing  can  be  done.’  ‘  Well,  then, 
send  a  messenger  immediately  to  the  parson¬ 
age,’  commanded  he  in  a  harsh  tone.  Much 
perplexed,  I  observed  that  the  book  and  gown 
were  in  a  closet  that  I  alone  understood  to  open. 

‘  You  mean  to  deceive  me,  priest !’  exclaimed 
he,  with  the  wildest  expression  of  madness  ; 
and  before  I  had  time  to  draw  back,  he  seized 
me  by  the  throat  with  his  long  lean  fingers. 
There  I  was  sitting  as  in  a  vice,  and  should 
have  been  undoubtedly  throttled  like  a  dog, 
if  old  Borgstedt  had  not  helped  me  out  of  my 
double  dilemma.  ‘  Your  lordship  !’  whisper¬ 
ed  he,  while  he  listened  toward  the  door,  ‘  I 
hear  the  footsteps  of  your  bride.  She  would 
die  with  fright,  if  she  saw  what  is  here  going 
on.  For  heaven’s  sake  keep  yourself  quiet !’ 

‘  Ah,  is  she.  coming  V  said  he  in  a  low  voice, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  fiendish  expres¬ 
sion  disappeared  from  his  countenance,  my 
throat  was  released,  and  I  quickly  withdrew 
into  the  remotest  comer  of  the  room,  from 


where  I  observed  how,  lying  almost  without 
motion,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door, 
he  strove  to  watch  the  remotest  sound  that 
might  confirm  him  in  his  happy  illusion. 
‘  Where  may  she  have  gone  too,  Borgstedt  V 
he  asked,  after  having  patiently  waited  for  a 
few  minutes.  ‘  Go  and  see  ;  she  has  perhaps 
heard  something,  and  been  alarmed.’  The 
old  servant  immediately  obeyed  the  command, 
and  returned  with  a  face  that  indicated  the 
poor  patient  had  been  right  in  his  supposition. 
‘  My  dearest  count  1’  said  he,  in  a  sympathiz¬ 
ing  and  beseeching  tone,  the  young  lady,  ac¬ 
tually  intending  to  come  here,  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  the  violent  scuffle,  and  became  so 
much  alarmed,  that  she  fainted,  and  had  to  be 
carried  back  to  her  room.  Ah  !  women  are 
so  weak  ;  they  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  least 
sound  of  an  angry  man’s  voice,  without  fall¬ 
ing  down  like  flies.  I  hope,  however,  your 
lordship  will  excuse  her;  she  cannot  help  her 
feeble  constitution,  the  poor  lady.’  ‘Hush, 
Borgsted  !’  the  count  answered,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  usual  pride.  ‘  Thelma  does 
not  require  your  apology.  You  must  see, 
that  it  is  I,  on  the  contrary,  who  must  be  in¬ 
consolable  for  having  alarmed  her.  Mr.  Pro¬ 
vost,  convey  to  her  my  profound  respects,  to¬ 
gether  with  my  sincerest  regret,  that  I  have 
placed  her  in  that  condition.  The  marriage 
ceremony,  you  see  yourself,  must  now  be  de¬ 
ferred  at  all  events  ;  but  to-morrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock  you  must  be  here  to  perform 
it.’  He  made  a  dismissing  motion  with  his 
hand,  and  thus,  to  my  delight,  the  scene 
ended.” 

“  That  was  an  unpleasant  audience,”  an¬ 
swered  Seiler  with  a  slight  shudder;  “to¬ 
morrow,  I  suppose,  it  will  not  be  much  bet¬ 
ter.” 

“No,  that  is  certain;  but  I  shall  take  care 
not  to  go  and  see  him  again.  The  doctor 
told  me,  as  1  related  to  him  this  scene,  the 
only  thing  that  could  operate  upon  his  state, 
was  Thelma’s  presence  ;  but  the  poor  girl  is 
so  full  of  fear,  that  she  almost  faints,  when 
they  speak  of  a  visit  to  her  cousin.  We  will 
see,  if  she  will  not  at  last  be  persuaded  to  it.” 

During  this  conversation  supper  had  been 
finished  ;  and  Alfhild,  almost  dissolved  in 
tears  at  the  fate  of  poor  Thelma,  soon  after 
left  the  room  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  uncle  Se¬ 
bastian. 

The  provost,  tired  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  went  to  his  chamber ;  but  Seiler  has¬ 
tened  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  where  the  boat 
lay.  This  time  he  carried  something  under 
his  arm,  which  he  had  first  taken  from  his 
room.  It  was  a  mandolin,  a  reminiscence  of 
his  stay  in  Italy.  When  he  had  arrived  at 
the  rocky  hill,  he  did  not  stop  at  the  usual 
landing  place  ;  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
fulfil  the  promise  he  had  given  to  the  young 
count ;  and  he,  therefore,  sailed  a  little  far¬ 
ther  along  the  rocky  shore.  At  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  grotto  he  laid  the  oars  down. 
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took  the  mandolin  and  sang  to  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  song : 

Thou  evening  beam,  but  lately  lighting 
The  stranger’s  solitary  way, 

Thou  sawest  a  heart  that  time  coulJ  never 
Gild  with  hope’s  shortest,  slightest  ray. 

But  lo  !  a  star  is  now  appearing, 

That  shines  so  rich  with  hope,  so  mild  ; 

There  dwells  henceforward  in  his  bosom 
An  angel  form,  a  heavenly  child. 

Now  go  thou  down,  thou  sun  of  evening, 

For  then  my  lonely  star  shall  rise  ; 

For  the  first  time  in  this  pure  starlight, 

My  life's  true  sun  illumes  the  skies. 

Wrapped  in  a  large  shawl  that  covered  her 
lace,  Thelma  Ravenstein  was  leaning  over 
the  barrier  near  the  grotto  ;  she  imbibed  the 
melodious  notes  without  suspecting  the  dan¬ 
ger  for  her  young  heart.  She  felt,  indeed,  a 
kind  of  gentle  reproach,  when,  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  to  sleep,  she  stole  every  evening  through 
the  damp  coolness  to  the  grotto,  to  breathe 
the  air,  in  a  double  sense,  after  the  laborious 
oppressive  day  ;  but,  after  so  many  sad  words 
it  cannot  possibly  be  a  sin,  thought  she,  when 
she  was  listening  in  the  darkness,  to  the  timid 
notes  that  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  archi¬ 
tect. 

“  Indeed  he  has  never  spoken  to  me.  To 
be  on  the  water  and  sing  a  song  to  the  man¬ 
dolin  can  be  no  sin.” 

However  this  might  be,  Thelma’s  cheeks 
burned  with  increasing  glow  ;  all  grief,  all 
sorrow  and  trouble  which  she  suffered  at  the 
castle,  were  forgotten.  She  lived  only  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  moment.  Nothing 
is  of  greater  effect  upon  ardent  sensibility  and 
a  heart  half  awaked,  than  mystery  and  fear 
in  love. 

After  Seiler  had  finished  his  song,  he  put 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  took  off  his  hat, 
bowed,  and  turned  the  boat  toward  the  other 
side,  to  return  to  the  parsonage. 

Thelma  did  not  see  the  look  he  sent  after 
her,  for  she  had  already  vanished. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LOVE  AND  CURIOSITY 

Autumn  was  approaching,  and  the  frequent 
rainy  weather,  as  well  as  the  increasing  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  evenings,  made  the  secret  visits 
ot  the  architect  more  seldom,  till  they  at  last 
ceased  entirely. 

The  condition  of  Count  Albano  had  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same,  only  one  other  symp¬ 
tom  was  added,  namely,  that  his  violent  at¬ 
tacks  of  raving  were  often  succeeded  by  a 
long  and  lasting  feebleness.  He  then  suffered 
himself  to  be  treated  like  a  child  ;  yet  the 
greatest  care  had  to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
expressions,  for  he  was  easily  roused  to  new 


paroxysms  by  a  single  word  or  an  unforeseen 
turn  of  his  thoughts. 

Until  now  all  attempts  to  induce  Lady 
Thelma  to  visit  Albano,  had  remained  fruit¬ 
less.  However,  she  had  promised,  (that  is, 
her  mother  had  extorted  the  promise  from 
her,)  that,  as  soon  as  his  mental  disease  had 
abated,  she  would  no  longer  refuse  to  hand 
the  medicine  to  the  patient,  who  was  now 
only  with  great  difficulty  to  be  persuaded  to 
take  anything.  The  eyas  of  the  unhappy 
man  were  constantly  fixed  upon  the  door.  It 
was  evident  that  he  expected  somebody ;  he 
had,  however,  ceased  to  speak  of  marriage, 
though  there  continually  occurred  in  his  wan¬ 
derings,  allusions  to  the  bride,  and  her  not 
appearing.  He  spoke  most  of  the  grotto,  and 
this  in  the  most  painful  manner,  which  no 
one  knew  how  to  explain. 

While  the  affairs  at  the  castle  became  more 
gloomy  and  monotonous,  those  at  the  parson¬ 
age  assumed  a  clearer  and  more  friendly 
aspect.  Seiler’s  affection  for  Alfhild  became 
more  evident,  and  the  bashful,  lovely  looks  of 
the  maiden,  her  quiet,  tender  attentions  for 
him,  were  favourable  answers  to  his  feelings. 

With  a  true  father’s  joy  the  provost  looked 
forward  to  the  moment  when  the  architect, 
who  had  become  endeared  to  him,  would 
open  his  heart  and  ask  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter.  That  Seiler  had  not  done  this  of 
Alfhild,  was  certain  ;  and  the  provost  highly 
esteemed  his  delicacy  of  feeling,  which 
prompted  him  to  ask  first  the  paternal  consent. 

But  day  after  day  passed  by  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  result,  though  the  provost  by  his 
increasing  friendly  and  affable  conduct,  show¬ 
ed  clearly  enough  that  he  was  not  averse  to 
Seiler’s  plans  ;  he  felt  a  certain  uneasiness, 
yet  he  could  do  nothing  else  but  let  things  go 
on  in  their  natural  course,  and  calmly  to  abide 
the  issue  of  time. 

One  evening,  (it  was  the  last  day  in  the 
month  of  September,)  the  family  at  the  par¬ 
sonage  sat  as  usually,  round  the  cheerful  fire¬ 
side,  and  conversed  with  all  heartfelt  famili¬ 
arity,  which  justified  the  inference  of  a  more 
intimate  relation.  Even  Uncle  Sebastian 
was  milder  than  usual.  The  great  horror 
which  he  had  entertained  against  the  archi¬ 
tect  on  their  first  acquaintance  had  now 
entirely  disappeared,  in  consequence  of  his 
pleasing  and  affable  manners.  Far  from 
deeming  him  a  being  that  might  justify  the 
gloomy,  unhappy  forebodings,  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  the  stranger  stood  on  the  contrary 
in  the  clearest  and  warmest  sunshine  of  favor 
with  Uncle  Sebastian,  and  he  looked  with  a 
kind,  hopeful  expectation  upon  the  two  young 
people,  who  sat  close  together  by  the  fire-side. 
While  Alfhild’s  fingers  busily  knitted  at  some 
work  for  Uncle  Sebastian,  who,  to  escape 
from  the  blinding  glare  of  the  fire,  had  moved 
farther  back  toward  the  provost,  Seiler  bent 
over  to  the  beautiful  young  maiden  and  whis¬ 
pered  :  “  Oh,  happy  he  who  will  be  so  fortu- 
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nate  as  to  sit,  as  we  do  now,  by  his  own  fire¬ 
side,  and  delight  his  eyes  on  the  happy  house¬ 
wife  !” 

This  wish  might  be  of  an  entirely  general 
bearing,  and  no  answer  encouraged  Seiler  to 
continue  ;  yet  he  added  : 

“If  this  time  should  ever  come,  Alfhild, 
then — then  the  housewife  must  be  like  the 
beautiful  smiling  image  I  have  now  before  me.” 

Yet  Alfhild  answered  not  a  word  ;  but  the 
glow  on  her  brow  and  cheeks  burned  deeper, 
and  more  busily  flew  her  fingers  at  the  knit¬ 
ting  work,  though  many  meshes  were  dropped, 
and  had  to  be  taken  up  anew. 

“  I  see,  Mr.  Seiler,”  said  the  provost  more 
cheerful  than  usually,  “  that  you  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  displeased  with  Sweden.  A  peaceful 
evening  like  the  present,  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  enjoyments  for  a  man  who  has  taste  for 
the  j'oys  of  home.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  answered  the  architect,  “I 
love  Sweden,  though  her  sons  did  not  always 
show  to  Norwegians  the  same  hospitality 
which  I  have  received  from  you;  and  what 
I  love  above  all  things,  is  the  quiet  life  at 
home.  This  tames  and  quiets  my  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  is  mild  by  nature.” 

The  provost  and  Uncle  Sebastian  inter¬ 
changed  looks  ;  and  while  the  brow  of  the 
latter  became  wrinkled,  that  of  the  provost 
brightened  more  and  mote,  as  he  said  very 
frankly  : 

“  Well,  if  you  are  pleased  with  Sweden, 
Mr.  Seiler,  then  make  it  your  future  home. 
A  skilful  man  of  your  profession  can  want 
neither  work  to  support  him,  nor  hearts  that 
love  him  ” 

“  It  is  some  time,  Mr.  Provost,  since  I  have 
taken  into  consideration  what  you  just  allude 
to,”  answered  Seiler.  His  voice  betrayed 
something  evasive  and  uncertain,  which 
showed  that  he  was  embarrassed.  The  only 
answer  of  the  provost,  when  no  continuation 
followed,  was  a  long — protracted  “  ah,  a  V’ 

“  Yes,  as  I  said,”  observed  the  architect 
with  delay,  “  I  have  often  thought  on  it ;  but 
many  circumstances,  in  which  I  am  involved, 
require  yet  some  time  to  be  arranged.  I  hope, 
however,  that  the  future  will  give  fulfilment 
to  my  wishes  in  this  respect.” 

“  Circumstances — intricate,”  remarked  the 
provost  sharply,  “are  not  what  I  like,  and  I 
pity  every  one  who  cannot  openly  follow  his 
conviction,  where  the  destiny  of  his  future 
life  is  in  question,  but  must  consider  secret 
relations.  I  did  not  know  that  this  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Seiler.” 

The  architect  blushed.  He  felt  the  poig¬ 
nant  remark  of  the  provost,  and  the  more  he 
felt  himself  touched  by  it,  the  more  it  grieved 
him,  to  see  through  his  silence,  a  shadow  fall 
on  him,  which  he  would  so  gladly  have  avoid¬ 
ed.  To  extinguish,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
bad  effect  of  the  turn  the  conversation  had 
taken,  he  rose,  and  replied  with  all  the  self- 
control  and  captivating  openness  in  his  power : 


“  I  think  there  may  be  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  every  one  that  influence  his  will  and 
actions.  But  even  the  most  intricate  knot 
may  be  solved,  and  when  this  has  been  the 
case  with  mine,  then  I  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  call  Sweden  my  home,  and — ” 

He  interrupted  himself.  In  the  condition 
in  which  he  was,  he  had  said  enough.  An¬ 
other  word  would  have  been  not  only  super¬ 
fluous,  but  would  have  had  a  colour  of  over 
haste.  He  bowed  in  silence  and  resumed  his 
seat. 

The  provost  was  by  nature  not  prone  to 
great  distrust.  Besides,  the  declaration  just 
made,  had  something  simple  and  natural  in 
it,  which  struck  him  favourably.  He  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
having  so  energetic  and  handsome  a  man  for 
his  son-in-law.  He  was,  therefore,  induced 
to  accept  Seiler’s  answer  as  satisfactory,  and 
reached  his  hand  to  his  guest  with  an  expres¬ 
sive  smile,  by  which  he  wished  to  make 
amends  for  all.  After  this  storm  all  felt  the 
air  to  be  purer  and  lighter.  The  atmosphere 
had  been  once  put  in  commotion,  and  the 
evening  seemed  to  be  destined  to  bring  to  the 
personage  clouds  of  all  kinds. 

“  The  mail  is  very  late  this  evening,”  said 
Uncle  Sebastian.  “  Let  us  play  a  game  at 
draughts  till  the  papers  come.” 

“  I  should  like  to  play,”  said  the  provost, 
and  Alfhild  rose  to  prepare  a  table. 

The  game  had  lasted  about  half  an  hour, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Stina  entered  with 
the  mail-bag. 

“  Hm  !”  said  the  provost,  as  he  began  to 
empty  it.  “I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  news 
there  is  at  the  capital.  Here  is  a  letter  for 
Mr.  Seiler! — Ah,  what  a  neat  lady’s  hand; 
perhaps  from  mother  or  sister 

“  No,  I  have  neither  mother  nor  sister,  but 
I  have  yet  a  few  lady  acquaintances.” 

Seiler  took  the  letter.  The  provost  paid 
no  attention  to  him,  for  an  official  writing 
absorbed  his  whole  attention.  But  Alfhild 
observed  the  embarrassment  in  the  architect’s 
manner,  and  the  painful  constraint  he  im¬ 
posed  upon  himself  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  provost. 

“  Will  you  not  read  your  letter  I”  said  she. 
“  I  will  place  the  small  work  table  near  you 
with  a  light.” 

“No,  no,  dear  Alfhild,  it  requires  no  haste. 

I  will  wait  till  I  go  to  my  chamber.  It  con¬ 
tains  nothing  of  importance.” 

“  But,  to  judge  by  your  appearance,  dear 
Seiler,  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  something  of 
importance.  May  I  look  at  the  fair  lady’s 
hand,  which  papa  just  praised  !” 

With  a  forced  “  certainly  you  may,”  he 
handed  her  the  letter.  She  took  and  held  it 
against  the  fire. 

“  That  is  indeed  a  very  fine  hand.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  it  contains  ;  and  if  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing  of  importance,  as  you  say,  I 
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perhaps  may  gratify  my  curiosity  without  in¬ 
curring  your  displeasure  !” 

By  way  of  jest,  she  placed  her  fingers  on 
the  seal  as  if  she  would  open  it. 

“ May  IT’  said  she,  with  a  smile. 

“  Why  not,  if  it  gives  you  pleasure,”  re¬ 
plied  Seiler,  with  the  same  exertion  to  appear 
indifferent. 

“  Well,  if  you  have  no  objection,”  said 
Alfhild,  with  animation ;  and  instantly  the 
seal  was  broken  and  the  letter  unfolded. 

Now  Seiler  grew  pale,  and  his  short,  bro¬ 
ken  breath  indicated  a  vehement  emotion  of 
mind. 

“  Take  care,  Alfhild,  you  will  burn  your¬ 
self!”  said  he,  in  a  changed,  suppressed  voice, 
while  he,  with  a  quick  movement,  took  the 
letter  from  her,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

“  It  is  then  something  important  and  secret, 
as  your  confused  features  show,”  remarked 
Alfhild,  in  a  tone  which  had  in  it  something 
of  that  sensitiveness  which  does  not  become 
woman  very  well,  but  still  is  often  found  in 
the  best  of  them.  “  I  see  you  only  wished 
to  jest  with  me.  But  I  realiy  do  not  believe 
that  a  letter  from  a  lady  to  you  could  contain 
anything  else  but  those  little  trifles  which 
every  body  might  read  ;  and  you  yourself 
tried  to  give  it  this  appearance.” 

“  Alfhild,”  answered  Seiler,  in  so  low  a 
tone  that  only  she  alone  could  hear  it,  but 
with  a  deep,  serious  voice — a  voice  which 
found  its  way  to  her  soul,  and  moved  every 
fibre  in  her  whole  being — “Alfhild,  if  you  will 
be  like  other  girls — if  I  find  that  you  are 
little,  envious,  distrustful  or  whimsical,  then 
my  respect  ceases ;  and  a  girl  that  I  cannot 
respect,  I  thrust  from  my  heart,  though  I 
loved  her  even  to  idolatry.  Confidence,  Alf¬ 
hild,  is  the  basis  on  which  our  most  beautiful 
feelings  rest,  or  on  which,  at  least,  they  ought 
to  rest.  Tell  me,  do  you  feel  at  this  moment, 
though  you  see  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  my 
hands,  the  contents  of  which  you  do  not 
know — do  you  feel  your  confidence  in  me 
stand  immoveably  fast  I” 

Alfhild’s  little  peevishness  was  over.  Tear 
after  tear  coursed  down  her  cheeks.  She 
was  unable  to  answer;  she  was  moved  too 
violently  and  intensely.  She  felt  burning 
pain  and  remorse  at  having  offended  the  man 
whom  she  idolized  from  the  centre  of  her 
soul.  But  who  can  find  words  in  a  moment 
when  he  has  an  excess  of  feelings  1” 

It  was  easy  for  Seiler  to  comprehend  all 
the  wonderful  fibres  that  trembled  in  Alfhild’3 
soul;  but  men  are  seldom  contented  with 
what  they  see.  They  always  wish  to  feel 
everything  with  their  coarse  hands,  to  con¬ 
vince  themselves  of  the  existence  of  things. 
Seiler  read  Alfhild’s  answer  in  each  tear  that 
fell  upon  uncle  Sebastian’s  work,  at  which 
the  poor  child,  in  her  anxiety  of  heart,  knitted 
with  all  her  power ;  notwithstanding  this,  he 
repeated  his  question:  “  Will  your  confidence 
stand  immoveably  firm,  Alfhild  I  Will  you 


rather  die  than  give  up  your  faith  in  the 
honesty  of  my  heart  I” 

“  Yes,  Seiler,  that  I  will !”  answered  Alf¬ 
hild  so  lowly,  that  only  the  delicate  organs  of 
a  lover  could  understand  it.  “  I  know  it 
would  be  easier  for  me  to  die  than  give  up 
my  belief  in - ” 

She  had  no  courage  to  finish.  She  cast 
her  looks  down  upon  her  hands,  which  she, 
with  an  expression  of  pious  resignation, 
folded  and  pressed  against  her  breast. 

“  My  love,”  said  Seiler.  “  Thanks,  Alf¬ 
hild  !  Now  it  is  spoken — now  we  understand 
each  other  and  trust  firmly  !” 

With  a  hasty,  almost  convulsive  motion,  he 
pressed  her  hand,  and  left  the  room. 

Unobserved  by  the  gentlemen  who  were 
engaged  in  reading,  Alfhild  went  softly  into 
her  chamber. — 

“  My  love — now  it  is  spoken repeated  she 
several  times.  But  she  did  not  conceive  why 
this  word,  which  she  had  always  fervently 
wished  to  hear  from  his  lips,  now  that  it  was 
spoken,  did  not  fill  her  with  all  the  bliss  she 
had  expected  from  it. 

She  felt  nothing  of  bliss ;  she  felt  strangely, 
incomprehensibly ;  she  appeared  strange  to 
herself,  and  such  a  state  could  not  be  pleasant 
to  her  simple,  innocent  heart.  She  wept  till 
she  was  tired ;  and  this  was  the  first  fruit  of 
the  important  confession  of  being  loved. 

In  the  meantime  the  hour  for  the  evening 
meal  had  arrived,  and  Stina  announced  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  Alfhild’s  chamber  door, 
that  it  was  time  to  dispel  the  love-thoughts 
from  her  mind,  and  to  begin  to  prepare  for 
supper.  When  Alfhild,  with  tears  in  her 
long  eye-lashes,  and  a  little  shawl  round  her 
head,  to  excuse  the  burning  of  her  cheeks  by 
a  pretended  tooth-ache,  entered  the  kitchen, 
she  was  initiated  into  the  first  elements  of 
the  infinitely  long  catechism  of  love. 

“  Dear  Miss,”  said  Stina,  “  we  have  been 
long  waiting  for  eggs  for  an  omelet ;  the  cook 
will  get  entirely  out  of  patience  if  she  do  not 
get  some  immediately.” 

“  Ah,  Stina,  my  teeth  ache  dreadfully. 
Hold  the  light  while  I  open  the  closet  and 
hand  you  the  eggs.” 

“  But  in  heaven’s  name,  what  are  you 
thinking  about,  Miss  V’  exclaimed  Stina,  as¬ 
tonished.  “  The  eggs  are  not  there.  How 
would  the  architect  laugh,  if  he  saw  Miss 
Alfhild  so  absent !” 

“  Oh,  hush  your  talk  ;  here  are  the  eggs  !” 
And  without  thinking  of  their  fragility,  Alf¬ 
hild  dropped  them  on  the  ground,  instead  of 
putting  them  in  the  dish  which  Stina  held  for 
her. 

“  Will  supper  soon  be  ready,  my  dove,” 
inquired  uncle  Sebastian’s  voice  through  the 
door  ;  “I  begin  to  feel  hungry.” 

“  Soon,  dear  uncle  !”  And  with  a  silencing 
motion  to  Stina,  Alfhild  gave  out  other  eggs, 
and  then  began  the  work  with  double  energy. 
Through  the  united  efforts  of  the  cook  and 
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Ptina,  the  supper  soon  stood  on  the  table,  yet 
half  an  hour  later  than  usual. 

“  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  us  entirely,” 
said  the  provost,  who,  in  regard  to  the  meal 
hours,  loved  punctuality,  while  he  rose  to 
take  the  cordial,  which  it  is  customary  in  the 
north  to  take  before  meals,  “  But  what  in 
all  the  world,  Alfhild — how  you  look  !  red 
as  a  turkey  cock  !  What  is  the  matter — 1 
believe  you  have  cried  1” 

“  Cried,  papa  !  No  ;  why  should  I  1”  Alf¬ 
hild  trembled ;  she  did  not  dare  to  look  up. 

“  That  you  must  know  best.  I  indeed  do 
not  know  ;  perhaps  it  is  the  heat  from  the 
kitchen  fire.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  generally  the  case  when  one 
stands  long  at  the  fire  ;  it  makes  one  very 
red.” 

“  But  of  what  use  is  the  cook,  if  you  place 
yourself  before  the  fire  1  You  must  not  do 
so  ;  I  do  not  wish  yon  to  look  like  a  cook 
when  you  come  to  the  table.  I  hope  you  will 
observe  what  I  now  tell  you.  But  where  is 
the  architect'?  Have  you  a  seat  for  him  1” 

“  Yes,  dear  father,  he  will  be  here  directly.” 
But  instead  of  the  architect,  Stina  came  and 
announced  that  Mr.  Architect  was  not  well, 
and  should  not  come  to  table. 

“  Indeed,  that  is  sufiicient  reason.  But 
half  an  hour  ago,  when  we  spoke  with  him 
here,  he  seemed  to  be  in  very  good  spirits. 
Come,  brother  Sebastian  !” 

The  provost  filled  his  glass  and  put  it  to 
his  lips ;  but  with  a  thundering ;  “  What 
cursed  business  is  this  2 — Who  put  in  the 
liquor  1”  he  placed  the  glass  upon  the  table 
with  a  force  that  made  its  contents  fly. 

“  The  liquor,  papa  1  It  was  I  who  filled  the 
bottle ;  what  is  the  matter  with  it asked 
Alfhild,  trembling  at  the  severe  expression  of 
her  father’s  face. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  it'?”  exclaimed 
the  provost,  angrily ;  “  it  is  vinegar,  you 
goose  !  I  believe  you  are  not  in  your  right 
mind  this  evening  !” 

“Well,  well,  let  that  suffice,”  interrupted 
uncle  Sebastian.  “You  see,  my  dear  bro¬ 
ther,  that  both  casks  being  exactly  alike,  a 
mistake  is  very  easily  made.  Do  not  cry,  my 
child,  but  go  and  get  us  other  liquor.” 

The  provost  shook  his  head:  “You  are 
always  ready,”  said  he,  grumbling,  “when 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  spoil  her.” 

Alfhild,  in  the  meanwhile,  ran  to  the  cel¬ 
lar  to  correct  her  mistake. 

“And  yon  are  always  ready  to  make  much 
ado  about  a  trifle,”  replied  Sebastian,  drily. 

The  evening  meal  was  finished  at  last,  the 
table  removed,  and  Alfhild  at  liberty  to  go 
to  her  chamber.  There  she  wept  afresh,  and 
thought  that  love  was  indeed  a  very  singular 
thing.  She  had  all  the  evening  experienced 
nothing  but  disagreeable  sensations.  Alfhild 
wept,  for  in  her  dreamings  she  had  imagined 
love  something  entirely  different  from  what 
she  found  it  at  present. 


Morning  came,  but  with  it  came  no  joy. 
Seiler  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  break¬ 
fast.  He  had  gone  to  the  building,  and  did 
not  return  till  the  moment  they  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner.  And  how  did  he  look  ! 
Pule,  reserved,  almost  repulsively  serious. 
Once  only  his  eye  rested  on  Alfhild;  yet 
this  was  done  with  an  expression  of  deep 
grief ;  and  as  soon  as  the  company  rose  from 
the  table,  he  took  his  hat,  and  went  again  to 
the  building  lot.  During  the  whole  evening 
he  stayed  in  his  room,  and  kept  the  door 
closed. 

Poor  Alfhid  had,  therefore,  time  enough 
to  give  herself  up  to  the  most  painful  thoughts, 
which  weighed  upon  her  the  more  heavily, 
as  they  were  the  first  which  she  had  not  cour¬ 
age  to  communicate  to  uncle  Sebastian.  The 
only  enjoyment  in  her  new  world  was  that  of 
suffering  alone  and  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GLOOMY  riCTUKES. 

November’s  chill  storms  raged  in  the  de¬ 
serted  halls  of  Hammarby  castle.  The 
count’s  mansion  was  no  longer  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  fashionable  world  ;  it  was 
no  longer  as  in  former  days  crowded  with 
guests  who  sought  a  comfortable  home ;  no 
more  its  little  coteries  planned  the  evening’s 
dramatic  entertainment,  and  calculated  the 
expense  of  the  next  masquerade.  Musical 
and  dramatic  6oirdes,  masquerades  and  card 
parties,  and  the  delightful  tete-a-tetes,  in  the 
deep  dark  window  recesses,  had  passed 
away,  and  all  was  silent,  dead,  and  lonely. 
Thus  had  it  been  ever  since  all  things  were 
done  according  to  the  will  of  the  Count  Alba- 
no,  who  had  declared  his  explicit  aversion  to 
every  kind  of  sociability  and  enjoyment.  Both 
I  in  doors  and  out,  the  young  man  was  so  re¬ 
pulsive,  so  cold  and  reserved,  that  the  few 
I  guests  who  still  visited  Castle  Hammarby, 

1  began  to  withdraw  ;  and  the  splendid,  new 
castle,  became  more  lonely  and  unendurable 
than  the  ruins  of  the  old  one. 

The  wind  whistled  through  the  high  win¬ 
dows  of  the  saloon,  the  curtains  slowly  moved 
to  and  fro,  and  the  lights  of  the  chandelier 
gave  a  faint,  waving  light,  so  that  the  bent 
form  that  sat  on  a  high-backed  chair  near  the 
stove,  resembled  more  a  shadow  than  a  real 
man. 

After  a  little  while,  a  servant  came  in  and 
spread  the  tea-table,  and  lighted  a  pair  of  wax 
tapers.  The  countess  and  baroness  entered, 
preceded  by  a  servant  who  carried  a  light, 
and  opened  the  folding  doors.  After  a  friend¬ 
ly,  but  yet  peevish  salute  of  the  count,  who 
only  mechanically  nodded  from  his  corner, 

I  the  ladies  took  a  seat  upon  a  divan.  In  si- 
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lence  and  with  a  stiff  monotony,  as  if  they 
were  at  a  funeral  where  one  is  obliged  to  stay 
till  the  end,  for  appearance  sake,  the  noble 
family  sat  round  the  tea-table.  No  sound 
was  heard  save  the  noise  of  the  boiling  water 
in  the  silver  tea-kettle.  When  the  countess, 
by  a  motion  with  her  hand  had  signified  that 
the  table  should  be  removed,  and  the  servants 
had  withdrawn,  the  Baroness  Ravenstein  broke 
the  silence. 

“  My  brother-in-law,  I  promise  myself  from 
this  evening  the  happiest  success.  We  have 
attained  much,  nay  the  most  difficult  part,  by 
prevailing  on  her  to  go  and  and  see  him.  The 
rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  I  guaran¬ 
tee — for  I  know  my  child — she  will  not  be  able 
to  see  his  suffering  and  striking  face  without 
doing  everything  that  duty  and  feeling  com¬ 
mand  her,  to  console  and  comfort  him.” 

“  I  fear,”  said  the  count,  “that  his  face, 
which  my  sister  calls  striking,  will  strike  her 
most  dangerously  ;  for  he  looks  indeed  awful, 
and  will  perhaps  frighten  her  so,  that  she,  at 
the  very  first  visit,  will  lose  courage  for  all  the 
Test.” 

“  I  think  you  may  fortunately  be  wrong  in 
this,  my  friend,”  began  the  countess  ;  “  for  if 
tins  was  the  case,  she  would  not  stay  with 
him  half  au  hour,  and  it  is  already  longer  that 
she  is  in  his  room.  -I  think  with  my  sister, 
that  we  may  hope  for  the  best ;  and  if  Alba- 
no  can  only  be  calmed,  says  the  doctor,  he 
will  be  entirely  well  again,  and  also  iecover 
from  the  fits  which  occur  even  now  but  very 
seldom.” 

“  Heaven  grant  that  it  turn  out  well !”  said 
the  count ;  but  a  doubtful  shake  of  his  head 
proved  that  his  faith  was  not  very  strong. 
“  The  life,”  he  began  again,  after  a  short 
pause,  “  which  we  have  led  already  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  is  a  slowly  killing  poison,  which 
is  consuming  all  my  strength,  and  takes  from 
me  all  desire  to  mingle  in  politics  or  society. 
Do  not  we  three  sit  here  like  pale  monuments 
on  our  own  graves  I — and  all  that  is  wanting, 
is  to  be  carried  down  into  our  gloomy  family 
tomb.” 

“What  awful  images!”  whispered  the 
Countess  Kavenstein,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
and  shrinking  farther  into  the  corner  of  the 
sofa. 

Loud  and  moaningly  howled  the  storm 
without ;  a  violent  gust  of  wind  burst  open 
the  door  of  the  ante-room,  yet  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  close  it,  and  its  creaking  and  slam¬ 
ming  echoed  dismally  through  the  lofty  rooms. 

“  What  terrible  weather !  It  might  make 
one  feel  weary,  even  though  there  were  no 
other  causes,”  said  the  countess,  only  in  order 
to  say  something.  “I  am  curious  to  know 
how  it  will  be  with  us  a  year  hence  !” 

No  answer  from  any  human  lip  was  heard  ; 
but  from  the  music  room  came  a  sound,  which, 
though  quite  natural,  was  yet  awful  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  excited  nerves  of  the  noble 
family ; — a  string  of  the  piano  broke. 
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“Let  us  do  something,”  said  the  count, 
whose  manly  self-control  awoke  at  the  low 
“  ah  !”  which  escaped  the  lips  of  the  ladies. 
He  rose,  closed  the  door,  and  rang  the  bell 
for  a  servant  to  arrange  a  card  table. 

Silent,  pale  and  quiet,  like  shadows,  the 
members  of  the  count's  family  set  down  to 
the  amusement  which  was  to  restore  the  equi- 
pose  of  their  minds. 

Let  us  in  the  meanwhile  pay  a  visit  to  Count 
Albano. 

In  a  large,  square  room,  lighted  by  a  glass 
lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  stood  a  wide 
pompous  bed,  with  red  silk  curtains  and  rich 
gilded  ornaments.  It  was  one  of  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  that  had  been  retained  from  times  long 
past,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  circumstance 
that  Louise  Ulrike  had  slept  in  it,  when  she 
had  once  thought  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
honour  Castle  Hammarby  with  a  visit  for 
several  days.  On  this  bed  lay  now,  completely 
dressed,  a  pale  yellow,  almost  an  ashy-gray 
form,  whose  red  hair  and  beard  formed  a 
frame  in  which  the  frightful  face  with  dark 
burning  eyes  was  set.  The  fits  of  madness 
under  which  Count  Albano  had  suffered  du¬ 
ring  the  first  six  weeks  of  his  sickness,  had 
gradually  given  way,  and  the  disease  had  ta¬ 
ken  a  different  character.  When  his  mind 
sometimes  began  to  wander,  no  violent  at¬ 
tack,  like  those  he  had  before  endured, 
need  be  feared.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
that  he  had  grown  melancholy,  and  that  his 
spleen  had  Increased.  Curious,  however,  wa§ 
the  extreme  care  that  he  appeared  to  bestow 
upon  his  exterior.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
hint,  but  in  the  remotest  way,  at  his  looks  ; 
this  he  would  not  suffer,  though  he  often  had 
the  looking-glass  brought  to  him,  holding  it 
for  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  before  him, 
and  revelling,  as  it  were,  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  awful  ugliness.  Frequently  upon  these 
occasions,  his  mouth  contracted  into  a  peculiar 
smile;  whether  from  grief,  joy,  or  madness, 
no  one  could  say.  He  was  unable  to  sit  up 
at  the  most  more  than  two  hours  in  succession 
every  day  ;  he  then  went  to  bed,  and  lay  in  a 
motionless  state.  He  spoke  little,  and  answer¬ 
ed  still  less  ;  his  only  occupation  consisted  in 
staring  incessantly  at  the  bronze  ornaments  of 
the  canopied  bed. 

In  this  state  he  lay  when  Thelma  came  to 
see  him.  It  was  evening.  She  took  a  seat 
on  a  chair  by  his  side,  and  the  lamp  light  fell 
upon  her,  so  that  her  pale,  suffering  face  eould 
he  distinctly  seen.  The  great  struggle  of 
self-denial  was  painted  in  every  feature  ;  and 
an  indescribable  mildness  was  expressed  in  her 
countenance,  which  made  her  appear  like  an 
angel  visiting  a  life-weary  son  ofearth.  Farther 
back  in  the  room,  behind  a  large  screen,  old 
Borgstadt  was  busily  stirring  to  and  fro  ;  but 
he  belonged  to  the  back  ground  of  the  scene, 
and  we  will  busy  ourselves  only  with  the  fore¬ 
ground. 

“  Have  you  no  friendly  word  to  speak  to 
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me,  dear  Albano  V  Thelma  asked,  suppress¬ 
ing  a  slight  shudder,  and  bending  over  Alba¬ 
no,  who  kept  his  staring  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

“You  had  no  friendly  word  for  me,  Thel¬ 
ma,  not  a  single  one  for  three  months  that  I 
have  been  pining  here,”  answered  he  in  a 
low  but  not  reproachful  tone.  And  as  Thel¬ 
ma  sighed,  he  added  :  “What  has  induced 
you  to  visit  me  ?” 

“ My  wish  to  see  you,  Albano!  Would  I 
were  able  to  do  you  some  service.” 

He  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  without 
answering;  but  in  his  smile  there  lay  a  deep 
and  bitter  grief. 

“  You  do  not  answer  me,  Albano  ;  are  you 
not  pleased  with  my  coming  here  ?” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  pleased  as  a  poor  dog  who 
gets  a  few  crumbs  thrown  to  him  out  of  pity, 
that  he  may  not  starve.” 

“  Do  not  speak  so,  Albano  ;  you  pain  me  ; 
your  words  pierce  like  daggers  through  my 
heart.” 

“Then  I  shail  be  silent,  Thelma;  that  I 
have  learned  already.” 

“No,  do  not  be  silent;  do  not  look  at  me 
so  gloomily,  dear  Albano  !  You  freighten 
me,”  said  she,  leaning  her  head  against  the  bed. 

He  passed  his  emaciated,  long  and  cold 
fingers  over  Thelma’s  warm  forehead  ;  and 
as  she  calmly  suffered  this,  he  raised  himself 
half  upright,  and  after  having  some  time 
played  with  his  left  hand,  in  the  folds  of  her 
white  dress,  he  gently  laid  his  arm  around 
her  waist.  Then  the  poor  girl  began  to 
tremble  in  all  her  limbs ;  she  hardly  dared  to 
move,  or  even  to  breathe. 

“Are  you  alarmed  I  You  tremble  like  the 
aspen  leaves  near  the  grotto,  on  the  evening 
that  I  met  you  on  my  way  thither.  Do  you 
remember,  Thelma1?  It  was  an  awful  even¬ 
ing.  Ha,  how  it  thundered,  lightened  and 
rained  !  Seiler,  the  coward,  took  shelter  in 
the  innermost  recess  of  the  grotto.  I  found 
him  there,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  en¬ 
virons  of  the  castle.  But  it  seemed  that  you 
thought  him  an  interesting,  fascinating,  beau¬ 
tiful  young  man,  as  beautiful  as  one  of  the 
statues  by  Sergell — is  it  not  so  ?” 

Thelma  almost  died  with  fear  and  tortur¬ 
ing  anguish.  She  writhed  like  a  wounded 
worm  ;  but  his  arm  enclosed  her  firmly. 

“  Do  you  fear  ?”  he  asked  again,  and  he 
bent  toward  her  till  she  felt  his  red  shaggy 
hair  touch  hers. 

“  Yes,  Albano,  T  do  fear  !  I  shall  die  with 
anguish  if  you  do  not  let  me  go,”  she  replied, 
making  an  effort  to  free  herself. 

“  Fear  nothing,  Thelma  !  I  shall  do  you 
no  harm.  I  will  only  hold  my  arm  thus.  I 
love  no  one  more  than  you ;  all  others  vex 
me  ;  but  you,  you  hate  me,  because  I  am  ugly 
and  misshapen,  and  yet  dare  to  have  a  heart 
— a  heart,  Thelma,  which,  if  you  desire, 
would  gladly  sacrifice  its  last  drop  of  blood 
for  you.  Oh  !  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
suffer  such  torments  as  I  have  suffered  ;  you 


do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  des¬ 
pise  one’s  self,  and  to  be  despised  by  the 
woman  whom  one  is  compelled,  to  his  own 
torture,  to  adore  ;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
sign  all  claims  to  life’s  happiness?  You  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  feel  one’s  heart  torn 
by  the  furies  of  jealousy — to  be  tormented 
by  distrust — to  rave  and  destroy  one’s  own 
self  in  the  hell  of  madness — to  sink  down 
upon  the  couch  of  sickness,  to  feel  a  thou- 
said  pains  gnawing  at  the  miserable  body  in 
which  all  passions  are  contending  with  each 
other.  Ah,  Thelma  1  all  this  you  do  not 
know,  do  not  comprehend  ;  for  all  this  you  do 
not  care! — You  even  despise  and  abominate 
this  wretch.  But,  Thelma,  my  love  !  do  not 
do  so  ! — Know  that,  howevet  miserable  I  may 
at  present  be,  I  will  not  be  despised  !” 

“I!  despise  you,  Albano?  No,  certainly 
not  !  I  suffer  with  you — I  weep  for  you  ; 
but  let  me  go,  for  mercy’s  sake  !  I  shall  suf- 
loeate  if  you  do  not  let  me  stand  up.” 

“  Ah  !  you  only  say  so,  Thelma,  to  get  away 
from  me  ;  if  I  let  you  go,  you  will  leave  me 
and  never  come  again.” 

“  Yes,  dear  Albano,  if  yon  release  me  now, 
if  I  may  sit  quietly  on  a  chair  beside  you, 
without  alarming  me  by  your  violent  out¬ 
breaks,  I  will  stay  with  you  so  long  as  you 
desire  it,  and  come  again  to-morrow  and 
every  evening  till  you  are  well.  Yes,  that  I 
will,  and  I  will  bring  with  me  my  lute  to  sing 
you  asleep.  Would  you  like  that?” 

“All,  thou  alluring  siren-voice  !  How 
beautiful  thou  art,  and  yet  how  false  !  See, 
now  you  are  free,  Thelma  ;  be  now  grateful 
and  do  not  leave  me.” 

He  sank  bank  into  the  pillows  which  she 
kindly  put  in  order;  and  he  then  lay  quiet, 
alternately  staring  upon  her  and  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  bedstead. 

In  this  way  a  long  hour  passed  ;  at  length 
the  unhappy  sick  man  fell  asleep,  and  Thelma 
stole  away  to  the  room  of  her  mother,  where 
she,  in  complete  exhaustion  of  mind,  sank 
upon  a  sofa.  The  roaring  of  the  storm 
sounded  to  her  like  a  mysterious,  nightly  Eoli- 
an  harp  ;  and  by  the  notes  of  its  gloomy  cra¬ 
dle-song  she  sank  into  dismal  dreamings. 

When  the  Baroness  R,avenstein  shortly 
after  entered,  to  divert  herself  after  a  tedious 
evening,  by  the  examination  of  her  daughter 
in  relation  to  her  visit  to  Count  Albano,  she 
found  Thelma  asleep.  A  light  touch  awoke 
her ;  but  she  besought  her  mother  in  the  most 
moving  terms  to  be  allowed  to  retire  without 
speaking  to-day  of  what  she  had  passed 
through.  She  was  very  tired,  and  wished  to 
go  to  bed. 

The  baroness  wottld  not  oppose  her.  Thel¬ 
ma’s  eyes,  sore  with  weeping,  were  either 
powerful  advocates  in  her  behalf,  or  the  mind 
of  the  mother  had  been  softened  by  the  dis¬ 
mal  evening;  she  contented  herself  with 
marking  this  day,  the  15th  of  November,  with 
a  cross  in  the  almanac. 
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The  morning  sun  shone  brightly  when 
Thelma  entered  her  mother’s  room,  at  the 
summons  of  a  servant.  “Well,  my  child  !” 
With  these  words  the  baroness  commenced 
her  invitation  to  relate  the  great  events  of  the 
preceding  evening.  “You  have  risen  very 
early  to-day,  I  see.  I  thank  you  for  it,  and 
must  give  you  a  kiss.  Bashfulness  and  affec¬ 
tion,  you  see,  and  all  other  foolishness  of  this 
kind,  I  never  could  bear,  and  we  have  already 
had  enough  of  this.  To  speak  candidly  to 
you,  my  dear  Thelma,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
have  been  indeed  ashamed  of  your  conduct 
of  late.  You  have  shown  not  the  least  proof 
of  the  good  education  which  I  have  given 
you  from  a  child.” 

“  How  so,  mother  1”  asked  Thelma,  while 
a  burning  colour  spread  over  her  face.  She  be¬ 
lieved — but  we  can  hardly  say  that  she  be¬ 
lieved.^  she  was  too  excited  for  it ;  it  was  only 
a  suspicion  that  flashed  over  her  mind — that 
her  mother  had  become  acquainted  with  her 
secret  visits  to  the  grotto. 

“  I  perceive,  with  a  deep  and  proud  moth¬ 
er’s  joy  your  repentance,”  began  again  the 
baroness.  “  The  blush  in  your  face  proves, 
that  you  see  yourself  how  foolish  it  has  been 
in  you.  I  have,  however,  wished  to  leave  it 
to  your  own  feeling,  in  the  conviction,  that 
you  would  see  at  last,  that  in  this  way  you 
will  ruin  all  of  us.  Indeed,  my  child,  you 
have  almost  crushed  the  heart  of  your  poor 
mother  ;  a  mother  who  through  many  lone¬ 
some  nights,  especially  of  late,  has  watched 
and  prayed  for  you.” 

“  Oh,  my  beloved,  dear  mother,  was  it  then 
a  sin  1”  asked  Thelma,  in  the  most  painful 
embarrassment,  convinced  that  her  secret  was 
discovered.  She  put  her  burning  cheeks  in 
the  hands  of  her  mother,  and  then  with  a  be¬ 
seeching  look,  pressed  them  to  her  heart. 

“  Not  so,  not  so,  my  love  !”  said  the  baron¬ 
ess,  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  caressingly 
stroked  the  locks  from  her  daughter’s  brow. 
She  did  not  comprehend  Thelma’s  excited 
state,  and  took  it  to  be  the  effect  of  the  speech 
she  had  just  addressed  to  her.  Believing  that 
she  might,  for  the  present,  rest  satisfied  with 
this  victory,  she  did  not  wish  to  torment  far¬ 
ther  the  frightened  sensibility  of  the  poor 
child,  but  said  kindly  ^ 

“  Be  calm,  my  dear  child ;  I  speak  not  of  a 
sin,  but  only  of  your  obstinacy.  But  since 
you  repent  of  this,  and  will  no  doubt  make 
amends  for  your  fault,  by  complying  with  the 
long  expressed  wish  of  your  mother,  all  is 
forgiven  and  forgotten.  And,  dear  Thelma, 
how  sweet  is  the  consciousness  of  fulfilled 
duty  !  You  know  when  your  father  died,  all 
our  propety  was  attached.  Every  thing  was 
sold  to  pay  his  debts,  and  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  utter  misery.  Being  alone  in  a 
foreign  country,  without  connections  that 
might  have  assisted  us,  we  should  have  been 
reduced  to  beggary,  if  my  brother-in-law  had 
not  extended  to  us  a  caring  band.  He  him¬ 


self  came  to  Germany  for  us.  He  gave  us  a 
new,  peaceful  home  under  his  own  roof.  He 
took  care  of  your  education,  and  loved  you 
like  a  father.  My  sister,  your  aunt,  has 
shared  with  me  a  mother’s  care,  and  always 
considered  you  as  her  daughter  that  would, 
one  day,  brighten  our  old  days.  Judge  now, 
yourself,  Thelma,  if  it  would  not  be  tlye  black¬ 
est  ingratitude,  after  all  the  generosity  on 
their  part,  if  you  should  refuse  to  show  your 
gratitude  in  the  only  way  that  is  at  your  com¬ 
mand — if  you  should  refuse,  I  mean,  to  re¬ 
sign  yourself  to  a  fate  that  hundreds  of  others 
would  seize  upon  with  delight.” 

The  flood  of  words  gradually  abated  ;  but 
even  had  it  continued  as  copious  as  on  its  first 
outbreak,  Thelma  would  not  have  attempted 
to  check  it.  She  sat  silent  and  thoughtful, 
having  found  that  her  dear  secret  was  not 
discovered,  and  only  a  misunderstanding  had 
made  her  tremble  and  blush ;  and  now  she 
feared  that  the  tears  and  words  thus  called 
forth,  would  prove  weapons  in  her  mother’s 
hands,  for  she  would  interpret  them  to  be 
signs  of  contrition  and  repentance  of  her  re¬ 
fusal  to  accept  the  addresses  of  Count  Albano. 
Poor  Thelma  suffered  dreadfully,  and  she  had 
not  a  single  being  in  the  whole  wide  world, 
to  whom  she  might  have  confided  the  pangs 
of  her  young  heart. 

“  Now,  my  dear  Thelma,  you  really  are  yet 
like  a  child,  that  may  be  excited  by  the  least 
word.  However,  we  will  pass  that  over  now, 
and  come  to  the  main  thing.  How  did  you 
find  your  cousin  I” 

“Dreadful,” answered  Thelma,  and  a  slight 
chill  shook  her  at  the  recollection  of  his  em¬ 
brace.  “  But  let  us  not  speak  of  this,  dear 
mother.  I  can  assure  you  he  frightened  me 
so  that  I  have  entirely  lost  the  remembrance 
of  what  he  uttered.  Yet  I  have  promised 
him— and  I  shall  keep  my  word — to  come 
every  evening  with  my  lute,  and  play  and  sing 
him  to  sleep.” 

A  ray  of  joy  beamed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
baroness.  “My  beloved- child,”  said  she, 
smiling,  “  more  I  need  not  know  ;  for  I  know 
that  your  singing  will  lull  to  rest  all  the 
gloomy  thoughts  that  have  so  long  held  pos¬ 
session  of  poor  Albano.  He  will  grow  well, 
rational,  and  almost  like  other  men.  It  will 
be  your  work,  and  believe  me,  my  child,  you 
also  will  yet  be  happy.  The  dismal  solitude, 
the  desolate  dreariness  will  cease,  and  you  are 
the  saving  angel  to  whom  he  and  we  all  look 
up  with  gratitude.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  baron¬ 
ess  embraced  her  daughter  with  much  affec¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  possible,  thought  the  world- 
experienced  lady,  to  see  a  more  interesting 
scene,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  outward  effect 
as  to  the  impression  which  it  had  made  upon 
the  tender  sensibility  and  youthful  heart  of  her 
daughter.  Alas!  Thelma  knew  but  too  well, 
that  it  was  only  the  concluding  scene  to  a 
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great  gala,  and  this  conviction  affected  her 
unfavourably. 

Days  came  and  went.  Thelma  sang  and 
wept ;  and  wept  and  sang.  Count  Albano 
became  more  calm  and  quiet.  He  got  up, 
shaved  himself,  had  his  hair  put  in  order,  and 
began,  as  the  baroness  expressed  herself,  “  to 
become  pretty  much  like  other  men.”  Never¬ 
theless  storms  raged  without;  and  within  the 
house  things  would  not  grow  entirely  well. 
This  autumn  was,  at  Hatnmarby,  more  soli¬ 
tary  and  drear  than  ever.  The  count  read  the 
newspapers  and  played  solitaire  ;  the  count¬ 
ess  and  the  baroness  played  chess,  and  Thel¬ 
ma  protited  every  free  moment  to  steal  into 
the  library,  the  windows  of  which  looked 
upon  the  lake.  But  there  also  all  was  quiet ; 
all  was  joyless,  desolate  and  drear,  as  in  her 
own  heart. 

A  wandering  sunbeam  once  fell  upon  her 
poor  heart,  and  called  forth  by  its  genial 
warmth  a  few  beautiful  half-blown  bads  ;  but 
autumn  came,  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the 
mountains,  the  dew  congealed,  and  the  buds 
fell  off.  Then  the  lonely  heart  made  in  itself 
a  grave  for  its  faded  favourites,  and  on  the  lit¬ 
tle  mound,  for  many  a  long  sad  day,  pale  Me¬ 
mory  sat  and  mourned  their  early  death. 


CHAPTEll  XIII. 

THE  SEPARATION. 

One  morning  on  one  of  the  first  days  of 
December,  Seiler  came  into  the  sitting  room, 
where  breakfast  was  ready,  in  his  travelling 
dress.  He  was  to  leave  Hammarby  for  a 
few  months.  Since  the  building  could  not 
be  proceeded  with  during  the  winter,  he  had 
determined,  during  this  time,  to  take  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Norway.  Certain  affairs  in  his  native 
country  required  his  personal  attention.  With 
the  bitter  feeling  of  separation  in  his  heart,  he 
now  came  to  bring  to  iron  necessity  this  severe 
sacrifice,  to  exchange  with  his  beloved  the 
last  friendly  look  for  a  long  time. 

Since  the  evening  when  Seiler  received 
the  letter,  the  contents  of  which  Alfhid  was 
so  curious  to  know,  he  was  no  longer  the 
same.  The  strength  of  his  affection  for  Alf- 
hild  seemed  to  have  increased;  yet  he  gave 
less  often  utterance  toil  in  words  than  before. 
His  looks  and  every  action,  however,  spoke 
an  intelligible  language,  and  the  heart  of  the 
young  maiden  gradually  began  to  find  an  un¬ 
utterable  delight  in  this  silent,  sad  love,  which 
had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  gloomy  and  brood¬ 
ing  melancholy  expressed  in  Seiler’s  counte¬ 
nance,  and  which  only  her  presence  had 
power  to  drive  away.  The  architect  did  not 
love  at  all  these  melancholy  musings.  He 
intended  to  shake  oft' for  ever  the  fetters  that 
oppressed  his  mind,  and  to  restore  to  it  free¬ 


dom  and  peace.  To  effect  this,  he  resolved 
to  separate  from  Alfhild  for  a  few  months — . 
for  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  better  able 
in  Norway  to  work  for  the  happiness  of  their 
future,  than  by  staying  during  the  winter  at 
the  parsonage.  As  soon  as  his  determination 
had  been  matured,  he  communicated  it  to 
Alfhild.  She  became  pale,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  him,  which  spoke  more  than  words  of 
grief  and  despair  could  have  done. 

“  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  be  strong,  Alf- 
hild,  for  it  must  be  done  !”  said  Seiler. 

“  Must  be  done  !”  said  she  slowly,  folding 
her  hands.  “Why  then  must  it  be  done, 
Seiler  V’ 

“  For  our  happiness,  Alfhild,  for  the  sake 
of  your  future  I  must  leave.  But  console 
yourself,  I  shall  not  spend  the  time  that  I  am 
separated  from  you  in  vain,  and  I  will  always 
be  with  you  in  the  spirit.” 

Seiler  bent  down  and  kissed  a  tear  from 
her  cheek. 

“  This  is  well,”  answered  Alfhild,  little  con¬ 
soled  ;  “  but  you  will  not  be  with  me  ;  I  shall 
not  see  you.  Wherein  shall  I  be  happy  V 

“In  the  future,  my  beloved!  We  cannot 
reap  before  we  sow  ;  we  cannot  obtain  happi 
ness  without  sacrifices  ;  we  can  never  pay 
too  dear  for  it.  A  short  time  of  sorrow  and 
trouble  soon  passes  away.  You  must  not 
grieve.  When  all  shall  one  day  be  clear 
around  us,  you  will  thank  me  for  not  having 
laid  the  heavy  burden  of  harsh  reality  on  your 
weak  shoulders.” 

“  No,  Seiler  !  I  shall  never  thank  you  for 
it ;  if  1  knew  what  you  are  musing  on  and 
what  troubles  you,  I  should  feel  much  better. 
It  could  not  be  worse  than  now,  for  my  ima¬ 
gination  doubles  every  thing.  Oh,  I  beseech 
you,  speak  !  I  am  not  so  weak  as  you  think ; 
try  my  fortitude  !” 

For  a  moment  Seiler  appeared  to  consult 
with  himself.  To  waver  was  not  his  nature; 
he  therefore  turned  away  from  those  beseech¬ 
ing,  dangerous  eyes.  He  was  convinced  that 
she  would  sutler  more  by  the  truth,  than  by 
the  uncertainty  in  which  she  was  suspended  ; 
and  since  that  was  his  conviction,  it  must  be 
so,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

“But,  Alfhild!”  said  he,  “  you  must  not, 
in  this  manner,  abuse  the  power  which  love 
gives  you  over  my  reason.  Do  I  not  try  your 
strength  to  the  utmost,  when  I  desire  from 
you  the  courage  for  a  separation,  the  cause 
of  which  1  neither  will  nor  must  acquaint  yovt 
with  ;  when  I  demand  that  you  shall  have 
trust  and  faith,  that  only  the  desire  to  secure 
our  future  happiness  can  induce  me  to  leave 
you  I  See,  my  love,  if  it  was  not  stern  duty 
that  calls  me  away  from  you,  why  should  not 
I  be  perfectly  happy  when  near  you  ;  why 
should  you  see  me  melancholy  and  dejected, 
when  I  enjoy  the  happiness  of  your  society  1 
No,  I  must  go  away,  away  in  order  to  work  ! 
No  happiness  can  dwell  in  my  breast  till 
then.” 
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I  do  not  understand  you,  Seiler,  and  that 
pains  me  most.  But  I  know  that  I  love  you, 
that  I  can  suffer,  and  if  necessary,  even  die 
for  you.  Do  as  you  please ;  but  one  thing 
you  must  promise  me — speak  to  my  father 
before  you  leave.  It  grieves  me  unspeakably, 
nay,  surely  more  than  you  can  believe,  to  have 
a  secret  from  him  and  uncle  Sebastian.  Ah, 
Seiler,  I  see  by  your  looks  that  you  intend  to 
say  ‘  no  ’  also  to  this.  Do  it  not ! — in  this 
case  do  not  let  me  ask  in  vain.” 

“  Oh,  how  it  grieves  my  heart  to  be  con¬ 
strained  to  afflict  you  thus,  dear  angel !”  said 
the  architect,  with  an  expression  of  the  deep¬ 
est  grief.  “  But  believe  me — I  conjure  you 
not  to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  words.  The  rea¬ 
sons  that  prevent  me  at  present,  from  asking 
for  your  hand,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  my 
honour  would  be  branded  if  I  did  not  *  re¬ 
gard  them.  Time  is  required  to  remove  all 
obstacles!  On  my  return  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
•  speak  to  your  father.  And  you,  my  dear  Alf¬ 
hild,  cannot  for  a  moment  give  room  to  a 
thought  that  I  would  cause  your  heart  sorrow, 
if  it  was  in  my  power  to  save  .you  from  it.  1 
know  what  grief  my  refusal  gives  you ;  but 
whatever  you  may  suffer,  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  grief  I  feel,  to  have  implicated  you 
in  these  gloomy,  turbulent  relations  of  things. 
Alfhild  !  can  you  pardon  me — can  you  love 
me  still,  since  I  must.  Heaven  knows,  against 
my  will  afflict  you  so  deeply  1” 

“Every  thing,  Seiler!  every  thing,  I  can 
pardon  you ;  I  can  suffer  for  your  sake  every 
pain,  since  I  am  yours.  The  heart  of  no  other 
woman  has  the  least  share  in  your  heart,  or 
the  least  claims  upon  your  fidelity.  These 
treasures  are  indeed  mine,  and  with  them  I 
will  gladly  and  patiently  wait  till  the  hour  of 
remuneration  arrives.”  • 

A  dark  cloud  hung  over  Seiler’s  brow,  a 
deeper  colour  shone  in  his  face  ;  but  leaning 
upon  Alfhild’s  shoulder,  he  whispered  :  “  No¬ 
ble  beieg!  to  you,  to  you  alone  and  exclusive¬ 
ly,  I  devote  my  whole  life.  Your  every  feel¬ 
ing  is  love — thus  woman  should  love — at  least 
she  whose  heart  beats  for  me  !” 

Alfhild  was  happy.  Wordslike  these,  from 
his  1  ips,  filled  her  whole  being  with  an  inex¬ 
pressible  delight.  Now  she  felt  herself  to  be 
able  to  bear  all. 

During  the  days  that  passed  before  Seiler's 
departure,  Alfhild  displayed  much  fortitude. 
Seiler  should  see  that  she  was  strong.  She 
attended  to  everything  with  the  greatest  punc¬ 
tuality,  and  never  came  to  the  table  with  eyes 
sore  with  weeping.  On  the  last  morning, 
however,  she  could  not  succeed  in  repressing 
the  outbreak  of  her  burning  grief,  and  to  con¬ 
ceal  its  visible  traces.  Her  eyes  were  dim, 
and  her  cheeks  glowed,  when,  after  having 
been  called  three  times,  she  entered  the  room 
to  take  leave  of  Seller. 

Breakfast  was  finished,  and  the  architect 
had  already  shaken  hands  with  the  provost 
and  uncle  Sebastian.  Now  entered  Alfhild. 


They  had  not  a  word  to  say  to  each  other ;  but 
as  he  printed  his  parting  kiss  upon  her  hand,  he 
let  slip  into  it  a  small  billet.  She  looked  up. 
Seiler’s  eyes  were  not  capable  of  tears  ;  but 
their  fiery  lustre  was  darkened  by  a  moist  veil 
of  mist,  which  vanished  not  till  the  parsonage 
was  far  behind  him. 

'  And  now  he  was  gone.  The  provost  found 
it  proper  not  to  notice  Alfhild’s  emotion ; 
uncle  Sebastian,  however,  was  not  a  man  of 
cold  calculation.  He  took  his  doveling  by 
the  hand,  led  her  to  his  room,  and  sat  down 
by  her. 

“  You  need  not  be  ashamed,  my  child,” 
said  he,  with  heartfelt  sympathy.  “  Though 
it  is  now  many  years  since  I  cherished  such 
feelings  as  now  move  you,  I  have  noiforgotten 
them  on  that  account.  Weep  to  your  heart’s 
content,  my  dove  ;  uncle  Sebastian’s  heart 
has  not  yet  grown  cold.” 

Alfhild  leaned  upon  the  breast  of  the  old 
man.  It  was  soothing  to  her  to  be  able  to 
breathe  out  her  pain  without  being  obliged  to 
lend  It  words  ;  it  was  relief  to  her  to  give 
vent  to  it  by  a  stream  of  hot  tears. 

But  it  was  not  Alfhild  alone  who  wept 
during  these  days;  far  more  bitter  tears 
flowed  in  the  library  at  the  count’s  castle. 
There  sat  Thelma,  in  a  solitary  corner ;  she 
had  no  human  being  on  whom  she  might 
lean.  She  hardly  dared  to  own  to  herself 
the  feelings  that  dwelt,  with  destructive 
power,  in  her  breast ;  for  the  day  before  the 
architect  had  paid  his  farewell  visit  to  the 
castle,  and  his  look  had  been  colder  than  ice. 
To-day  he  was  gone — he,  the  only  being  that 
had  taught  her  that  there  are  in  life  also 
points  of  light.  He  was  gone,  and  cold  ;  she 
in  a  prison  at  home,  and  warm  ;  dangerous 
opposites  ! 

The  short  winter’s  day  was  soon  gone. 
The  wax  candles  were  lighted  at  the  castle, 
grief  was  buried  near  the  fallen  buds,  the 
tears  were  dried,  and  Thelma  took  her  lute 
to  go  to  Count  Albano.  The  poor  maiden 
indeed,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  sing  ;  but  yet 
she  sang  that  she  might  not  be  obliged  to 
speak. 

When  uncle  Sebastian,  after  an  hour,  left 
Alfhild,  she  opened  the  billet.  It  contained  a 
small  medallion  with  Seiler’s  portrait.  On 
the  paper  she  saw  only  the  words  :  “  Be  pa¬ 
tient,  and  have  faith.  Only  in  death  shall  1 
resign  the  hope  to  call  you  mine  !” 

Alfhild’s  delight  in  having  a  portrait  of 
Seiler,  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  ;  it  form¬ 
ed  a  glowing  contrast  to  Telma’s  silent  grief. 
We  will  leave  both,  and  follow  the  architect 
on  his  journey  to  Norway. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SEILEIt  IX  NORWAY. 

Near  the  bay  of  Trysseldals-Elf  lay  the 
small  estate  which  Seiler  had  inherited  from 
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his  father.  To  this  place  lie  now  directed 
his  way. 

It  was  a  dark  evening  on  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  The  snow  fell  in  thick 
flakes,  and  had  nearly  covered  the  whole 
road,  so  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  the 
architect  could  keep  the  path.  It  ran,  in 
many  windings,  up  a  somewhat  steep  hill,  on 
which  stood  a  small,  white  painted  house,  with 
green  window  shutters,  and  protected  against 
the  snow-storm  by  high  pine-trees.  The 
nearer  Seiler  came  to  it,  the  more  distinctly 
lie  saw  through  the  windows  of  the  sitting- 
room  the  glimmer  of  the  fire.  His  heart  was 
oppressed  by  feelings  that  were  too  powerful 
to  be  expressed  by  words;  but  from  time  to 
time  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  breast,  as  if  he 
wished  to  check  its  violent  beating.  In  that 
house  he  was  born,  in  it  he  had  played  as  a 
boy,  dreamed  as  a  youth,  and  struggled  as  a 
man.  His  father  and  mother  lay  under  the 
cold  earth  ;  but,  to  the  mind  of  the  son,  their 
venerable  forms  yet  distinctly  appeared  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  saw  the  gentle,  pious  mother 
with  the  peaceful  smile  upon  her  lips,  walk 
to  and  fro  in  the  little  house,  and  spread  or¬ 
der  wherever  she  appeared.  He  thought  he 
yet  heard  the  tone  of  her  voice,  as  she  re¬ 
proved  the  often  wild  and  wilful  youth  ;  and 
as  then,  so  now  his  mind  relented  at  her  be¬ 
seeching.  The  beseechings  of  a  mother,  oh, 
what  irresistible  power  they  have  ! 

Then  came  the  image  of  his  father  before 
his  soul.  Did  he  not  sit  yonder  in  the  corner 
of  the  sofa,  holding  his  pipe  1 — the  shade  of 
a  hero,  even  when  in  a  sitting  posture.  Sei¬ 
ler’s  imagination  was  excited  so  strongly,  that 
he  seemed  to  hear  every  word  with  which  his 
lather,  now  and  then  interrupting  himself 
with  whiffs  from  his  pipe,  related  his  adven¬ 
tures  in  former  times  encountered  at  sea,  and 
which  he  had  more  than  a  hundred  times  re¬ 
peated  on  the  long  winter  evenings  at  the 
fire-side  to  his  attentively  listening  son.  But 
now  appeared  in  the  shadow,  in  the  corner 
near  the  black  earthen  stove,  a  third  figure. 
This  was  his  venerable  grand-father,  a  man, 
*  who,  even  after  his  death,  exercised  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  upon  Seiler’s  fate. 

Seiler  had  at  last  reached  the  door,  which 
was  already  locked.  He  knocked  in  his  fa¬ 
miliar  way,  and  immediately  was  heard  the 
well-known  whining  bark  of  Castor  from  the 
yard.  But  when  the  door  opened,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  old  faithful  servant,  a  small  red 
haired  girl  came  out,  then  Seiler  awoke  from 
his  short  dream  ;  reality,  the  naked  truth,  the 
object  of  his  journey,  all  stood  before  bis  soul 
in  awful  clearness. 

“  Good  evening,”  said  he,  with  suppressed 
voice  ;  “is  my  wife  at  home  1 

“  Yes  ;  then  you  are  the  gentleman  1” 

“  Certainly  !  help  carry  in  the  things  1” 

Seiler  walked  before  into  the  little  ante¬ 
room,  which  was  dark  ;  a  i«me  of  glass  in 
the  door  which  led  to  the  sitting-room,  how- 


|  ever,  showed  him  the  way,  for  a  ray  of  light 
fell  into  the  dark  chamber.  He  put  his  hand 
upon  the  latch,  but  could  not  immediately 
summon  courage  to  open  it.  He  looked 
through  the  glass,  and  beheld  a  beautiful 
young  woman  on  a  chair  near  the  stove.  On 
her  lap  lay  a  child  more  than  two  years  old, 
as  pale  as  the  white  night-dress  it  wore. 
Low,  broken,  plaintive  sounds  passed  over 
the  pale,  ashy-gray  lips,  yet  they  subsided, 
when  a  soft  “  hush,  hush  !”  reached  his  ears. 
The  young  woman  sat  with  her  face  bent 
over  the  child,  so  that  only  a  part  of  her  brow 
could  be  seen.  On  it  was  seen  a  fine  wreath 
of  her  glossy,  black  hair ;  the  test  was  cover¬ 
ed  by  a  white  small  lace  cap. 

A  deep  sigh  struggled  forth  from  Seiler’s 
breast  ;  his  eyes  turned  involuntarily  from 
this  group  to  the  window.  There  sat  a  man 
of  middle  height,  of  a  pale  countenance, 
which  the  light  from  the  fire  made  still  paler. 
On  his  brow  lay  furrowed  deep  wrinkles,  and 
one  of  his  hands  was  mechanically  moving  in 
his  thick  hair.  Now  and  then  he  cast  a 
look  upon  the  young  mother,  and  then  his 
eye  seemed  to  flash  forth  lire,  till  he  let  his 
eyelids  sink,  and  turned  his  face  again  away. 

This  man  could  not  properly  be  called  ill- 
looking,  though  he  was  far  from  being  hand¬ 
some  ;  there  was,  however,  in  his  face,  a  cer¬ 
tain  firmness  and  earnestness,  softened  by  a 
gentleness  of  expression,  which  invited  sym¬ 
pathy.  One  seemed  to  see  a  man  who  had 
practice  in  the  difficult  art  of  self-controul. 

“  He  forsakes  her  not,”  thought  Seiler. 
“He  stays  faithfully  by  her  ;  but  how  he  is 
altered  !  Honest  Bloom,  you  do  not  know, 
have  never  known,  nor  will  ever  know  the 
power  of  love.  And  yet  thy  cheek  is  pale, 
and  thy  brow  is  furrowed.  There  are  yet 
sufferings  entirely  different!” 

The  architect  softly  opened  the  door,  and 
stepped  over  the  threshold. 

The  young  woman  rose  suddenly  ;  she  ut¬ 
tered  a  faint  exclamation  of  surprise,  while 
the  child  began  its  low  wailing. 

“Fear  nothing,  Maria,  it  is  I!  Pardon,  if 
I  alarmed  you.  How  is  it  with  little  Walde-1. 
mar  I” 

“Ah,  he  is  very  sick.  Excuse  my  sitting 
down  again  ;  the  child  cannot  beartobe  so — ” 
not  my  violent  emotion,  she  might  have 
added,  without  infringing  upon  truth;  for  her 
emotion  was  indeed  so  strong,  that  she  was 
near  fainting.  She  bent  low  her  pale  face 
over  her  sick  child,  to  conceal  her  feelings 
from  him  who  had  just  entered. 

“  Good  evening,  friend  Bloom,”  said  Sei¬ 
ler.  His  voice,  however,  was  not  so  firm  as 
usual,  and  his  hand,  which  he  extended  to 
bis  friend,  trembled. 

“Welcome  to  your  native  home,  Seiler,” 
answered  Bloom,  “  and  pardon  that  I  have, 
during  your  absenee,  taken  interest  in  your 
household.  As  a  neighbour  and  friend,  I 
could  not  see  your  wife  suffer  in  solitude,” 
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“  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  care,  by  which 
you  oblige  me  much,”  answered  Seiler  coldly 
and  civilly.  He  felt  offended,  and  turned  now 
from  Bloom  to  his  son. 

“  Has  he  been  sick  long,  dear  Maria  V' 

“  It  is  now  several  weeks.  It  will  be  soon 
over  with  him  ;  soon  shall  I  be  alone.” 

She  looked  up; — her  tearful  look  met  that 
of  her  husband.  Seiler  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it  with  the  indifferrence  of  a  man  who 
shows  to  a  lady  some  slight  attention ;  after¬ 
wards  he  looked  not  upon  Maria,  but  only  upon 
the  child. 

He  took  a  chair  and  sat  down  by  his  wife. 
Bloom  paced  the  room  in  long  strides.  Anger, 
grief,  and  still  another  passion  contended  with¬ 
in  him.  He  several  times  drew  near  his 
friend,  but  always  withdrew  again. 

The  servant  now  opened  the  door,  and  ask¬ 
ed  where  the  gentleman’s  things  should  be 
carried. 

“Into  the  blue  comer  room;  and  have  a 
fire  made  there,”  answered  Seiler  hastily. 

“You  must  take  something  warm,”  said 
the  youeg  woman,  whilst  she  rose  with  ditfi- 
culty  and  put  her  child,  now  sleeping,  on  a 
little  bed  that  stood  in  the  room. 

“  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  good  Maria ;  I 
want  nothing.” 

Seiler  rose  and  offered  her  the  chair  with 
the  native  politeness  which  he  never  forgot. 

“Permit  me  to  leave  you  for  a  moment,” 
she  asked,  whilst  she  strove  to  overcome  her 
violent  emotion.  “  The  little  one  sleeps  best 
in  the  cradle  ;  I  will  put  him  there.” 

Seiler  perceived  how  it  was  with  her,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  make  her  stay.  She  took 
the  child  upon  her  arm.  Bloom  opened  the 
door  to  the  sleeping  -room,  and  both  men  re¬ 
mained  alone. 

Having  been  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
whilst  he  evidently  struggled  with  his  pride, 
the  architect  said  :  “  Bloom,  have  I  no  longer 
the  least  share  in  your  heart  V’  And  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  to  his  gloomy  friend,  who 
was  still  walking  up  and  down. 

“  If  you  can  behold  this  sight,  and  remain 
unmoved,”  answered  Bloom,  “  then  you  have 
no  longer  a  share  either  in  my  heart  or  in 
my  respect.  If  you  can  behold  this  lovely 
being,  in  her  double  grief  as  forsaken  wife, 
and  soon  also  as  a  bereaved  mother  ;  if  you 
can  behold  this  tender  being,  your  son,  with 
his  pale  face  disfigured  by  suffering,  on  which 
death  has  already  printed  his  seal — if  you  can 
behold  all  this,  and  then  not  feel  what  duty 
demands  of  you  at  this  moment — if  you  can 
still  refuse  a  reconciliation ;  then,  Seiler,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  I  You  are  then 
sank  so  low  that  nothing  can  restore  you  to 
reflection,  and  the  discharge  of  your  most  sa¬ 
cred  duties.” 

“  I  am  not  sunk  so  low  as  you  assert,”  an¬ 
swered  the  architect  with  pride.  “  I  feel  at 
this  moment  that  the  most  powerful  impulse 
animates  me,  not  to  destroy,  through  untimely 


weakness,  a  work,  the  execution  of  which  I 
have  just  begun — a  work,  the  completion  of 
which  will  be  attended  with  peace  and  bless¬ 
ing  ;  for  respect  without  love  is  a  barren  des¬ 
ert  that  never  brings  forth  ffowers.  And  you 
know.  Bloom,  the  grief  that  awaits  me  and 
affects  my  inmost  soul. — the  coming  death  of 
my  child — -just  this  it  is  that  gives  me  the 
double  conviction,  that  the  step  which  I  have 
proposed  is  the  true  one.  God  himself  there¬ 
by  loosens  the  only  real  tie  that  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  binds  us  together.  However,  till  the 
little  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  heart 
of  the  mother  has  recovered  from  the  deep 
grief  which  bows  it  down,  this  subject  shall 
not  be  mentioned.  With  the  same  respect 
which  I  always  entertained  for  Maria,  I  shall 
continue  to  treat  her.  We  will  live  like 
friends,  who  understand  each  other,  and  who 
by  degrees  accustom  themselves  to  a  thought, 
the  execution  of  which  both  consider  as 
right,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  world,  do  not 
like  to  touch  upon.  Yet  some  time  the  deed 
must  be  done ;  but  it  will  always  be  and  re¬ 
main  my  most  zealous  and  warmest  endeavor 
to  show  to  the  world  that  it  was  necessity,  and 
not  aversion,  that  separated  us.  No  breath 
must  fall  on  Maria’s  reputation;  she  will  stand 
pure  ;  and  if  a  shadow  must  fall  upon  either, 
may  I  be  the  one.” 

“No  breath  must  fall  upon  her  reputation  ? 
Indeed,  that  I  willingly  believe  !”  answered 
Bloom  contemptuously.  “Nor  do  I  know  from 
whence  it  should  come  ;  if  there  were  any¬ 
body  who  was  bold  enough  to  breathe  it,  I 
should  stand  up  as  the  protector  of  the  for¬ 
saken  woman.  But  you,  Seiler,  you  cast  a 
shadow  upon  your  character,  your  morality 
and  your  social  influence,  which,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  could  be  removed  by  nothing  in  the 
world ;  and  what  is  worse  still,  this  shadow 
will  step  in  between  yourself  and  your  con¬ 
science.” 

“  No,  by  my  life  and  my  honor,  never  will 
it  do  that !”  exclaimed  the  architect,  while  his 
face  burned  deeper,  and  his  eyes  sparkled. 
“  Have  you  forgotten  how  my  marriage  wit^i 
Maria  was  brought  about,  or  have  you  never 
heard  of  it  I” 

“  I  have  never  learned  it  exactly,”  answer¬ 
ed  Bloom.  “  We  are  now  alone — relate  it  to 
me.  Maria  will  not  return  very  soon.” 

“  The  moment  is  not  well  selected,”  began 
Seiler,  “  but  you  have  set  my  blood  in  com¬ 
motion  ;  I  must  give  myself  relief.  Yrou  shall 
hear,  and  will  then,  I  hope,  judge  less  harshly. 

“My  father  had,  as  you  must  have  heard, 
in  Maria’s  father  a  truly  devoted  friend.  They 
both  had  in  their  younger  years,  made  many 
voyages  together  in  a  large  merchant  ship, 
and  had,  iu  many  a  trying  hour,  opportunity 
to  test  each  other’s  hearts,  in  which  they 
found,  on  both  sides,  nothing  but  generosity, 
self-denial  and  honesty.  Time  passed  on, 
they  grew  up  to  be  men,  and  began  business 
for  themselves ;  they  owned  vessels  of  their 
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own,  ana  married  to  enjoy  their  good  fortune 
the  more  completely.  It  has  been  often  as¬ 
serted,  that  the  ardent  and  imaginative  affec¬ 
tion  which  young  men  conceive  for  each  other, 
continues  very  seldom  to  inunhood,  and  that 
all  illusions  of  youth  disappear  before  the 
manifold  events  of  life.  That  the  illusions 
vanish,  may  be  true,  but  yet  sometimes  re¬ 
mains  the  better  part.  This  was  the  case,  at 
least,  in  the  present  instance. 

“  Maria’s  father  made  several  uufortunate 
voyages  in  succession,  and  at  last  lost  not 
only  his  ship,  but  also  her  whole  freight.  My 
father,  who  had  become  a  wealthy  man,  pro¬ 
cured  for  his  ruined  friend  a  new  ship,  in 
whose  gain  and" loss  they  would  share  equally. 
This  vessel,  which  my  father  built  himself, 
was  called  ‘  the  Union.’  She  made  remark¬ 
ably  fortunate  voyages,  and  within  a  few  years 
made  up  the  losses  which  Vern,  Maria’s  fa¬ 
ther,  had  sustained. 

“  During  this  time  I  had  grown  up  ;  and 
when  my  father  found  I  had  no  inclination  to 
maritime  affairs — the  branch  of  ship-building, 
however,  excepted — I  was  sent  to  a  university 
to  study.  Once,  in  the  Christmas  vacation,  I 
came  home — I  was  then  twenty-one  years 
old — I  saw  Maria  for  the  first  time.  She 
had,  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  been  edu¬ 
cated  by  an  old  aunt  in  Copenhagen;  but 
since  she  also  had  died,  her  father  took  her 
home  again,  having  made  an  agreement  with 
my  parents  that  she  should,  in  future,  live  at 
our  house.  Maria  was  beautiful,  nay,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  a  girl  more  so ;  yet 
she  made,  nevertheless,  no  impression  upon 
my  heart.  But  out  of  common  politeness  I 
gave  her  a  certain  preference  above  other 
girls,  which  our  parents  misunderstood,  taking 
it  for  a  serious  affection.  One  evening — I 
shall  never  forget  it — we  sat  at  table  round  a 
bowl ;  the  glasses  were  filled  to  be  drunk  to 
the  successful  voyage  of  ‘  The  Union.’  When 
this  was  done,  my  father  filled  the  glasses 
again,  and  said  without  farther  ceremony,  in 
a  true  seaman’s  manner:  ‘We  will  drink 
{One  more  glass  to  the  union  !  Rudolph,  my 
eon,  what  say  you  1  Maria  is  more  beautiful 
than  Rachel,  and  you  will  get  off  with  half 
the  time  of  serving,  for  I  see  that  you  have 
no  longer  much  patience.  However,  that  is 
no  sin.  I  was  many  years  older  when  I 
wooed  your  mother  ;  yet  I  had  no  rest  till  I 
was  married  to  her.  I  therefore  think  that 
the  sooner  a  young  man  marries,  the  better 
it  is.’ 

“At  that  time,  dear  Bloom,  I  had  not  yet 
that  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  afterwards 
developed  itself  in  me  ;  and  besides,  my  father 
was  a  man  who  understood  the  art  to  exact 
respect  and  obedience.  I  therefore  did  not 
dare  to  utter  the  displeasure  I  fell  when  an¬ 
other  took  the  liberty  to  determine,  without 
farther  question,  on  the  most  important  point 
of  my  life.  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  it,  if 
we  had  been  alone  ;  however,  to  take  such 


a  step  in  Maria’s  presence,  which  would  have 
certainly  created  a  stormy  scene,  my  sensi¬ 
bility  and  pride  would  not  permit.  I  hoped 
through  the  indifference  with  which  I  now 
resolved  to  meet  henceforth  my  betrothed,  to 
make  my  father  observe  that  this  union  was 
not  likely  to  fulfil  the  joyous  hopes  which  it 
was  not  possible  to  destroy  in  the  first  mo¬ 
ment. 

“  What  Maria  at  this  moment  felt,  I -do  not 
know  ;  however,  when  our  eyes  met,  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  as  little  satisfied  as  myself.  Yet 
also  she  uttered  not  a  word,  and  our  blush 
and  silence  were  taken  for  consent.  The 
health  of  the  betrothed  was  drunk,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  wedding  should  follow  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  I  should  first  finish 
my  studies,  and  M'aria,  under  the  instruction 
of  my  mother,  make  herself  a  skilful  house¬ 
wife. 

“  During  the  remainder  of  the  vacation, 
which  I  had  this  time  to  pass  in  my  father’s 
house,  the  heretofore  friendly,  unembarrassed 
relation  between  myself  and  Maria,  became 
now  timid  and  reserved,  and  it  often  happened 
that  we  treated  each  other  coldly  or  avoided 
a  meeting.  My  mother,  perhaps,  observed  it 
first,  and  called  my  father’s  attention  to  it ; 
for  it  lasted  not  long  before  he  took  me  aside 
and  questioned  me  in  regard  to  it.  Now  I 
had  courage  to  be  candid.  I  declared  plainly 
that  I  could  not  love  Maria  either  now  or  ever. 
My  father  became  at  first  almost  raving  at  this 
statement.  He  was  not  accustomed  that  any 
body  else  should  claim  to  have  a  will  after  he 
had  expressed  his  own.  His  violence,  how¬ 
ever,  abated  sooner  than  I  had  expected,  and 
he  requested  me  not  to  speak  on  the  subject 
again  till  some  years  had  passed,  and  I  had 
examined  my  heart  more  thoroughly. 

“  I  objected  that  this  would  be  practising  a 
deception  on  Maria ;  but  he  would  not  yield 
on  this  point,  being  perhaps  deluded  by  a  se¬ 
cret  hope.  He  begged  me  to  grant  him  this 
request,  and  since  it  was  the  first  time  that  my 
father  asked  me  for  anything,  I  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  refuse  him.  My  peace,  however,  was 
broken  from  this  time,  for  I  knew  what  this 
request  included. 

“  At  my  departure,  Maria  showed  herself 
very  cold,  and  my  pride  was  wounded  not  to 
find  in  her  the  least  sign  that  might  have  in¬ 
dicated  any  feeling  at  our  being  separated  for 
several  years.  The  vexation  at  this  removed 
me  yet  farther  from  a  heart  that  had  never 
been  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  left  without  allu¬ 
ding  with  a  single  syllable,  to  the  relation  we 
had  been  brought  into  by  the  will  of  our 
parents. 

“  You  know,  yourself,  how  soon  I  became 
weary  of  the  profession  my  father  had  intend¬ 
ed  for  me.  It  was  you,  Bloom,  who  first 
opened  my  eyes  on  this  point.  I  wrote  to 
my  father,  and  humbly  asked  for  his  permis¬ 
sion  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  sciences  to 
men  worthier  than  myself,  and  to  go  into  the 
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world  and  devote  myself  to  my  present  vo¬ 
cation. 

“  The  old  gentleman  was  very  much  dis¬ 
pleased  not  to  see  his  son  become  a  learned 
man,  when  he  at  once  set  his  mind  upon  it ; 
but  through  the  persuasion  of  my  mother  and 
grandfather,  and  perhaps  also  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  me  under  a  new  obligation  by  this 
indulgence,  he  granted  my  request.  I  re¬ 
ceived  money,  and  began  to  travel. 

“  As  I  have  once  before  mentioned  my 
grandfather,”  said  Seiler,  interrupting  his 
narrative,  “  I  cannot  omit  telling  you,  that  it 
was  he,  in  fact,  to  whom  I  owe  my  first  edu¬ 
cation,  the  bent  of  my  character,  and  in  a 
word,  that  power  and  freedom  of  soul  which 
makes  me  despise  all  those  petty  things  to 
which  people  in  general  give  so  much  impor¬ 
tance,  that  they  can  sacrifice  all  their  lives  to 
their  attainment.  My  grandfather,  I  assure 
you,  was  a  true  man  !  He  had  suffered  much, 
and  struggled  with  fate,  which  had  crossed 
his  way  in  the  person  of  a  villainous  count. 
Death  took  away  from  him  the  victim,  whom 
he  deemed  too  despicable  to  inflict  any  other 
revenge  upon  than  that  of  deepest  contempt. 
My  blood  boils  when  I  think  of  the  hours  in 
which  the  noble  man  unfolded  to  me  the  dark 
leaves  in  the  book  of  his  life,  in  this  very  room, 
and  on  this  very  sofa.  He  could  speak  of  suf¬ 
ferings,  Bloom  ;  but  I  forget  myself,  which  I 
always  do,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  him. 

“  You  know  that  I  stayed  several  years 
abroad.  During  this  time,  ‘  The  Union’ 
made  several  voyages,  of  which  the  one  was 
still  more  fortunate  than  the  other.  At 
last  she  was  wrecked,  and  Captain  Vern  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  crew  perished.  Grief 
at  this  misfortune,  I  believe,  was  the  cause 
of  my  father’s  sickness,  of  which  he  soon 
after  died.  At  my  return,  I  noticed  a  great 
change  in  my  father’s  house.  My  old,  much 
beloved  grandfather  had  gone  too,  to  the  land 
whither  he  had  long  wished  to  go,  and  my 
mother  went  about  in  her  solitude,  patient  as 
ever,  yet  longed  to  be  reunited  with  that  hus¬ 
band,  without  whom  she  seemed  not  to  be 
able  to  live. 

“  I  must  own  that  the  conduct  of  Maria 
during  that  time  was  exemplary.  Never 
tended  a  daughter  her  mother  with  greater 
love  ;  but  never  flowed  either  warmer  praises 
from  the  lips  of  any  mother,  than  those  which 
mine  bestowed  upon  the  patience  and  perse¬ 
verance  of  Maria,  who,  in  her  early  youth, 
knew  how  to  bear  the  hardest  trials  with  so 
much  fortitude. 

“  ‘  But  when  I  shall  be  no  more,’  often 
sighed  my  mother,  and  pressing  my  hand 
very  significantly,  ‘  will  then  Maria  be  with¬ 
out  protection,  and  without  a  home  I  Will 
she  be  thrust  out  into  the  world,  which  is  a 
stranger  to  her,  to  gain  her  livelihood  with 
the  work  of  her  hands.  Poor  Maria,  will 
that  be  your  reward  for  all  the  nights  through 
which  you  have  watched  at  our  sick-beds, 


with  indescribable  love  and  patience  I  And 
in  this  house  you  can  remain  after  my  death, 
only  under  one  name.’ 

“  These  were  the  words  of  my  beloved 
mother,  which  I  can  never  forget.  She  was 
too  much  a  true  woman,  to  expose  hergelf  to 
my  contradictions,  by  arguments  on  right  and 
wrong,  and  by  admonitions  of  duty.  She 
only  put  into  my  hands  the  fate  of  her  un¬ 
protected  darling.  She  knew  the  weakness 
of  her  son,  and  her  hope  did  not  deceive  her. 
I  should  not  have  been  a  man  if  I  could  have 
let  her  die  in  this  uncertainty. 

“Maria  did  not  hear  our  conversations  on 
this  point,  but  she  no  doubt  suspected  them  ; 
for  when  I  asked  her  one  evening  at  the  sick¬ 
bed  of  my  mother,  if  she  would  become  my 
wife,  she  answered  proudly,  nay,  almost  re¬ 
pulsively  : 

“  ‘  I  have  never  considered  the  agreement 
of  our  parents  as  binding  on  you,  Rudolph, 
and  I  wish  that  you  also  would  not  do  it !’ 

“  ‘  Maria,  but  I  do  it,’  interrupted  my  mo¬ 
ther,  and  looked  upon  us  both  with  her  mild 
and  friendly  eyes.  ‘  I  should  be  so  much  re¬ 
joiced  if  I  could  bring  to  both  the  departed, 
the  glad  tidings  that  their  children  regarded 
their  wishes  even  after  death.’ 

“  I  will  not  expiate,  Bloom  ;  in  short,  a 
few  days  after,  Maria  became  my  wife.  You 
came,  at,  that  time,  into  these  parts,  and  first 
saw  Maria  as  a  bride.  She  was  beautiful, 
but  cold.  Our  hearts  did  not  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  Meanwhile  my  mother 
died,  in  the  conviction  that  what  was  now 
wanting  to  our  happiness  would  come  in  time 
of  itself,  when  we  should  be  left  entirely 
alone  and  to  ourselves.  But  alas !  she  de¬ 
ceived  herself !  As  long  as  she  was  alive, 
there  was  one  bright  point  in  which  our  feel¬ 
ings  united  ;  but  when  this  point  vanished  in 
the  night  of  eternity,  a  coldness  remained 
between  us,  which  our  most  strenuous  efforts 
could  change  into  nothing  else  but  constant 
study  of  our  mutual  wishes  and  caprices — a 
polite  exchange  of  thoughts  and  words,  but 
not  of  feelings.  Bloom,  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  understand  me,  when  I  say  that 
this  relation  stunned  me.  The  very  air  be¬ 
came  to  me  an  oppression  ;  my  soul  pined 
after  freedom  and  a  new  life.  Three  years 
I  dragged  myself  along  in  this  manner,  and 
almost  froze  to  death  by  the  side  of  my  wife, 
who  showed  herself  indefatigable  to  make 
my  domestic  life  pleasant ;  but  then  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  1  went  to  Sweden,  whither 
an  inward  longing  impelled  me  to  go.  Here 
accident  or  a  peculiar  fate  came  to  be  join¬ 
ed  to  newly-awakened  recollections,  which, 
though  they  did  not  properly  concern  myself, 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  my  restless 
mind.  But  it  was  not  this  alone,  alas!  other 
circumstances  made  me  to  look  upon  my  pre¬ 
sent  condition  in  a  different  light.  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  girl  whom  I  must  ever  love 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul — a  girl  for  whom 
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I  could  lay  down  my  life,  and  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  whom  I  am  now  struggling.  Oh, 
Bloom,  you  should  see  her  !  She  is  innocent 
as  a  child,  and  pure  as  the  dew-drop  in  the 
chalice  of  a  lily.  She  is  all  heart,  rather 
than  head.  Woman  requires,  generally 
speaking,  not  much  of  the  latter;  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  are  many  who  follow  their 
heads  more  than  their  hearts,  which  ought 
to  be  the  main-spring  which  puts  and  keeps 
all  their  feelings  and  actions  in  motion.  Alf- 
hild  is  a  stranger  to  disguise  ;  she  cannot  be 
either  cold  or  warm  by  calculation  ;  she  can¬ 
not  restrain  the  tears  when  sorrow  calls  them 
forth.  She  is  all  love,  a  being  that  lives,  in 
and  through  me,  and  that  has  no  will,  no 
thought,  no  feeling,  but  such  as  proceed  from 
me.” 

Seiler  remained  silent.  Bloom  stood  be¬ 
fore  him  with  folded  arms,  and  regarded  him 
with  that  compassion  which  we  bestow  upon 
a  blind  man,  who  at  clear  day-light  seems  to 
grope  in  the  dark. 

At  last  he  asked  him,  with  a  cold  and  bitter 
sneer: 

“  Does  your  wife  want  these  qualites,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  possessed  of  sufficient  strength 
of  soul  to  conceal  the  misunderstood  feelings 
of  her  injured  heart  under  the  veil  of  external 
calmness  I  This  power  we  must  respect  as 
well  in  man  as  woman.  It  is  the  sign  of  a 
soul  which  is  too  elevated  to  succumb  even 
under  the  bitterest  trials.  But  you — you 
want  to  have  a  puppet  into  which  you  can, 
like  another  Prometheus,  breathe  a  soul  after 
your  liking ;  a  spirit  of  mere  air  and  moon¬ 
shine — a  spirit  which  every  second  asks  whe¬ 
ther  you  grant  it  permission  to  exist.  It  is 
abominable,  Seiler,  to  see  a  man  whose  sel¬ 
fishness  oversteps  all  limits  of  reason  !” 

“  You  may  call  it  what  you  please ;  but 
these  are  now  my  views  of  love.  Maria  is  a 
proud,  haughty  being,  that  has  too  littie  feel¬ 
ing.  She  does  not  love  me,  and  has  never 
loved  me  ;  but  from  reasons  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  founded  on  her  pride,  she  rejects,  with 
contempt,  a  separation  which  would  give  her 
more  advantage  and  happiness  than  a  mar¬ 
riage  like  ours.” 

“  Ah,  how  unworthily  and  ignobly  do  you 
speak  of  a  woman  whose  least  action  is  too 
lofty  to  be  comprehended  by  your  levity — a 
levity  which  is  so  much  beyond  all  measure, 
that  you  overlook  the  simplest  facts  that  form 
a  glaring  contrast  to  your  assertion,  that  she 
has  no  feeling  and  has  never  loved  you. 
Your  ingratitude,  your  hardness  of  heart  and 
selfishness,  are  unparalelled  !  But  a  time  will 
come,  I  am  persuaded,  when - ” 

Bloom  suddenly  stopped  and  drew  back ; 
Maria  entered. 

The  least  traces  of  tears  had  disappeared. 
Calm  and  serious  were  her  manner  and  tone, 
as  pointing  with  an  inviting  motion  to  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  room,  she  said : 

“  Supper  is  waiting  ;  the  gentlemen  will  ex¬ 


excuse  me  if  I  cannot  bear  them  company ; 
my  place  is  at  the  cradle  of  my  sick  child.” 

“  How  is  it  with  your  nights,  good  Maria1.” 
asked  Seiler,  with  a  certain  sympathy. 

“  I  watch  through  them,”  answered  Maria, 
with  a  painful  smile. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MARRIAGE. 

Whilst  the  gentlemen  were  at  table  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  conversations  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  relate,  as  they  treated  only  on 
the  material  question,  the  separation  itself, 
let  us  meanwhile  look  closer  at  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  picture,  which  we  have  so  far 
held  before  our  readers  only  in  general  out¬ 
lines. 

Maria  Vern  was  only  sixteen  years  old 
when  she  came  to  live  in  the  house  of  their 
future  parents-in-law.  Her  distinguished 
beauty  had  already  received  testimonials  of 
homage,  which,  though  they  had  not  made 
Maria  vain,  had  yet  made  her  aware  that  she 
was  capable  of  attracting  those  around  her ; 
and  she  was  therefore  surprised  t-hat  Seiler 
treated  her  with  so  little  attention,  for  she  had 
been  given  to  understand  by  the  glances  of 
many  men,  that  her  presence  was  not  without 
effect.  Although  Maria  felt  hurt  by  it,  she 
was  too  wise  not  to  conceal  her  slight  vexa¬ 
tion,  which,  however,  was  soon  sunk  in  a  bit¬ 
ter  sorrow,  for  a  deep  feeling  drew  her  to¬ 
wards  him.  Womanly  bashfulness  and  a 
kind  of  instinct,  however,  commanded  her  to 
banish  every  trace  of  it  in  his  presence.  In 
this  manner,  the  almost  unnatural  coldness  in 
her  manner,  was  produced,  which  Seiler,  with 
a  little  more  experience  and  sagacity,  would 
have  recognised  as  a  wall  with  which  the 
heart,  already  captivated,  was  surrounded  to 
protect  it  from  glances  which  might  spy  out 
its  true  condition. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  which  Seiler 
spent  in  Italy,  Maria’s  feelings  were  put  to 
a  hard  trial.  Though  he  showed  toward  her 
by  far  more  friendship  and  respect  than  be¬ 
fore,  yet  the  flame  that  was  glowing  in  her 
heart,  burned  without  being  returned.  She 
now  withdrew,  more  and  more,  within  her¬ 
self  ;  yet  many  painful  hours  she  spent  in 
acquiring  this  external  coldness,  and  she  was 
induced  to  surround  herself  with  this  icy  veil, 
only  from  the  consideration  how  contemptible 
she  must  appear  to  him  if  he  should  perceive 
her  weakness.  She  would  have  at  least  his 
respect,  if  she  could  not  win  his  love. 

Ah,  how  warm  were  those  tears  which 
Maria  shed  unseen  by  all ;  how  fervent  was 
her  prayer  in  the  sleepless  nights,  that  she 
might  win  but  the  smallest  share  of  his  heart  ! 
Soon  came  the  dreaded  hour  when  he  offered 
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her  his  hand  and  name,  that  he  might  give  her 
further  protection.  But  his  tone,  his  look, 
and  whole  manner,  told  her  that  it  was  no¬ 
thing  but  a  feeling  of  honor  which  drove  him 
to  this  action.  She  had  the  courage  to  refuse 
the  offer;  but  the  vehemence  of  her  emotion 
in  doing  it,  caused  this  refusal  to  appear 
prouder  and  more  offensive  than  she  had  in¬ 
tended.  This  was,  however,  to  no  purpose ; 
her  motherly  friend  knew'  her  feelings  ;  she 
had  long  observed  them  with  inward  joy,  and 
therefore  did  not  give  up  her  dearest  wish, 
till  she  saw  it  accomplished. 

Maria  became  Seiler’s  w'ife.  During  the 
holy  act  which  united  her  for  ever  w'ith  the 
man  whom  she  adored,  her  heart  was  swelled 
at  once  with  joy  and  pain.  But  even  on  the 
first  evening,  a  little  scene  occurred,  which 
drove  back  her  wannest  feelings  to  the  deep¬ 
est  recess  of  her  heart,  and  caused  her  to  re¬ 
solve  to  seek  to  find  out  the  wishes  of  her 
husband,  and  to  promote  his  comforts,  with¬ 
out  ever  influencing  his  conduct  and  himself 
by  an  intimation  of  any  feeling  of  love. 

Seiler  said  to  his  young  wife,  as  he  took  his 
seat  by  her  on  the  sofa  in  the  solitary  bridal 
chamber  :  “  Dear  Maria,  to  restore  at  once  a 
friendly  relation  between  us,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  closer  examine  our  hearts,  to 
learn  what  we  may  expect  from  each  other. 
We  must,  for  once,  be  entirely  candid.  You 
know  that  our  fathers  wished  for  our  union, 
and  that  we  had  not  the  courage  to  oppose  an 
authority  which  we  were  accustomed  to  obey. 
It  is  true  we  might,  afterwards,  have  broken 
the  engagement  which  had  not  our  consent, 
but — ”  Seiler  made  here  a  pause  ;  he  was 
not  so  cruel  as  to  tell  her  what  she  could 
guess.  After  a  few  moments  of  the  greatest 
torture  for  poor  Maria,  he  continued:  “A 
harsh  fate  would  not  grant  that  we  learned  to 
love  each  other  ;  and  I  believe  the  main  cause 
of  it  was,  that  the  determination  of  our  fathers 
was  an  encroachment  upon  our  future  rights. 
Do  not  you  also  think  so  1” 

The  young  wife  felt  her  blood  rush  to  her 
face  and  tears  to  her  eyes  ;  but  she  forcibly 
repressed  them,  and  the  colour  gave  room  to  a 
death-like  paleness,  when  Seiler  added : 

“  Do  not  blush  at  your  want  of  love,  my 
excellent  Maria.  I  have  no  right  to  demand 
it,  since  I  myself  have  none  to  offer.” 

She  now  rose.  In  her  face  was  depicted 
cold  pride,  and  far  more  of  this  than  his  words 
really  deserved  ;  for  they  showed  at  least  an 
openness  which  deserved  acknowledgment. 
But  her  look  and  tone  almost  approached  the 
freezing-point,  as  she  said:  “Why  is  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  speak  what  we  both  know  so  well  V’ 

“  Maria,  we  owe  it  to  each  other,  to  express 
in  words  what  heretofore  was  only  a  conjec¬ 
ture.  We  therefore  know  now  that  we  do 
not  love  each  other  at  present ;  but  we  know 
not  if  it  will  always  remain  so.  Our  feelings 
may,  perhaps,  change.  And  since  we  are 
once  married  together,  it  is  our  duty  to  en¬ 


deavor  to  smooth  our  paths,  and  to  think  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  moment,  the  mention 
of  which  must  always  be  painful  to  us.” 

“  Good  Seiler,”  replied  Maria  gently  and 
calm,  and  no  longer  coldly,  “  we  certainly 
have  so  much  respect  for  ourselves  and  each 
other,  that  we  shall  surely  succeed  in  making 
our  life  together  as  little  bitter  as  possible.” 

And  herein  both  kept  their  word.  Neither 
spoke  any  more  of  want  of  love  in  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  they  strove  to  give  to  their 
home  an  appearance  of  comfort  which  in  fact 
was  wanting  ;  for  when  both  were  alone  and 
unobserved,  she  sighed  over  the  coldness  of 
her  husband,  and  he  over  the  constraint  he 
was  obliged  to  put  himself  -under,  to  appear 
contented. 

A  few  years  paseea  by ;  Maria  had  given 
her  husband  a  son.  The  common  duties  ap¬ 
peared  now  to  bring  them  nearer  to  each 
other ;  but  a  trifle,  a  word,  a  turn  of  thoughts 
separated  them  again.  Maria,  with  her  warm 
feeling,  was  much  too  sensitive,  and  he  with 
his  coldness,  showed  himself  much  too  indif¬ 
ferent.  Thus  it  grew  worse  with  every  year. 
She  forced  herself  to  lay  upon  her  burning 
heart  an  icy  crust,  and  he  assumed  an  unna¬ 
tural  warmth. 

The  only  mediating  genius  that  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  young  married  couple,  was 
Bloom,  their  neighbor,  who,  from  a  taste  for 
agriculture,  had  established  himself  in  the 
country.  He  was  possessed  of  property,  and 
had  invested  it  in  real  estate,  to  have  ample 
scope  for  the  manifold  experiments  in  this  oc¬ 
cupation,  to  which  he  was  devoted  with  pe¬ 
culiar  zeal.  Bloom  was  a  man  of  indefa¬ 
tigable  activity  and  patriotic  sentiment.  He 
never  grew  wildly  enthusiastic;  but  he  became 
warm  and  animated  when  the  point  was  to 
carry  out  a  conceived  idea;  and  his  ideas 
generally  were  of  such  a  kind  that  a  sound 
reason  could  not  but  approve  of  them. 
Bloom’s  lands  bordered  upon  Seiler’s  estate  ; 
and  the  friendship  which  they  had  formed  for 
each  other,  already  before  Seiler’s  journey  to 
Italy,  grew  still  closer,  after  they  had  become 
neighbours.  But  Bloom  soon  discovered  with 
pain,  that  Seiler,  who  was  able  to  grow  warm 
for  a  master-piece  of  art,  stood  cold  before  a 
master-piece  of  nature  ;  and  such  he  consid¬ 
ered  Maria.  He  often  was  witness  of  those 
small  domestic  scenes  from  which  an  acute 
observer  can  conclude  upon  the  inner  state  of 
hearts;  and  he  became  convinced  that  Seiler 
tormented  beyond  measure,  his  young  wife,  by 
his  cold  politeness. 

“  He  is  the  cause  of  it,”  said  he  ;  “  he  does 
not  love  her.”  And  Bloom  did  all  that  a 
friend  can  do  in  such  delicate  circumstances, 
but  the  bond  of  marriage  is  too  sensitive  to 
allow  the  interference  of  a  third  party.  He, 
therefore,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
bringing  them  in  an  indirect  manner  nearer 
to  each  other  and  to  happiness.  But  in  this 
he  did  not  succeed.  One  frost  after  another 
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destroyed  Bloom’s  young,  feeble  seedlings, 
and  he  saw,  with  grief,  his  hopes  unfulfilled. 

As  Seiler’s  profession  required  him  to  be 
often  absent  from  home  for  months,  Bloom 
went  constantly  over  to  the  young  wife,  and 
endeavoured  by  his  conversation  and  attention, 
to  induce  her  to  forget  the  absence  of  him  who 
was  unutterably  dear  to  her,  although  he  did 
not  return  her  love — to  fill  his  place  in  her 
heart,  Bloom  knew  to  be  impossible. 

No  one  was  more  grateful  to  Bloom  for  his 
friendly  exertions  than  Seiler;  for  no  one 
could  wish  more  sincerely  than  he,  that  Maria 
might  have  some  resource  and  joy.  And  he 
often  told  her  : 

“  Dear  Maria,  do  bestow  upon  Bloom  a 
grateful  look.  He  lives  for  you  like  a  true 
knight,  without  ever  casting  a  look  upon  any 
other  woman.” 

Seiler  meant  nothing  particular  by  it.  He 
knew  Bloom,  and  could  safely  intrust  to  him 
his  wife,  his  honour  and  house  ;  but  Maria 
felt  offended  by  such  expressions,  and  once 
answered  with  ill-concealed  bitterness : 

“You  would,  perhaps,  have  no  objection  if 
I  favoured  this  chiValric  attention.  A  man, 
who  does  not  love  his  wife,  does  not  care  for 
her  feelings.” 

“  But  so  much  the  more  for  his  own  honour, 
madam !”  replied  Seiler,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  a  tone  that  thrilled  through  Maria’s  heart 
with  tin  icy  coldness.  She  turned  pale  and 
put  her  hand  upon  her  brow,  without  saying  a 
word. 

“  Well,  why  do  you  try  me  by  such  foolish 
suppositions  I”  added  he,  somewhat  calmer. 
“You  cannot  but  know,  Maria,  that  thoughts 
of  this  kind  must  offend  me.  But  let  us  no 
longer  speak  of  it.  I  know  Bloom  ;  I  know 
you  also,  and  thank  God  sincerely  that, 
through  our  mutual  friend,  you  have  entertain¬ 
ment  in  many  a  lonesome  hour  during  my  ab¬ 
sence.  I  believe,  besides,  that  he  understands 
you  better  than  I  do  ;  and  I  am  not  jealous, 
Maria.  I  have  too  much  regard  for  you,  to 
be  so.” 

“  No,  you  ate  not  jealous,  that  is  true,”  said 
Maria  in  a  tone  which  proved  that  her  wo¬ 
man’s  sensibility  was  offended.  But  she  could 
experience  nothing  more  bitter,  thought  Maria, 
than  to  hear  her  husband  thank  God,  that  a 
stranger  was  the  support  and  friend  of  his  for¬ 
saken  wife.  She  left  the  room,  deeply  offend¬ 
ed  ;  but  when  they  met  again  at  noon  at  table, 
she  was  again  herself.  Every  thing  went 
calmly  on  in  its  usual  course,  and  Maria  neg¬ 
lected  none  of  her  duties.  By  degrees,  how¬ 
ever,  the  few  flowers  that  adorned  the  chains 
withered  ;  and  at  last  only  thistles  were  found 
enveloping  the  links. 

The  heart  grew  void  and  desolate  ;  cold 
summers,  rapid  winters,  cheerless  days  and 
tearful  nights,  could  not  satisfy  it.  Maria 
suffered,  but  never  complained  ;  but  she  suf¬ 
fered  not  alone.  Bloom  understood  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  her  grief,  and  shared  it.  It  became 


his  own;  for  the  young,  proud,  suffering  wo¬ 
man,  was  to  him  dearer  than  he  perhaps  knew 
himself. 

During  Seiler’s  atay  in  Sweden,  Bloom’s 
tender  attentions  to  his  fair  neighbour  and  her 
child  went  on  increasing.  They  were  to  him 
like  an  intrusted  treasure  ;  and  when  he  some¬ 
times  searched  in  his  heart  for  the  the  cause 
of  the  zealwith  which  he  endeavoured  to  give 
some  pleasure  to  the  young  woman,  nay,  was 
almost  hourly  occupied  in  cheering  her,  the 
answer  always  was,  that  it  was  his  duty. 

“  But  is  it  also  my  duty,”  thought  he  then, 
“  to  find  no  longer  any  pleasure  at  home,  and 
in  my  usual  occupations  !  No,  it  is  sympathy 
with  her  misfortune,  which  follows  me,  and 
continually  compels  me  to  visit  her.”  And 
thusthings  remained  till  Seiler’s  letter  arrived; 
in  that  letter  he  spoke,  for  the  first  time,  of  his 
plan  to  be  divorced  from  Maria. 

But  this  was  a  thing  Bloom  had  never  be¬ 
fore  thought  of ;  and  it  was  for  the  lively  feel¬ 
ing  of  joy  which  he  had  at  this  news,  which 
first  made  him  clearly  perceive  his  actual  re¬ 
lation  to  Seiler’s  wife.  But  a  man  like  Bloom, 
of  moral  principles,  abominated  as  well  the 
law  which  allowed  a  divorce,  as  also  those 
who  made  use  of  it,  to  free  themselves  from 
fetters,  which  had  in  time  grown  too  offensive 
for  them. 

“  As  to  the  law,  however, said  Bloom, 
walking  up  and  down,  and  debating  with  him¬ 
self — “  It  must  be  granted,  that  the  country 
where  it  does  not  exist,  is  not  to  be  envied, 
since  there  can  really  be  circumstances  in  mar¬ 
riage,  under  which  it  is  not  only  allowed,  but 
even — even — no,  right  it  can  never  be  !”  He 
broke  out  with  animation,  “  What  God  has 
joined  together  man  shall  not  put  asunder 
All  very  well.  But  may  they  not  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  separated,  when  they  cannot  be  happy 
together  ?  There  is  the  knot  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  loosen.” 

“  By  marriage  it  is  understood,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be  understood,  the  union  of  souls,  and 
what  is  material  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If 
now,  two  souls  cannot  be  united  into  one,  but 
on  the  contrary,  tend  in  two  different  direc¬ 
tions,  would  it  not  be  better  then  not  to  lay 
any  constraint  upon  them  1  Indeed,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  so.  But  the  external  tie  is  also 
a  sacred  one,  and  public  opinion  never  fails  to 
brand  the  separated  husband  or  wife.” 

Bloom  had  great  respect  for  public  opinion, 
or  rather,  a  certain  fear  of  every  action  which 
might  appear  to  have  a  double  meaning,  and 
he  therefore  carefully  avoided  it.  He  did 
this,  however,  never  at  the  expense  of  his 
conviction.  Before  he  formed  a  resolution, 
he  anxiously  weighed  the  pro  and  con,  and 
did  not  cease  to  look  at  an  affair  in  question 
from  all  sides,  until  it  stood  before  him  in  the 
clearest  light. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
also  in  the  present  case,  he  abstracted  it  en¬ 
tirely  from  his  own  heart,  and  endeavoured  to 
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consider  the  quastion  of  divorce,  as  a  disin¬ 
terested  inquirer. 

“  Seiler  does  not  know  his  wife,”  thought 
Bloom,  “  that  is  the  only  cause,  for  if  he  knew 
her,  he  could  not  but  love  her.  Maria’s  beau¬ 
tiful  soul  is  for  him  yet  an  undeveloped  bud, 
and  it  requires  longer  than  a  day  to  cause  her 
to  unfold  herself  into  the  most  resplendent 
blossom ;  for  her  reserved,  and  so  often  re¬ 
pelled  feelings,  withdraw  and  conceal  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  their  glorious  colours.  But  would 
not  he  be  a  fool,  who  said :  of  this  bud  no 
rose  will  come  ;  I  waited  all  day  and  it  did 
not  blow.  He  would  be  a  still  greater  fool  if, 
in  order  to  make  a  rose  of  it  at  once,  he  for¬ 
cibly  opened  the  bud  and  unfolded  the  leaves. 
Everything,  both  in  the  physical  and  moral 
world,  requires  a  certain  time  for  its  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  with  man,  too,  should  not  all  like¬ 
wise  be  liarmoniously  done  1 

“But  Seiler’s  restless  violent  soul  will  hear 
nothing  of  waiting ;  he  goes  along  like  a 
whirlwind,  and  will  tear  out  with  root  and 
branch  the  beautiful  tree  that  is  rooted  in  his 
own  heart.  The  rash  man  !  Who  can  com¬ 
prehend  and  fathom  all  the  springs  that  ope¬ 
rate  upon  each  other,  in  one  so  violent  and 
headstrong  1  He  has,  however,  wished  for 
what  is  right  and  good;  he  has  struggled  and 
striven,  and  I  have  observed  that  sometimes 
an  appearance  of  calmness  shows  itself  upon 
the  surface.  But  the  powers  of  nature  can¬ 
not  be  checked  ;  soonest  after  they  have  been 
erected  and  brought  into  conflict  by  some  im¬ 
prudent  art,  lightnings  appear,  whose  main  ob¬ 
ject  is,  by  restoring  the  lost  equilibrium,  to 
bring  back  the  calm  which  generally  succeeds 
every  storm.”  Here  Bloom  suddenly  stopped ; 
he  had  come  to  the  chapter  on  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  a  powerful  voice  which  represented, 
God  knows,  what  secret  potentate,  strove  with 
all  might  to  overpower  that  one  which  had 
chosen  for  its  special  task,  the  defence  of 
public  opinion. 

Bloom  was  in  a  very  difficult  position.  To 
argue  with  one’s  self  on  right  and  wrong,  is 
by  far  more  dangerous  than  to  do  it  with 
others,  if  we  are  not  sure  that  no  selfish  feel¬ 
ing  corrupts  our  judgment.  It  was  this  last 
fear  that  clouded  Bloom’s  clear  sight.  He  re¬ 
solved,  lest  he  might  come  into  a  labyrinth  of 
thoughts  and  opinions,  from  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  extricate  himself,  to  an¬ 
swer  his  friend  Seiler,  now  only  in  general, 
shortly  and  in  the  negative,  upon  his  intima¬ 
tion  of  making  the  overtures  to  the  divorce 
between  him  and  Maria. 

Having  sent  a  letter  to  this  effect,  the  hon¬ 
est  Bloom  felt  himself  more  calm,  and  on  this 
evening  he  was  more  free  and  unembarrassed 
with  Maria,  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  she  also  treated  him 
with  a  degree  of  friendship,  which  increased 
with  every  day  in  warmth.  All,  therefore, 
went  on  well,  that  Is,  as  well  as  could  be, 
when  Seiler’s  second  letter  came. 


Now  arose  new  struggles ;  yet  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  Bloom’s  last  refusal 
was  owing  more  to  an  uneasiness  to  be  a 
third  party  in  an  affair  like  this,  than  to  a  fear 
to  offend  public  opinion,  for  through  daily  re¬ 
flection  he  had  come  to  allow,  that,  as  no  re¬ 
lation  in  the  world  remains  standing  still,  but 
rather  rises  or  falls,  so  likewise  a  marriage  re¬ 
lation  must  either  improve  or  grow  worse  ; 
and  as  things  stood  between  Seiler  and  Ma¬ 
ria,  an  improvement  could  hardly  be  any  long¬ 
er  thought  of.  Since,  considered  from  a  mor¬ 
al  or  religious  point  of  view,  nothing  can 
bind  a  man  to  live  in  a  hell  which  he  himself 
created,  he  must  be  also  permitted  to  leave 
it.  However,  this  view  entirely  new  to  Bloom, 
he  kept  for  himself.  He  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  highly  unworthy  and  rash,  to  give 
to  Seiler  the  slightest  hint  of  it,  before  the 
other  party,  the  most  important  one,  was 
asked.  What  would  Maria  say  and  do'?  It 
was  she,  and  she  alone,  who  must  give  the  fi¬ 
nal  decision.  And  Bloom  could  not  bring 
himself  to  laying  this  question  before  her  to 
decide. 

Some  weeks  passed  without  the  occurrence 
of  anything  unpleasant.  Though  Seiler  had 
written  that  he  himself  would  apply  to  his 
wife,  Bloom  believed  that  he  would  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  once  more,  and  then 
leave  it  to  take  its  own  course.  But  he  found 
himself  to  have  been  in  error,  when,  one  eve¬ 
ning  upon  his  entering  into  Maria’s  room,  he 
found  her  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  he  re¬ 
collected — in  tears.  She  had  her  sick  child 
on  her  knee,  and  the  letter  of  her  husband  in 
her  hand. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Madame  Seiler,  have 
you  received  unpleasant  news?”  His  voice 
trembled  and  he  could  hardly  bring  out  the 
words. 

“  Yes  indeed,  Mr.  Bloom,  very  sad  news,” 
answered  she.  while  she  hid  her  face  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  emotion. 

Bloom  was  not  able  to  inquire  ;  he  was  too 
much  excited  to  utter  a  syllable.  In  silence, 
but  unquiet,  he  seated  himself  by  the  dejected 
young  woman. 

“  Will  you  read  the  letter  of  my  husband  ?” 
asked  she,  giving  it  to  him. 

“  I  see  that  you  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  matter  in  question  ;  yet  your  sensibility 
was  too  delicate  to  allow  yourself  to  be  the 
messenger  of  such  news.  Read,  and  after¬ 
wards  we  will  talk  over  the  matter.” 

Though  Bloom  ran  through  all  the  pages, 
yet  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  he  did  not 
know  what  it  in  fact  contained.  He  only 
saw  Maria’s  tears,  felt  the  burning  pain  which, 
in  this  moment,  tore  her  breast,  and  heard 
constantly  the  words  :  “  Head  and  afterwards 
we  will  talk  over  the  matter.”  And  was  it  he 
who  was  able  to  speak  on  this  affair  ?  Was 
he  able  to  give  advice  ?  His  soul  was  in  a 
storm  of  feelings  of  the  most  different  kind  ; 
and  in  his  heart  he  wished  himself  far  from 
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the  torture  which  an  upright  man  feels,  who 
has  to  struggle  with  his  passion,  his  duty  and 
connection,  especially  when  it  concerns  a  be¬ 
ing  for  whom  he  is  willing  to  lay  down  his 
life. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  say,  Mr.  Bloom. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  proposal  I  Certainly 
one  cannot  ask  a  man  to  do  more  for  a  wife 
that  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of.” 

There  was  a  cold  scorn  in  Maria’s  tone  and 
look.  The  feelings  in  her  heart  changed  so 
quickly,  that  they  assumed  a  new  form  in 
every  second. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘  doing  more,’ 
Madam  Seiler,”  asked  Bloom,  stammering. 
He  hardly  knew  what  was  meant;  but  he 
suspected  that  it  referred  to  her  future  sup¬ 
port. 

“Ah,  it  is  too  hard,  Bloom!  You  know 
not  how  it  pains  me  to  be  obliged  to  bear  a 
disgrace  which  is  a  thousand  times  bitterer 
than  death  ;  and  moreover,  to  see  it  expressed 
as  ingeniously  as  if  one  was  inhaling  the 
fragrance  of  flowers.  But — what  do  you 
think  of  it  V’ 

“  I  have  almost  no  thoughts  at  all,”  an¬ 
swered  Bloom,  in  a  monotonous  tone,  taking 
the  letter  in  hand  once  more  to  compel  him¬ 
self  to  read  it  with  more  attention. 

We  lay  the  letter  before  our  readers  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SEILER  TO  MARIA. 

“  Dear  Maria  : — Pardon  that  I  left  your 
last  letter  unanswered  longer  than  I  had  in 
fact  intended,  but  there  are  certain  feelings, 
thoughts  and  ideas  that  require  a  long  and 
earnest  consideration — and  this  was  the  case 
at  present.  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  much, 
and  with  a  deep  and  heart-felt  feeling,  yet 
what  I  wished  to  say  required  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  treatment,  and  I  delayed  to  accustom 
myself  first  entirely  to  the  thought. 

“Good,  dear  Maria,  thou  sisterly  friend! 
I  must  give  you  this  name,  since  you  always 
were  rather  a  loving  and  anxious  friend  than 
a  loving  wife.  Can  you  suspect  the  object  of 
my  present  letter  1  Do  you  still  recollect 
what  occurred  on  the  evening  of  our  wed¬ 
ding  1  We  promised  each  other  to  bear  our 
common  fate  with  faithful  fortitude — although 
without  love,  and  we  have  honestly  striven  to 
keep  our  word.  Yet  it  is  not  our  fault,  that 
duty  remained  a  duty,  which  in  time,  grew 
more  oppressive.  No,  Maria,  man  cannot 
command  his  heart — this  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  ourselves,  but  we  are  masters  over 
our  will,  our  resolutions,  and  views  of  things. 
And  these  views  are  perhaps  not  so  unlike  as 
you  may  think  at  the  first  sight  of  the  propo¬ 
sal,  which  I  am  about  to  make  to  you. 


“  Let  me  yet  tell  you  first,  dear  Maria,  that 
you  do  not  yet  know  yourself.  And  this  is 
very  natural,  as  you  have  but  of  late  begun 
to  lead  a  reflective  life  ;  but  continue  to  do 
so,  and  the  chaos  will  yield  ever  more  to  the 
light  breaking  in,  that  lay  heretofore  sleep¬ 
ing  in  your  inner  self.  And  when  it  will 
one  day  have  become  entirely  clear — when 
your  eye  is  able  to  reach  beyond  the  limited 
circle  of  common  life, — when  you  will  have 
before  you  a  different  future,  a  different  be¬ 
lief,  and  a  different  hope  from  that  of  a  mar¬ 
tyr-crown  ;  then,  Maria,  you  will  understand 
what  1  am  going  to  say  to  you,  and  you  will 
perhaps  bless  the  hour  when  the  thought 
came  into  my  mind,  which  helps  us  both  to 
light,  peace  and  freedom. 

“  And  now,  Maria,  be  not  frightened  at  the 
word  itself!  You  are  no  common  weak  wo¬ 
man  that  trembles  at  a  breath,  you  have 
strength — you  have  suffered  and  borne  much. 
Be  also  now  the  calm,  resolute  being,  to  com¬ 
prehend  what  the  present  moment  demands. 
I  lay  before  you  the  question;  will  you  con¬ 
sent  to  a  separation,  since  we  cannot  become 
happy  together  '? 

“  I  can  easily  imagine  what  horror  must 
arise  within  you  at  the  word — divorce.  But 
you  women  often  start  back  when  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take  a  step,  which  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  world  in  a  double  way,  and  you  are 
capable  of  leading  a  miserable  life,  rather 
than  expose  yourselves  to  that  opinion,  and  be 
free  and  happy.  But  Maria,  this  ought  not 
to  be  so.  Woman  is  as  much  a  self-depend¬ 
ant  being  as  man,  although  civil  order  and  an 
ancient  abuse,  which  still  resists  enlightened 
reform,  seem  to  intimate  that  you  are  des¬ 
tined  for  a  kind  of  domestic  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den.  But  whoever  of  you  feels  strength, 
will  and  capability  in  herself,  to  walk  her  own 
way — whoever  feels  that  she  is  able  to  step 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  which  men  pre¬ 
scribe  for  you,  she  only  does  her  duty,  unless 
love  holds  her  back  in  breaking  these  fet¬ 
ters. 

“  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  allege  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  reasons  to  confirm  the  doctrine 
which  I  set  forth  ;  but  I  will  content  myself 
with  only  one,  which  will  convince  you  that 
a  marriage  without  love,  a  marriage  which, 
in  general,  rests  on  no  firmer  basis  than  ours, 
is  of  highly  baneful  consequences  for  the 
growing  generation  !  1  refer  to  the  example 

which  discontented  parents  give  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.  For  is  it  conceivable,  that  parents  that 
live  only  in  an  artificial  harmony,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  often  forget  themselves,  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  a  proper  education  to  the  children 
that  grow  up  around  them  1  See,  Maria,  it 
is  at  this  time  that  the  picture  of  an  unhappy 
marriage  shows  the  deepest  shadows,  and 
that  the  scenes  are  witnessed  by  those  who 
ought  never  to  see  such  things. 

“  The  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  perhaps 
keener  in  no  one  than  in  children,  and  the 
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faults  of  the  parent  might  easily  make  their 
children  contemptible,  unprincipled,  nay,  per¬ 
haps,  abominable  men,  for  where  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  love  and  religion  do  not  stand  as 
guardians  by  the  side  of  the  growing  youth, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for,  but  every 
thing  to  be  feared.  At  first  an  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage  operates  only  upon  the  present,  but  af¬ 
terwards  it  affects  the  future,  and  God  alone 
knows  to  what  generation  ! 

“  Dear  Maria  !  These  are  no  vain  shadows 
which  I  invent  to  influence  your  imagination. 
No,  unfortunately,  experience  furnishes  us 
with  more  examples  of  this  kind  than  are 
necessary  to  show  us  what  we  knew  before ; 
namely,  the  moral  influence  of  marriage  upon 
our  posterity.  I  have  only  wished  to  show 
you  what  we,  like  others,  may  have  to  expect 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  now  leave 
it  to  your  decision  whether  it  would  not  be 
better,  nay,  whether  religion  and  duty  do  not 
urge  us  to  be  separated,  instead  of  exposing 
ourselves  to  those,  incalculable  consequences. 
The  simple  way  in  which  we  have  to  proceed 
in  this,  is  that  the  one  party  leaves  the  other. 
We  will  remain  for  three  years  separated 
from  each  other,  after  which  time  a  divorce 
is  established  in  fact  in  our  country. 

“To  set  you  at  rest  in  regard  to  all  that 
concerns  your  future,  I  will  here  allege  for 
once  and  all,  that  Bloom  who  has  ever  been 
my  agent,  shall  arrange  this  entirely  according 
to  your  wish.  Our  little  estate,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  falls  to  our  son.  You  will  have 
the  entire  disposal  of  it  till  he  comes  of  age, 
without  my  interfering  with  it  in  the  least, 
whatever  arrangements  you  may  make.  As 
regards  the  most  difficult  point,  that  of  our 
only  common  tie,  the  boy  shall  stay  with  you 
up  to  the  completion  of  his  seventh  year,  after 
which  time  he  will  probably  want  a  manly 
treatment,  and  he  shall  then  not  stand  in  need 
of  a  father,  who  will  educate  him  with  all  that 
love  which  the  remembrance  of  his  esteemed 
mother  demands,  if  the  most  sacred  voice  of  I 
nature  did  not  speak  in  his  favour. 

“And  now,  Maria,  I  have  unfolded  to  you 
my  whole  plan,  on  which  I  have  long  reflect¬ 
ed.  I  have  perhaps  been  too  diffuse,  but 
this  subject  requires  much  space,  and  when 
thoughts  are  set  down  in  black  and  white, 
they  do  not  come  to  their  result  so  quick  as 
when  they  move  in  their  free,  unchecked 
course. 

“I  have  alieady  before  this  written  on  this 
sucject  to  our  common  friend,  Bloom,  and 
therefore  hope,  that  this  letter  may  not  find 
you  entirely  unprepared. 

“  However  this  may  be,  I  know  that  you 
are  strong;  and  since  the  object  is  good,  the 
means  must  not  deter  us,  for  of  two  evil 
things  it  is  best  to  do  that  which  is  less  evil. 
The  opinion  of  the  world  mnst  be  consulted 
last ;  we  have  a  judge  within  us  which  never 
leads  us  astray.  Farewell,  Maria!  When 
you  will  have  arrived  at  a  determination, 


which  I  wish  you  would  consider  well,  hasten 
to  communicate  it  to 

“Your  obedient, 

“  Seiler.” 

While  Bloom  was  reading  the  letter,  and 
endeavouring  properly  to  comprehend  the  im¬ 
port  of  it,  Maria  had  brought  the  child  to 
sleep,  and  came  now  to  consult  with  the  tried 
friend  on  the  answer.  She  seated  herself  on 
the  sofa  by  his  side,  but  started  back  with 
fright  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  his  staring  look. 
He  still  had  the  letter  in  his  hand  ;  his  mind 
was  too  much  occupied  with  present  and  fu¬ 
ture,  to  notice  that  Maria  had  taken  her  seat 
by  his  side,  till  she  had  taken,  and  gently 
shaking  his  hand,  with  the  words:  “For 
heaven’s  sake,  my  good  Bloom  !  what  is  the 
matter  with  yon  I  Are  you  unwell  I  I  al¬ 
most  believe  so,  for  you  are  pale  as  death  !” 

“No,  I  am  not  unwell;  it  will  soon  be 
over.  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  Madame  Seiler, 
what  answer  you  intend  to  give.  I  need  not 
first  mention,  that,  whatever  your  resolution 
may  be,  you  will  find  in  me  a  friend  and 
brother,  whose  life  and  property  you  may 
command  at  pleasure.” 

“Ah,  do  not  I  knowhow  good  you  are, 
Bloom  !  Has  the  forsaken  wife  not  often  had 
occasion  to  bless  her  protector!  I  am  convin¬ 
ced,  that  I  may  consider  you  my  sincerest 
friend,  in  all  conditions  of  my  life.  Do  not 
you  think,  with  myself,  Bloom,  that  there  is 
but  one  answer  that  can  possibly  be  given 
upon  this  letter  1” 

“  No,  that  I  do  not  find,”  he  answered, 
with  an  unsteady  voice.  “  It  seems  to  me — 
I  believe — I  mean  to  say — I  imagine — if  a 
husband  makes  to  his  wife  such  a  proposition, 
and  developes  it  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no 
doubt — then  it  is  clear,  that  also  the  other 
party  must  take  this  point  into  deliberation, 
and — but  you  know  what  I  mean.” 

“I  believe,  at  least  I  guess  what  you 
I  mean,”  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  and  some 
wrinkles  formed  themselves  on  the  brow  ge¬ 
nerally  so  very  smooth.  “  You  mean  to  say. 
Bloom,  that  I - ” 

“I  mean  to  say  nothing,  m$  best  Madame 
Seiler.  I  would  not  for  any  thing  in  the 
world  influence  your  resolution  by  a  single 
word.  No,  heaven  forbid,  that  I  should  thus 
abuse  a  confidence  in  me ;  and  if  you  con¬ 
sider  my  wishes  but  in  the  least,  then  have 
the  kindness  to  tell  me  of  your  resolution  not 
till  it  stands  irrevocably  firm,  and  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  your  husband.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Bloom,  you  indeed  wished,  just 
now,  to  know  what  I  intended  to  answer.” 

“  It  is  true,  but  it  was  wrong  in  me  !  I 
therefore  beseech  you  now  the  more,  to  grant 
my  wish,  and  this  especially,  if,  as  you  inti¬ 
mated  before,  that  you  think  but  one  answer 
upon  this  letter  possible.” 

“  Yes,  so  it  was.  Bloom  ;  and  to  comply 
with  your  wish,  we  will  speak  of  this  matter 
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no  farther.  If  you  come  to  see  me  to-mor¬ 
row  evening,  I  will  hand  you  a  copy  of  the 
answer  which  I  intend  to  draw  up  this  night, 
and  send  to  my  husband  to-morrow  noon.” 

“  Good  !”  said  Bloom.  And  in  this  single 
word  “  good,”  there  was  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  show  that  a  great  burden  had  been 
taken  front  the  heart  of  the  poor  man.  He 
now  spoke  with  calmness  on  various  other 
subjects ;  yet  he  went  home  earlier  than 
usual,  to  give  his  friend  time  to  answer,  and 
in  order  to  collect  and  compose  his  own  ex¬ 
cited  thoughts. 

Yet  it  may  be  said  with  all  truth,  that  du¬ 
ring  the  time  from  this  evening  to  the  next, 
he  rather  dreamed  than  lived.  The  wavering 
between  fear  and  hope,  and  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  which  he  had  already  for  some  time 
considered  as  fully  settled,  but  which  now 
came  before  his  soul  with  renewed  vigor,  had 
so  much  atfected  him,  that  upon  looking  at 
himself,  he  feared  to  alarm  the  young  woman, 
and  all  his  strength  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
command  his  features  as  he  entered  her  room 
the  following  evening.  He  found  her  more 
calm,  and  though  pale  as  a  corpse,  yet  occu¬ 
pied  with  some  work. 

“  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Bloom.  The 
worst  is  now  over — it  is  now  iinished  !”  and 
she  gave  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  written 
paper. 

“  Your  confidence  will  not  be  abused,  Ma¬ 
dame  Seiler,”  said  Bloom,  and  an  ice-cold 
shudder  ran  over  him,  as  he  bent  forward  to 
take  the  paper  from  Maria’s  hand.  “  Allow 
me  to  read  it  in  the  adjoining  room.”  He 
did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  withdrew 
into  the  next  room.  He  sat  there  for  some 
minutes  in  the  greatest  agony  without  mov¬ 
ing.  At  length  he  took  courage  and  read 
it.  It  was  the  same  ter  which  threw  the 
architect  in  the  gloomy  mood  that  brought 
him  home.  We  will  communicate  it  in  the 
next  chapter 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

UNREQUITED  LOVE. 

‘  Rudolph  t — 

“  In  my  half-broken  heart  tremble  yet  some 
notes  that  never  yet  found  a  response,  but 
et ill  could  never  die  away,  for  they  were  the 
gift  of  the  great  composer  who  bestows  on  us 
the  feelings  of  life — notes  from  those  won¬ 
derful  strings  that  vibrate  only  in  eternal  love. 
But,  Rudolph,  though  these  notes  sound  yet 
softly,  they  form  no  longer  an  harmonious 
whole.  The  strings  have  slowly  rusted — one 
after  the  other  is  loosened,  and  there  is  but 
yet  an  echo,  which  now  must  also  die  away. 

“  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  me  ;  it 
may  be  that  you  will  not  understand  me. 
This  I  almost  fear,  for  vou  have  always  main¬ 


tained  that  there  is  no  love  in  our  marriage. 
But  it  is  you,  Rudolph,  you  alone,  who  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  should  be  none.  And  when 
I  saw  the  earnest  with  which  you  indulged  in 
this  cnce  conceived  idea,  I  had  not  the  cour¬ 
age,  the  strength,  to  throw  myself  upon  your 
heart,  to  clear  at  least  myself  from  this  harsh 
opinion.  Perhaps  you  grow  displeased,  if 
you  see  that  in  a  moment  when  1  should 
show  most  pride,  I  give  signs  of  a  weakness 
which  I  heretofore  strove  to  conquer.  But, 
Rudolph,  in  this  weakness  there  lies  perhaps 
my  greatest  strength.  For  you  may  believe 
it  is,  for  the  pride  of  a  woman  who  knows 
herself  to  be  rejected,  no  triile  to  open  her 
heart  to  that  man  who  never  wished  to  read 
in  it.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that  my 
duty  as  wife  and  mother,  commands  me  to 
suppress  every  feeling  of  pride.  1  will  show 
myself  as  I  am,  that  you  may  not  misjudge 
me  in  future.  And  if  you  should  despise  me 
on  that  account,  then — it  would  be  but  one 
pang  more,  surely  one  more  bitter,  perhaps 
more  painful  than  all  the  rest,  yet  rather  this 
than  not  to  have  been  candid  at  this  fearful 
crisis. 

“  Yes,  Rudolph,  so  it  is.  In  my  heart  there 
has  burned  a  feeling  as  deep  and  true  as  can 
glow  in  the  breast  of  woman,  and  it  burned 
alone.  The  sparks  of  this  flame  have  often 
hovered  around  you,  but  they  were  quenched 
by  the  icy  breath  which  you  breathed  upon 
them,  and  the  heart,  the  poor  heart  trembled 
with  coldness  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
consumed  by  its  glow.  But  you  know  that  I 
have  suffered  and  been  silent.  Even  now  I 
should  have  spared  you  the  pain  which  my 
confession  may  cause  you,  had  not  your  pro¬ 
position  of  a  divorce  caused  an  uproar  and 
storm  in  my  soul,  which  I  must  try,  at  every 
hazard,  to  still ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
1  should  grow  more  calm,  if  I  have  no  longer 
a  secret  from  you  that  dimmed  the  sun-rays 
of  our  domestic  relation.  I  am  not  so  infatu¬ 
ated  as  to  hope  that  feelings  which  you  never 
cherished  should  rise  in  your  soul  just  now, 
while  you  are  throwing  off  those  which  you 
heretofore  have  had  for  me,  a  feeling  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  duty  ;  only  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be 
able  to  sav  that  want  of  mutual  love  is  the 
reason  that  induces  you  to  the  cruel  plan  of 
separation.  No,  you  must  allege  another  rea¬ 
son  ;  whence  you  will  draw  it,  I  do  not  know, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  know,  for  my  resolution 
stands  firm;  I  shall  never  accede  to  your  pro¬ 
posal  of  divorce. 

“  Do  not  think,  Rudolph,  that  it  is  through 
weakness,  or  any  thought  of  my  sad  condition, 
that  I  seek  to  maintain  for  myself  the  rights 
which  belong  to  me  us  your  wife.  No,  indeed, 
no  ;  for  I  well  know  that  my  life  will  be  in 
future  much  more  desolate  and  joyless  than 
heretofore,  but  I  do  it  for  the  sake  of  our 
child,  and  the  respect  I  have  for  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  our  tie.  And  then,  Rudolph,  what 
have  I  done  to  you,  that  you  wish  to  brand 
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my  name  before  the  world,  and  draw  me  be¬ 
fore  a  judge  who  will  condemn  me  to  death, 
while  he  passes  sentence  on  my  honour  I  For 
dark  shadows  always  follow  a  divorce,  let 
the  cause  be  what  it  will ;  and  this  is  natural. 
If  husband  and  wife  dissolve  the  holiest  of 
connections,  some  great  fault  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other  must  necessarily  be  the  cause  of 
it,  at  least  the  world  thinks  so.  The  pictures 
you  hold  up  to  my  eyes  of  the  independence 
of  women,  who  are  at  present  trodden  under 
loot  by  men,  are,  I  fear,  more  imaginary  than 
true.  Has  not  God  himself  ordained  that 
they  should  be  subordinate  1  And  they  will 
do  well  not  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
force  themselves  upon  the  field  where  man  is 
accustomed  to  rule.  Woman  need,  on  that 
account,  be  no  ‘  despotic  animal.’  She  has 
her  peculiar  power  in  her  heart,  which  must 
suffice,  when  outward  storms  are  raging 
around  her. 

“  The  picture  which  you  draw  in  relation 
to  the  children  in  an  unlawful  marriage,  is 
gloomy,  but  I  ask  you  if  there  can  be  more 
unfortunate  beings  than  those  who  grow  up 
without  having,  properly,  either  father  or  mo¬ 
ther,  since  they  stand  equally  removed  from 
both,  and  have  no  home-like  fire-side  round 
which  they  may  gather  in  child-like  delight  1 
You  will,  no  doubt,  answer  ‘No,’  to  this,  un¬ 
less  you  have  determined  both  to  speak  and 
act  against  nature;  and  with  this  ‘ No,’  you 
must  also  admit  that  the  example  of  separated 
parents  must  be  of  a  still  more'baneful  effect 
upon  the  moral  education  of  children,  than 
that  which  you  pourtrayed  in  colours  too 
glowing. 

“  Oh,  Rudolph  !  if  you  will  not  spare  me, 
think,  at  least  of  your  son  ;  he  is  innocent, 
and  yet  you  mean  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  his 
lender  head,  you  mean  to  sow  in  his  heart  a 
seed  of  discord  which  will  shoot  up  between 
him  and  us — for  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong  I  Is  it  our  child  who  is  to  decide  I 
No  ;  he  will  not  be  able  so  to  do,  and  there¬ 
fore  his  young  heart  will  close  itself  against 
us  both.  If  we  had  not  this  child — and  if  I 
were  perfectly  convinced  that  you  could  not 
become  happy,  and  ever  find  joy  in  life  unless 
separated  from  me,  then  I  think  I  could  say 
“  Yes,”  to  your  unnatural  request,  though  my 
heart  should  break  by  it.  But  now  hope  is 
whispering  to  me  that  time  will  bring  up  some 
friendly  star  that  may  give  light  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  night.  But,  however  this  may  be,  so 
long  as  our  son  lives,  I  deem  that  my  own 
honour,  as  well  as  the  care  for  his  future,  de¬ 
mand  from  me  to  say,  ‘  No,’  to  your  propo¬ 
sition. 

“  Rudolph !  I  cannot  bring  you  back  to 
us,  and  yet  my  very  soul  shudders  at  the  mere 
thought  to  put  my  name  to  a  paper  which 
would  deprive  me  of  all  hope  of  happiness. 

“  Maria.” 

Now  the  blow  Was  over — the  matter  was 
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decided.  Hope  and  fear  exercised  their  dan¬ 
gerous  influence  upon  Bloom  no  longer.  He 
rose  with  manly  composure  and  folded  the 
letter.  He  paced  the  room  up  and  down  a  few 
times,  to  recover  his  usual  calm  deportment, 
and  he  succeeded  better  than  one  would  have 
believed  after  his  violent  emotion.  But  it  is 
not  seldom  found  that  men  are  more  tranquil 
after  an  important  affair  which  has  a  power¬ 
ful  influence,  upon  their  lives,  than  they  were 
before. 

Bloom  walked,  as  mentioned  before,  up 
and  down,  and  was  mainly  thinking  on  the 
impression  this  refusal  would  make  upon 
Seiler.  He  was  not  able  to  judge  properly  of 
the  strength  of  passion  which  Seiler  had  con¬ 
ceived  for  the  young  Swede,  but  he  presumed 
as  settled,  that  this  relation  must  necessarily 
cease  of  itself  after  Maria’s  letter ;  for  Seiler 
could  not  apply  for  a  divorce  against  her  will. 
In  regard  to  the  open  confession  of  her  love  to 
Seiler,  Bloom  was  of  opinion  she  might  have 
omitted  that ;  but  it  occurred  to  him  soon 
after,  that  Maria  had  not  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  affection  for  another  woman  ;  of  his 
unfaithfulness  she  had  not  yet  the  slightest  in¬ 
timation,  and  he  therefore  allowed  that  she 
was  right  to  try  every  means  which  duty, 
love,  and  motherly  affection  afforded  her,  to 
lead  back  the  infatuated  man. 

“Would  that  she  had  made  the  confession 
which  no  doubt  was  highly  painful  to  her 
pride,  at  least  not  in  vain!”  thought  Bloom. 
“  May  she  not  experience  the  humiliation  that 
he  treats  her  feelings  with  coldness  and  dis¬ 
trust';  for  he  will  not  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  her  feelings,  since  his  own  heart  has  al¬ 
ready  given  way  to  another  passion.” 

And  Bloom  was  right.  Seiler  was,  indeed, 
deeply  moved  by  the  letter  of  his  wife  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  much  through  the  confession  itself, 
as  through  the  impediment  that  was  thrown 
in  the  way  of  his  plans.  As  his  eyes  flew  over 
the  lines  of  the  letter,  he  must  allow,  against 
his  will,  that,  as  she  really  loved  him,  and 
had  never  in  the  least  offended  her  conjugal 
duties,  a  separation  was  out  of  all  question, 
despite  his  passionate  feeling  for  Alfhild. 
Without  her  consent  he  had  no  hopes  of  be¬ 
ing  freed  from  the  yoke  which  he  could  bear 
no  longer. 

It  was  this  uncertainty — for  he  could  not 
resign  himself  to  the  thought  that  all  was  lost, 
notwithstanding  the  distinct  refusal  of  his 
wife — which  depressed  Seiler’s  spirits,  and 
made  him  gloomy,  melancholy  and  taciturn. 
Perhaps  he  also  felt  remorse  that,  in  the  same 
moment  when  he  received  the  letter  of  his 
wife,  without  informing  himself  first  of  its 
import,  he  had  broken  silence  regarding  his 
affection  for  Alfhild,  and  had  let  her  look 
into  his  heart,  where  she  could  imbibe  only 
poison  from  the  flowers.  This  act,  through 
which  he  lost  something  of  his  independence, 
offended  the  proud  man,  for  he  felt  that  nothing 
was  now  left  to  him  but  to  bend  to  his  fate 
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The  thought  of  what  his  wife  during  this 
time  suffered,  occurred  to  him  but  seldom. 
The  selfishness  of  man  has  no  time  to  occupy 
itself  with  the  sufferings  of  others,  if  he  him¬ 
self  is  a  prey  to  pains  whose  weight  oppresses 
his  breast,  and  checks  the  full  flow  of  his 
blood.  Besides,  Seiler  thought,  when  he 
sometimes  felt  himself  drawn  to  his  wife  by 
a  secret  power,  and  against  his  will,  “Who 
knows  if  a  word  is  true  of  all  she  writes  to 
me  of  her  feelings.  She  only  intended  to  put 
a  new  and  stronger  chain  on  me,  by  this  in¬ 
vention.  I  will  inform  myself  of  it  more  mi¬ 
nutely.  I  will  see  with  my  own  eyes.” 

And  he  might  have  added,  I  will  be  blind, 
lest  I  might  be  disturbed  in  the  execution  of 
my  plan  that  I  have  formed. 

The  consequence  of  it  was,  that  Seiler  re¬ 
solved  to  return  home,  and  attempt  to  induce 
her  to  consent,  by  appealing  to  her  generosity ; 
and  he  was  so  certain  that  Maria  would  be¬ 
come  happier  by  the  separation,  that  he  con¬ 
quered  his  pride,  which  would  otherwise 
have  forbidden  him  to  call  upon  the  generosi¬ 
ty  of  a  woman. 

The  answer  which  he  sent  his  wife,  after  a 
long  delay,  was  cold,  short,  expressive  of  re¬ 
gret,  and  evasive.  The  allusion  to  her  love 
to  him  was  so  subtle  and  calculated,  that  it 
could  hardly  be  found  ;  and  the  letter  stated, 
in  fact,  nothing  farther  than  that  he  would 
come  home  by  Christmas,  to  consult  with  her 
on  the  affair  in  question,  personally. 

Seiler  had  put  the  love  of  his  wife,  with  the 
greatest  skill.  In  such  a  light,  that  poor  Maria 
could  throw  her  eyes  neither  upon  the  letter 
nor  upon  herself  without  blushing  at  her  weak¬ 
ness.  It  answered,  therefore,  perfectly  iJs 
purpose.  The  rejected  heart,  offended,  with¬ 
drew  within  itself.  All  hope  was  now  gone  ; 
but  she  would  have  despised  herself,  if  a 
sound  of  complaint  had  escaped  her  lips. 

In  the  meantime,  her  child  grew  more  ill, 
and  the  hours  in  which  she  watched  in  pray¬ 
er  and  tears,  were  full  of  all  that  earth  can  ap¬ 
prove  most — most  anguished  and  oppressive. 

When  Seiler  unexpectedly  arrived — he  had 
not  appointed  the  day  of  his  arrival  before — 
there  was  little  hope  left  for  the  life  of  the 
boy.  With  what  grief  did  the  mother  see 
the  hour  approach  when  her  last  hopes  should 
be  carried  to  the  grave  t 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  YOTJItG  MOTHER. 

CHRisTMAS-eve  was  come,  and  with  it  a 
violent  storm,  which  made  the  dreariness  of 
the  room  in  Seiler's  house,  which  was  lighted 
up  on  account  of  the  holyday,  only  more  dis¬ 
mal.  It  seemed  as  if  not  a  living  being  was 
in  the  parlour,  where  a  fire  burned  in  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  the  Christmas  table  stood  prepared 


with  lights  and  cake  on  it ;  but  if  a  stranger 
had  entered,  he  would  have  said  at  once,  even 
if  he  had  found  the  room  full  of  people,  that 
the  best  was  wanting  here — peace  and  com¬ 
fort.  There  was,  by  no  means,  a  want  of  or¬ 
der  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  was  neat  and  clean 
—  but  without  life.  The  spirit  of  love  did  not 
hold  here  the  6ceptre  ;  one  would,  therefore, 
have  seemed  to  be  rather  in  an  empty  tomb, 
Shan  in  a  room  where  a  family  festival  was 
to  be  celebrated. 

In  the  adjoining  room  there  was  nearly  the 
same  scene  as  on  the  evening  when  Seiler 
looked  through  the  pane  of  glass.  Maria  was 
also  now  sitting  on  the  small  settee  near  the 
stove,  with  the  sick  child  on  her  lap — Bloom 
on  the  same  chair,  and  at  the  same  window. 
He  even  passed,  as  on  that  evening,  now  and 
then,  his  hand  through  his  hair,  but  his  look 
was  more  gloomy,  for  it  rented  uninterrupted¬ 
ly  upon  Seiler.  He  stood  with  his  back  against 
the  stove,  and  regarded,  with  deep  emotion, 
the  slow  death-struggle  of  his  child.  In  this 
moment  he  was  only  father.  The  presence  of 
the  angel  of  death  checked  all  feelings  that 
lay  beyond  the  circle  which  he  described  with 
his  white  wings.  The  language  of  grief  is 
silence  ;  no  one  had  a  word  to  say  to  tire 
other. 

Slowly  passed  the  hours.  Maria’s  breast 
struggled  for  free  air,  and  the  light  of  life  of 
her  child  flickered  ever  fainter,  for  it  was  ex¬ 
piring. 

“  Oh,”  though!  Maria,  “  would  that  also 
my  time  had  come — that  I  could  follow  my 
child,  and  soar  with  him  to  that  land  where 
there  are  no  sorrows  !  Here  all  is  so  narrow 
and  dark.  After  my  child  is  gone,  I  shall  re¬ 
main  behind — no  ray  of  sun  will  any  longer 
warm  this  poor  heart!”  But  her  wish  remain¬ 
ed  unfulfilled.  The  rattling  of  the  little  breast 
had  ceased,  the  small  lips  no  longer  quivered 
in  convulsive  motions  under  the  kiss  of  the 
angel  of  death — the  eyes  were  no  longer  con¬ 
torted  by  pain  and  struggle  ;  they  had  closed 
for  eternal  sleep;  yet  Maria  lived  on  to  strug¬ 
gle  yet  longer  in  the  death-struggle  of  the 
soul. 

There  now  sat  a  young  mother  with  her  dead 
child  on  her  knee,  and  longed  for  a  heart 
whereon  to  lean  her  weary  head  ;  but  lone¬ 
some,  awfully  lonesome  and  forsaken  was 
she,  although  he  whose  eye  she  sought  lies 
on  his  knees  by  her  side.  His  soul,  his 
thoughts  followed  the  child ;  but  her,  the 
crushed  wife,  he  saw  not;  he  offered  not  to 
her  liis  open  arms,  though  she  herself  was 
near  dying.  Maria  could  bear  it  no  longer  ; 
the  child  fe3  from  her  knee,  and  was  taken 
by  Seiler.  Bloom  caught  the  fainting  mother 
in  his  arms,  while  his  eyes  darted  a  dark  look, 
upon  Seiler.  He,  however, noticed  nothing; 
he  sat  in  silence,  and  pressed  to  his  breast 
the  broken  link  of  the  chain  he  hated. 

When  Maria  returned  to  consciousness,  to 
a  clear  consciousness  of  her  grief  and  misery. 
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it  was  Bloom  who  stood  by  her  side  ;  it  was 
his  warm,  inexpressibly  sympathizing  look 
which  sought  hers ;  it  was  his  hand  which, 
bv  a  gentle  pressure,  drew  her  back  to  live 
and  to  struggle. 

She  moved  ;  he  lifted  her  up  and  laid  her 
head  on  his  breast;  she  suffered  it,  for  she 
felt  a  human  heart  beating  there.  And  its 
beating  and  its  warmth  relieved  her  own 
heart,  and  she  felt  less  alone. 

“Dear,  dear  Maria,  are  you  now  better'!” 
whispered  Bloom,  in  a  tone  that  penetrated 
to  her  very  soul.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
had  heard  the  sounds  before ;  they  appeared 
to  her  so  familiar,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
strange.  The  reason  of  it  was,  that  she  had 
so  often  in  her  waiting  dreams  spoken  in  a 
similar  manner  to  her  husband,  but  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  response. 

“  I  grow  better,”  answered  she  with  a  bro¬ 
ken  voice,  while  two  hot  tears  fell  on  Bloom’s 
hand.  Seiler  now  drew  near.  He  had,  though 
late,  yet  at  last,  felt  that  also  he  had  to  fulfil 
a  duty  toward  his  wife,  and  after  having  laid 
the  dead  child  upon  his  little  bed,  he  went,  if 
not  to  bring  comfort — which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find — yet  to  show  to  Maria 
that  attention  which  she  had  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  from  him. 

Seiler  took  her  hand,  which  she  let  him 
take  without  visible  signs  of  yielding  or  re¬ 
sisting.  He  kissed  it,  and  said  mildly  and 
kindly,  but  without  warmth  of  feeling: 

“  The  trial  of  this  hour  is  hard,  Maria,  very 
hard,  but  I  thank  God  that  you  are  pious  and 
resigned  with  all  your  heart.” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  and  this  is  very  necessary,” 
muttered  Bloom.  Maria’s  lips,  however,  con¬ 
tracted  into  a  painful  smiie.  She  had  no 
words  more  for  her  husband,  but  her  look  met 
his,  whereupon  both  cast  down  their  eyes. 
They  had  exchanged  their  thoughts,  no  words 
were  required  for  a  mutual  understanding. 

The  day  of  burial  was  passed.  Friends  and 
acquaintances — they  had  no  relations — had 
left  the  house  of  mourning ;  and,  exhausted 
by  her  violent  exertions,  Maria  walked  with 
tottering  step  about  the  deselate  house.  When 
she  felt  herself  overcome,  she  seated  herself 
upon  the  footstool  near  the  stove  where  she 
had  commonly  sat  with  her  child ;  but  now  no 
sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  funeral  bell 
which  continually  re-echoed  in  her  ear.  She 
always  sought  this  place  in  the  quiet  twilight- 
hour;  her  hands  lay  folded  in  her  lap,  now 
empty,  on  which  her  tearful  eyes  would  gaze 
incessantly.  But  no  eye  met  hers — the  beat¬ 
ing  of  no  heart  was  perceived.  All  was  still, 
and  Maria  shuddered  for  very  loneliness. 

The  men,  in  the  meantime,  walked  with 
measured  steps  up  and  down  the  adjoining 
room.  It  was  as  if  they  yet  felt  the  presence  of 
death,  and  this  forbade  them  to  touch  upon 
the  common  subjects  of  every  day  life.  How¬ 
ever,  all  conditions  pass  by  at  last. 

The  snow-storm  had  soon  covered  the  path 


bestrewn  with  small  green  pine  tree  twigs,  on 
which  the  sable  train  had  passed  with  the  lit¬ 
tle  coffin ;  the  windows  were  opened,  the 
odour  of  the  perfume  had  vanished,  and  though 
the  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  mother,  and  the 
grief  in  her  anguished  heart  did  not  cease  so 
soon,  yet  also  her  deportment  became  gradu¬ 
ally  more  tranquil. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  slowly  away  under 
such  circumstances,  but  yet  they  do  pass  by. 
We  say  in  the  evening,  Heaven  be  thanked 
that  also  this  day  is  at  an  end  ; — and  in  the 
morning,  Heaven  be  praised  that  another 
night  is  passed  !  But  it  is  a  sad  life,  if  the 
mere  vegetating  of  the  body  can  be  so  called. 
The  soul  must  be  roused  from  its  slumber,  and 
awakened  to  a  new  life.  So  thought  the  ar¬ 
chitect,  at  least,  and  determined  one  morning 
— it.  was  in  the  beginning  of  February — to  be¬ 
gin  the  execution  of  his  plan,  which  could  be 
delayed  no  longer,  because  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Hammarby  by  the  middle  of  March. 

Poor  Maria  had  expected  this  moment  long 
before.  Although  she  believed  that  it  would 
be  better  if  all  was  over,  yet  she  knew  how  to 
estimate  in  her  husband  the  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  caused  him  to  defer  this  matter  as 
long  as  possible.  Now,  however,  the  hour 
had  come  ;  her  blood  rushed  to  her  heart  with 
unusual  violence  as  Seiler  entered  her  room 
and  said,  “  Good  morning,  Maria  !  If  you  feel 
strong  enough  to  hear  me,  I  should  like  to 
speak  with  you ;”  after  which  words  he  seat¬ 
ed  himself  by  her  on  the  sofa. 

She  was  not  immediately  able  to  answer  ; 
as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  her  breath,  she 
said  with  as  firm  a  voice  as  possible,  “Yes, 
I  feel  strong  enough,  Rudolph  ;  let  me  hear !” 

Her  state  of  mind,  the  trembling  of  her 
voice,  and  the  open,  loving,  and  resigned  ex¬ 
pression  in  her  look,  affected  Seiler.  He  could 
not,  at  this  moment,  conceal  from  himself, 
that  he  was  indeed  deeply  and  fervently  loved  ; 
but  he  believed  and  hoped — because  he  wish¬ 
ed  it — that  this  feeling  for  him  was  now,  for 
the  greater  part,  conquered.  This  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  the  case.  He  read  in  Maria’s  looks 
beside  love,  something  else  which  he  blushed 
to  make  clear  to  himself.  He  hovered,  for  a 
few  seconds,  in  a  feeling  between  shame  and 
remorse. 

“  Maria !” 

“  Rudolph !” 

Again  a  pause  followed  which  was  highly 
painful  to  both.  At  last  Seiler  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  weakness,  as  he  called  it — 
and  overcame,  with  some  exertion,  the  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  with  himself  which  every  one  feels 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  communicate  some¬ 
thing  which  he  knows  will  deeply  wound  the 
heart  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

“  What  I  have  to  tell  you,  Maria,”  said  he 
with  considerable  composure,  “  you  are  al¬ 
ready  acquainted  with  through  my  letter  ;  but 
since  a  new  reason  has  been  added  to  those 
others  already  stated,  I  believe  you  will  so 
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much  the  more  readily  accede  to  my  proposi¬ 
tion.  However,  I  will  speak  ot'  this  subject 
only  if  you  yourself  give  me  permission  so  to 
do. 

Maria  now  turned  suddenly  pale  again  ;  her 
breast  heaved,  sensations  never  known  be¬ 
fore  rushed  through  her  heart ;  she  only  said 
in  a  very  low  tone,  “I  will  listen,”  while  she 
folded  her  hands,  which  was  her  general  cus¬ 
tom.  Her  head  was  bent,  her  eyes  were  fix¬ 
ed  in  a  gaze  on  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
her  lips  quivered. 

Seiler  moved  nearer  to  her.  She  felt  his 
breath  on  her  cheek,  and  a  convulsive  sensa¬ 
tion  compressed  her  breathing;  every  fibre 
was  strained  ;  the  torture  was  slow. 

“You  will  listen  to  me,  dear  Maria  I 
Thanks  for  this  word  !  My  heart  will  beat 
lighter  if  no  secret  oppresses  it  longer.  But 
how  shall  I  find  words  that  are  significant 
enough  to  describe  to  you  the  state  of  my 
mind,  the  state  of  my  heart  1  However — you 
will  release  me  from  seeking  for  them  ;  you 
are  too  high-minded  to  regard  much,  form; 
know,  then,  Maria — I — I — I  love — love  from 
my  deepest  soul  the  only  woman  that  is  suit¬ 
ed  for  me — the  only  one  that  can  make  me 
happy — a  being  that  satisfies  and  ever  will  sa¬ 
tisfy  my  heart.” 

“  A  very  naive  confession  !”  said  Maria, 
with  a  terrible,  artificial  coldness,  while  her 
blood  seethed  in  her  veins.  The  wildest  storm 
is  harmony  compared  to  the  stunning  discords 
that,  in  this  moment,  tore  her  heart. 

“  Not  so  naive  as  true  and  human,”  an¬ 
swered  Seiler,  somewhat  offended.  “Per¬ 
haps  I  acted  wrong  in  making  this  confes¬ 
sion  to  you  ;  but  the  mistake  carried  its  pu¬ 
nishment  with  it.  I  have  rendered  myself,  I 
see,  in  your  eyes,  yet  more  detestable  than  I 
was  before.” 

“  And  is  not  this  just  what  you  wish  V’  ask¬ 
ed  Maria,  trembling. 

“  Far  from  it!  I  am  not  so  contemptible  as 
to  base  the  hope  for  our  separation  on  so  low 
a  motive.  No  !  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  that 
you  would  be  impelled  by  the  same  motive 
which  induced  me  to  take  this  step,  and 
which  is  the  conviction  that  we  cannot  possi¬ 
bly,  henceforward,  be  happy  together,  nay, 
hardly  longer  even  live  together.  And,  as  we 
find  this,  and  are  convinced  that  this  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  otherwise,  we  may  also  have  courage 
and  resolution  enough  to  break  this  outward, 
formal  tie.  The  other,  if  ever  there  was  one 
— excuse  this  word — is  torn  already  with  the 
last  sigh  of  our  child.” 

“You  are  cruel !”  replied  Maria,  while  she 
pressed  her  hands  with  force  against  her 
breast.  “  But  let  it  be  enough  ;  I  am  perfect¬ 
ly  convinced,  and  willing  to  fulfil  your  wish. 
But  no  disgraceful  law-suit.  My  love,  my 
peace,  my  life,  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature, 
you  have  trodden  under  foot — leave  me  my 
honour,  at  least,  that  something  may  be  left 
me,  now  that  I  am  thrust  into  the  worid  alone, 


forsaken  and  without  protection,  in  which  no 
one  belongs  to  me  and  I  to  no  one.” 

“I  have  no  one!”  she  exclaimed,  once 
more,  with  a  deep,  trembling  voice,  and  her 
eyes  looked  up  to  heaven,  which,  calm  and 
clear,  looked  down  upon  the  sufferings  of  the 
earth.  No  ray  would  come  from  thence  and 
give  light  to  the  poor  tortured  heart.  The 
ruler  of  the  heavens,  of  light,  and  of  the  hearts 
of  man,  was  putting  Maria’s  faith  to  a  terrible 
trial — the  battle  was  not  yet  quite  finished. 

“  Pardon  !  oh  pardon,  Maria,  that  I  cause 
you  such  grief !”  said  Seiler,  moved  by  her 
unbounded  sorrow.  “  But  believe  me,  I  too 
suffer,  at  this  moment,  beyond  expression.  I 
am,  indeed,  no  fiend  ;  I  can  no  longer  see 
your  true  heart  writhe  under  the  tortures  of 
our  conversation.  Maria,  I  confess  to  you, 
candidly;  nay,  I  take  God  for  my  witness  for 
the  truth  of  my  words,  had  I  known,  in  the 
first  year  of  our  marriage,  that  you  did  che¬ 
rish  a  powerful  and  warm  feeling  for  me  in 
your  heart,  then  would  certainly  my  own  feel¬ 
ings  have  awaked,  and  this  hour  of  pain 
and  trouble  would  never  have  come.  But, 
Maria,  you  mistook  the  choice  of  your  means 
to  obtain  my  love  ;  and  your  constant  cold¬ 
ness,  although  it  never  made  you  neglect  a 
single  duty,  produced  a  want  of  happiness  and 
comfort  which  made  our  domestic  life  hateful 
to  me,  and  called  forth  in  me  a  desire  for  new 
relations.  This  much  I  tell  you,  Maria,  that 
you  may  see  at  least  that  I  am  a  man.  And 
now,  after  we  have  exchanged  the  unhappy 
secrets  of  our  hearts,  nothing  more  remains 
to  be  said.  I  have  nothing  further  on  my  heart, 
no  request,  no  wish,  but  I  place  the  decision 
of  our  mutual  fate  into  your  hands.  I  have 
never  read  in  your  soul  so  much  as  now.  Oh 
pardon,  that  you  must  suffer  so  much  through 
me  I  Farewell,  Maria  ?  I  go  to  Bloom  for  to¬ 
day.  We  shall  not  meet  again  till  to-mor¬ 
row  !” 

Seiler  bent  down,  pressed  a  light  kiss  upon 
the  hand  of  his  wife,  and  left  her  in  the  great¬ 
est  excitement. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 
alfhild’s  depression. 

The  winter  months  passed,  both  at  the  par¬ 
sonage  and  at  the  castle,  very  slowly.  From 
the  former  all  spring  of  life  had  fled,  in  dou¬ 
ble  respect,  with  the  departure  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  in  the  latter  every  trace  of  comfort 
lay  buried  through  Albano’s  continuous  sick¬ 
ness,  which  consisted  less  in  physical  suffer- 
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ing  than  in  a  highly  excitable  and  gloomy 
state  of  mind. 

Of  Alfhild’s  life  we  may  say  that  it  was 
composed  of  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  hope 
and  disquietude,  of  longing  and  painful  want. 
Seiler  was  the  centre  of  all  her  thoughts. 
What  was  he  doing  now  I  Were  his  thoughts 
with  her  I  Could  he  now,  at  last,  give  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  incomprehensible  mysteries 
that  enveloped  him  I  And  in  what  do  then 
those  hindrances  consist  of  which  he  spoke  at 
his  departure  I  These  questions  tormented 
her  incessantly.  As  soon  as  it  grew  dark  in 
the  room  ,  and  she  could  no  longer  distinctly 
see  the  thread  at  her  spinning  wheel,  she 
went  quietly  up  into  Seiler’s  room  ;  and  in  the 
corner  of  the  sofa  where  he  used  to  sit,  she 
laid  her  head  upon  the  cushion,  and  brooded 
and  dreamed  till  it  had  grown  quite  dark,  and 
uncle  Sebastian’s  well  known  steps  called  her 
back  into  the  real  world. 

“  Girl,  you  will  die  by  your  broodings,” 
said  the  old  gentleman  one  day,  as  he  felt 
with  his  long,  dry  hand,  tears  in  Alfhid’s 
face.  “I  tell  you,  child,  that  will  not  do! 
Indeed,  you  will  grow  as  thin  and  slender  as 
a  stick,  and  as  red-eyed  as  our  cock,  if  you 
continue  in  this  way  much  longer.” 

“  In  what  way,  my  good  uncle  I” 

“  If  it  were  not  so  dark  here,  Alf  hild,”  an¬ 
swered  he,  in  a  reproving  tone,  “  I  should,  no 
doubt,  see  how  you  blush  at  this  question. 
Fye  !  my  child,  will  you  cast  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  your  old  friend  1  In  former  times  it  was 
wholly  different ;  when  something  troubled 
you,  you  went  to  uncle  Sebastian  for  consola¬ 
tion  and  advice.  Do  I  love  you  now  less,  or 
have  you  less  confidence  in  me  than  formerly  1” 

“  Ah  !  no,  dear  uncle,  not  at  all ;  but  it  is 
indeed  very  hard,  you  may  believe  me,  to  tell 
all — and  I — certainly  I  cannot  tell  it  to  you.” 

“Well,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  farther, 
my  child;  I  understand  you  sufficiently,  and 
know  that  you  girls  always  find  it  difficult  to 
speak  on  Gertain  things.  That  is  as  it  should 
be  ;  for  modesty  becomes  a  woman,  and  it  is 
her  most  beautiful  ornament.  But  moderation, 
my  child,  moderation  must  bj  in  all  things. 
That  has  always  been  my  principle,  and  there¬ 
fore,  though  you  will  not  speak  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  yet  at  least  you  may  hear  it  spoken  of. 

I  will  only  tell  you  that  I  knew  long  ago  how 
it  is  with  your  heart,  even  before  he  left  and 
your  lamentations  began ;  and  what  is  still 
more,  I  also  saw  that  he  loved  you  sincerely, 
and  believed  every  day  that  he  would,  like  an 
honest  fellow,  ask  for  your  hand.  But  that 
he  did  not.  Well,  he  perhaps  had  his  reasons 
for  waiting ;  may  be  that  he  is  an  honest  fel¬ 
low,  notwithstanding.  I  say  no  more  on  this 
point ;  but  this  I  say  earnestly,  that  if  you  do 
not  leave  off  pining,  grieving  and  weeping, 

I  shall  really  be  angry  with  you  ;  for  i  do  not  j 
wish  that  a  girl  who  has  been  brought  up  by  i 
men,  in  a  nature  full  of  vigour  and  beauty, 
should  conduct  as  if  she  had  been  fed,  from! 


her  childhood,  on  moonshine.  That  is  not 
good  at  all.  you  must  resolve  to  be  rational, 
my  child,  and  you  have  the  more  reason  so  to 
do,  since  no  misfortune  is  at  the  door.  All 
can  yet  turn  out  well.  When  the  March  sun 
shall  melt  the  snow  on  our  fields,  then  your 
grief  v/ill  also  melt  away,  I  hope.” 

“May  heaven  grant  it,  dear  uncle  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  why  I  am  so  fearful  and  anxious. 
I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  glad,  however,  that 
you  know  my  secret  and  that  I  can  speak  with 
you  about  it,  without  having  told  it  you.  All ! 
life  indeed  is  sometimes  quite  beautiful  and 
delightful ;  but  sometimes,  nay,  often,  it  also 
is  so  gloomy  that  one  hardly  knows  where  one 
is.  You  are  right,  uncle,  formerly  it  was 
much  better.  Then  I  always  was  unembar¬ 
rassed,  free,  and  cheerful,  and  enjoyed  every 
pleasure,  even  the  smallest,  with  all  my  heart ; 
but  now,  I  no  longer  take  pleasure  in  any 
thing,  at  least  not  in  the  same  manner  as  for¬ 
merly  ;  for  a  certain  earnest,  a  singular,  pow¬ 
erful  feeling  that  I  was  then  an  entire  stran¬ 
ger  to,  follows  me  every  where.” 

“Well,  my  child,  that  is  the  usual  effect  of 
love.  Before  we  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
these  cursed  things,  we  hardly  know  that  we 
live.  It  was  just  so  with  me  in  my  younger 
days  ;  but  that  does  not  belong  here.  I  mean 
only  to  say  that  every  one  must  come  to  this, 
for  love  is  a  sickness  which  nobody  can  es¬ 
cape  from  if  he  has  a  heart  within  him.  But 
we,  of  course,  aggravate  it,  like  any  other 
sickness,  by  our  ill  treatment ;  and  I  fear  that 
this  is  the  case  with  you,  my  child.” 

“  How  1  dear  uncle.  I  do  to  it  nothing  at 
all ;  it  does,  on  the  contrary,  something  to 
me.” 

“  So  I  believe,  and  that  is  just  the  misfor¬ 
tune.  You  ought,  to  keep  a  certain  diet,  and 
not  live  entirely  on  feelings  and  tears,  like  a 
gourmand  on  his  favourite  dishes.  You  know 
we  have  in  all  sicknesses,  to  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  not  eat  of  all  things  we  like.  If 
we  do  this  in  spite  of  all  prescriptions  and 
experiences,  we  have  to  lay  the  bad  conse¬ 
quences  to  ourselves.” 

“But,  dear  uncle,  that  is,  indeed,  singular. 
If  I  was  not  so  very  sad  I  might  laugh  at  you  ; 
say,  then,  what  diet  should  I  keep  1  I  do  not 
suffer  of  a  physical  ill,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  treated  like  an  invalid.” 

“  No,  no — nor  do  I  speak  of  a  treatment  of 
starvation,  and  such  like  ;  but  a  sickness  of  the 
mind  is  exactly  like  one  of  the  body,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  treated,  in  my  opinion,  in 
a  similar  way,  lest  it  grow  worse  ;  for  then  it 
is  incurable.  See,  my  child,  I  think  that  if 
you,  for  instance,  instead  of  remaining  in  bed 
in  the  morning  and  thinking  of  him — which 
hurts  you  for  the  whole  day — should  get  up 
as  soon  as  you  are  awake,  drink  three  glasses 
of  water,  and,  as  at  the  springs,  walk  the 
room  up  and  down,  your  blood  would,  no 
doubt,  become  lighter ;  and  if,  nevertheless, 

1  an  irresistible  power  should  impel  you  to 
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hover  with  your  thoughts  'round  him,  they 
would,  at  least,  be  more  cheerful  and  bright, 
and  not  cause  you  continually  to  weep,  which 
I  cannot  bear  at  all.  And  if  you  then,  more¬ 
over,  let  Peter  give  you  a  ride  in  the  sleigh 
on  the  lake  every  day  before  dinner — of  course 
only  when  the  weather  is  fair — and  would 
snowball  with  your  old  friend  for  half  an  hour 
after  dinner,  I  think  that  this  exercise — for 
you  have  no  conception  what  influence  the 
exercise  of  the  body  has  upon  the  mind — 
would  do  you  good,  and  free  you  from  these  ob¬ 
noxious  broodings.  By  the  time  that  evening 
comes,  you  will  then  be  so  tired  that  you  will 
not  only  want  to  go  to  bed,  but  will  also  go  to 
sleep  directly,  without  being  troubled  by  sad 
thoughts.” 

Alfhild  shook  her  head  doubtingly.  She 
could  not  possibly  take  confidence  in  this 
treatment  which  uncle  Sebastian  prescribed 
for  her.  She,  however,  loved  her  old  friend 
too  much  to  find  it  either  ridiculous  or  con¬ 
temptible.  She  only  answered,  “  if  it  would 
help — but — ” 

“You  can  at  least  try  it,  my  child!  Be¬ 
sides,  we  can  in  the  mean  time  do  nothing 
till  the  physician  arrives,  who  will  be  more 
successful  in  the  cure.  You  know  we  are 
now  only  in  the  beginning  of  February.” 

Alfhild  sighed. 

“But  now  leave  off  sighing,”  began  Se¬ 
bastian  again.  “  To-morrow  we  begin  with 
our  regimen  ;  will  you,  my  child  I” 

“Yes,  because  you  wish  it,  uncle  Sebas¬ 
tian,  not  that  I  expect  the  least  improvement 
from  it.” 

The  following  morning,  about  six  o’clock, 
uncle  Sebastian  came  to  Alfhild’s  door, 
knocked,  and  called  out:  “Are  you  awake, 
my  child  V’ 

“  Yes,  dear  uncle.” 

Alfhild  opened  the  door  ;  but  she  did  not 
dare  to  afflict  her  uncle  by  telling  him  that  she 
had  been  awake  ever  since  four  o’clock,  and 
spent  the  time  as  usual. 

“  Well,  my  child,  only  keep  up  courage,” 
said  uncle  Sebastian  ;  “  a  bright  fire  is  blazing 
in  the  parlour,  and  the  water  is  waiting  for 
you.  Come  down,  and  as  we  are  promenad¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  the 
count’s  mansion,  which  I  heard  last  evening. 
Old  Borgstedt  was  with  me,  and  told  me  some¬ 
thing  that  will,  no  doubt,  excite  your  atten¬ 
tion.” 

“  What  is  it,  dear  uncle  I” 

Alfhild  put  on  her  shawl,  took  the  light  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  the  arm  of  her 
old  friend. 

“  Only  wait  a  little !  you  women  always  are 
so  very  curious  ;  this  sin  you  inherited  from 
your  first  mother,  therefore  we  cannot  blame 
you  so  much  for  it.  But  do  not  believe  that 
I  shall  begin  the  story  at  once.  After  you 
have  drunk  the  first  glass  of  water,  I  will  tell 
you  the  first  chapter  of  my  news.” 

They  went  into  the  room,  and  after  Alfhild 


had  accepted  the  first  glass,  though  she  could 
not  but  laugh  at  her  water-cure,  she  began 
with  nncle  Sebastian  her  regular  promenade 
through  the  room. 

“You  see,  we  have  now  commenced  the 
cure,”  said  uncle  Sebastian,  “  and  now  lis¬ 
ten  !  You  know  that  Count  Albano’s  health 
has  remarkably  improved  since  Christmas — I 
mean  as  regards  his  madness.  Though  it  has 
grown  clearer  in  his  mind,  and  he  conducts 
himself  again  in  most  respects  like  other  peo¬ 
ple,  yet  he  has  not  yet,  by  any  means,  over¬ 
come  the  cause  of  his  evil — namely,  his  un¬ 
fortunate  affection  for  the  young  lady.  With 
this  you  are  no  doubt  acquainted,  though  you 
have  for  some  time  past  hardly  cared  about 
any  thing  else  but  what  related  to  yourself. 
But  let  us  proceed. — The  baroness  and  the 
countess  have  recently  schooled  the  poor  girl. 
Y"ou  know  what  I  mean  to  say.” 

“  These  two  illustrious  ladies  have  taken  a 
notion — God  may  forgive  them  theirsin — that 
it  would  make  for  the  happiness  of  the  family, 
if  Albano  would  marry  the  young  lady,  in  a 
word,  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  about  a  bet¬ 
ter  edition  of  a  new  heir  to  the  entailed  estate 
than  he  is  ;  and  so,  since  the  young  count  has 
improved  in  health,  they  have  continually  ha¬ 
rassed  poor  Thelma.” 

“  The  old  count,  for  his  part,  remains  en¬ 
tirely  passive  ;  but  the  women  do  not  want  to 
hear  of  neutrality,  and  storrn  her  with  exhor¬ 
tations  and  commands  to  pay  the  debt  of  gra¬ 
titude  which  she  ought  to  bear  the  count’s 
family.  Well,  I  can  pardon  the  countess  for 
it,  for  mothers  are  always  partial  if  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  children  is  concerned  ;  but  it  is 
entirely  different  with  the  baroness.  She  is 
influenced  by  nothing  else,  (God  forgive  me) 
but  the  grossest  selfishness,  and  sacrifices  her 
poor  child  to  wealth.  But  what  was  I  going 
to  say  1  We  should  never  put  in  our  own  ob¬ 
servations  when  we  relate  any  thing,  for  we 
then  fall  out  of  the  common  track,  and  mix 
up  the  thread  of  our  thoughts  with  that  of  our 
story.  Well,  the  sum  total  of  it  was,  they 
walked  like  the  cats,  round  hot  porridge. 
Count  Albano  went  silently,  like  a  dark  spirit, 
through  the  empty  rooms  of  the  castle,  and 
ogled  with  his  red,  burning  eyes,  the  lady 
Thelma,  who  had  in  her  distress  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  apply,  but  old  Borgstedt.  He 
consoled  as  well  as  he  could,  and  spoke  to 
her  of  the  power  of  religion  over  afflicted 
hearts  in  severe  trials,  of  the  joys  after  death, 
when  the  earthly  sufferings  are  overcome,  and 
what  else  he  could  think  of  to  comfort  the 
poor  girl ;  for  he  did  not  dare,  though  the  fate 
of  the  young  lady  struck  deeply  to  his  soul,  to 
advise  her  that  she  should  oppose  the  injunc¬ 
tions  given  her.  Indeed,  this  would  not  have 
been  good  at  all ;  the  matter  must  take  its 
own  course,  according  to  the  will  of  heaven. 
Yesterday  morning,  now,  occurred  the  re¬ 
markable  event  which  you  shall  hear  aftei  you 
have  drunk  the  second  glass  of  water.” 
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Alf  hild  emptied  it  without  the  least  resist¬ 
ance,  that  she  might  hear  the  sooner  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  story.  She  had  not  been  at 
the  castle  for  several  weeks,  partly  because 
her  own  sorrows  made  home  dear  to  her,  and 
partly  because  the  baroness  showed,  at  Alf- 
hild’s  visits,  a  certain  anxiety.  She  always 
remained  in  the  room  as  long  as  Alf  hild  spoke 
with  Thelma,  and  wished,  no  doubt,  thereby 
to  prevent  an  intimacy  and  familiarity  be¬ 
tween  them.  Alfhild  had  sagacity  enough 
to  see  that  the  baroness  did  this  not  from 
haughtiness,  for  formerly  the  young  girls  had 
been  often  together,  and  always  unobserved — 
but  rather  from  fear  that  Thelma  might  con¬ 
fide  to  her  friend  her  affliction  in  regard  to 
Albano,  and  thereby  receive  the  comfort  of  a 
sympathizing  being.  Alfhild,  therefore,  staid 
at  home,  and  had,  for  a  long  time,  heard  no¬ 
thing  of  the  state  of  things  at  the  castle. 

“  Well,  uncle,  what  did  come  then  1”  Alf¬ 
hild  placed  her  empty  glass  upon  the  table, 
and  began  again  her  promenade. 

“  Yesterday,  now,  the  young  lady  came 
into  the  parlour,  with  eyes  red  with  weeping, 
to  pay  her  respects  to  her  gracious  aunt.  The 
baroness,  the  baboon,  had,  no  doubt,  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  belaboured  her  sufficiently,  so 
that  Thelma,  exhausted  by  the  long  struggles, 
had  consented  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  of. 
Borgstedt  read  all  this  partly  in  her  face,  and 
partly  had  he  learned  it  from  the  chamber¬ 
maid’s  chronicle,  in  which  he  sometimes 
turns  over  leaves.  Yesterday,  however,  at 
the  catastrophe  itself,  Borgstedt  was  standing 
in  the  saloon,  eating  his  breakfast,  when  the 
young  lady  passed  through  it.” 

“  ‘Count  Albano  is  in  that  room,  dear  lady,’ 
said  he,  in  a  low  tone ;  for  she  always  went 
out  of  his  way,  and  the  old  servant  thought  to 
do  her  a  service  by  telling  her  so.  But  she 
shook  her  head,  sorrowfully,  and  answered  in 
a  tone  so  piteous  that  old  Borgstedt  was  al¬ 
most  choked  with  emotion :  ‘  It  is  all  the 
same — I  suppose  I  must  become  accustomed 
to  seeing  my  bridegroom.’  With  these  words 
she  entered  the  room,  but  did  not  shut  the 
door  behind  her.  Borgstedt,  therefore,  heard 
every  word,  and  even  saw  some  things,  while 
he  walked  up  and  down  eating  his  breakfast, 
and  approached  the  door  as  often  as  he 
could. 

“  The  first  thing  he  heard  was  the  voice  of 
the  countess,  who  said  in  a  honey-sweet 
voice  to  her  who  entered,  ‘Good  morning, 
my  Thelma !  What  beautiful  colours  you  have 
to-day  !  But  I  assure  you,  my  child,  the  em¬ 
broidering  by  candle-light  spoils  your  eyes. 
You  must  promise  me,  sweet  Thelma,  not  to 
be  so  industrious  in  future.’ 

“  Do  you  perceive  how  cunning  she  was, 
the  old  cat  V'  said  uncle  Sebastian  interrupting 
himself  in  his  usual  manner.  “  No  doubt  her 
eyes  were  red  by  embroidering !  But  the  poor 
child  answered  meekly  and  resignedly,  ‘  As 
you  command,  dear  aunt !’  and  then  she  cour- 


tesied  to  Count  Albano,  who  rose,  and,  taking 
her  hand,  gazed  upon  her  as  usual,  attentive¬ 
ly  with  his  rolling  eyes. 

“  She  seated  herself  by  him  on  the  sofa, 
and  conversed  with  him  on  something,  hea¬ 
ven  knows  what ;  Borgstedt  believed  it  was 
on  the  book  which  lay  before  them.  Now 
came  the  Baroness  Ravenstein  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  seemed  to  have  some¬ 
thing  of  importance  to  speak  to  her  ladyship, 
her  sister.  ‘  Ah,  my  best  Clementine,’  said 
she,  while  she  feigned  not  to  notice  her  daugh¬ 
ter  and  the  young  count,  ‘  will  you  come  with 
me  for  a  moment  into  the  cabinet  V  And  with 
that  both  withdrew — a  real  satanic  trick,  you 
understand,  to  leave  them  both  alone. 

“When  the  ladles  had  disappeared,  Borg¬ 
stedt  stepped  nearer  to  the  door,  for  he  knew 
well  that  the  betrothed  did  not  think  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  door.  He  saw  distinctly  the  count 
move  closer  to  the  young  lady,  who  grew  paler 
and  paler,  while  her  bridegroom  said,  ‘  How 
kind  and  charming  you  are,  Thelma  !’  and  he 
began,  at  the  same  time,  to  stroke  her  hand. 
Sire  sat  quiet  and  patient  like  a  lamb,  and  did 
not  utter  a  word.  Seeing  that  his  first  ma¬ 
noeuvre  met  with  no  resistance,  he  took  cou¬ 
rage  and  greater  liberties.  Borgstedt  had  for¬ 
gotten  what  he  said  to  her,  but  it  was  most 
confoundedly  high-sounding  language,  and 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  this — that  he  felt 
himself  unworthy  of  the  good  fortune  to  call 
her,  one  day,  his  wife — the  most  rational 
thing  he  could  say — but  that,  if  she  would  sa¬ 
crifice  her  life  to  a  poor  sick  man — which  is 
asking  not  a  little — his  gratitude,  and  God 
knows  what  else  !  would  have  no  bounds. 
What  else  he  said  I  have  forgotten,  and  am 
angry  with  myself  for  having  so  bad  a  memo¬ 
ry.  She  said,  at  last,  ‘  Yes,’  as  what  else 
she  may  have  said ;  in  short,  he  took  her  into 
his  arms,  which  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
done.  But  when  she  felt  his  bony  hands  on 
her  body,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  fell  faint¬ 
ing  to  the  floor.  No ;  now  I  tell  an  untruth  ; 
she  sank  back  into  the  sofa,  as  you  can  easi¬ 
ly  imagine.  Then  Count  Albano  called  out 
for  help  with  ail  his  might.  Borgstedt  came 
running  from  the  saloon,  and  both  the  ladies 
out  of  the  cabinet,  and  there  was  an  ado,  a 
running  about  and  fussing,  as  never  was  seen 
before.  When  the  young  lady  came  to  her¬ 
self,  she  looked,  as  Borgstedt  vows,  like  a 
corpse  that  rises  out  of  a  coffin;  but  Count 
Albano  looked  round  with  a  proud  and  defy¬ 
ing  air,  and  said,  ‘  I  wish  that  my  betrothed, 
which  she  now  is,  be  not  troubled  with  any 
questions.’  Thereupon  he  bent  down  to  her 
and  sang  in  the  finest  and  most  disgusting 
voice,  ‘  My  sweet,  dear  girl,  I  shall  now  not 
disturb  you and  then  left  the  room  with 
Borgstedt. 

“  I  believe  the  poor  girl  must  have  wanted 
rest  after  so  much  torture.  At  dinner  cham¬ 
pagne  flowed,  and  the  old  count  proposed  the 
health  of  the  betrothed,  which  was  drunk  with 
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much  solemnity,  and  thus  the  great  festival 
was  concluded. 

“To-day,  no  doubt,  a  messenger  will  be 
sent  with  this  news  to  your  father.  Borgstedt, 
however,  came  last  evening  and  opened  to  me 
his  heart,  and  I  had  no  rest  till  I  had  communi¬ 
cated  the  news  to  you.  But  the  water,  my 
dear  child,  the  water  must  not  be  forgotten ; 
you  must  drink  yet  a  third  glass.” 

“  But,  my  dear  uncle,  I  am  so  excited  !  Oh, 
the  unhappy  Thelma  !  Ah,  do  not  trouble  me 
with  the  water  !” 

“  By  no  means  !  If  you  are  excited,  which 
I  find  very  natural,  you  have  the  more  reason 
to  cool  your  blood.  And  afterward  it  will  be 
time  to  prepare  the  coffee  for  your  father.” 

“  Ah,  how  disagreeable  you  are,  dear  un¬ 
cle  !  I  assnre  you  I  shall  get  the  dropsy  in  this 
manner  !” 

“It  is  better  to  get  the  dropsy  than  the  love¬ 
sickness.” 

Uncle  Sebastian  himself  filled  the  glass,  and 
Alfhild,  after  some  resistance,  drank  it  to 
please  her  old  friend. 

But  the  cure  had  not  yet  been  finished  for 
this  day. 

At  noon,  when  the  provost  had  been  called 
to  the  castle,  our  heroine  had  to  undergo  a 
sleigh-ride  on  the  lake,  and  in  the  afternoon 
followed  the  more  fatiguing  pleasure  of  snow¬ 
balling.  Either  in  consequence  of  uncle  Se¬ 
bastian’s  cure,  or  because  her  sorrow  over 
Thelma’s  unhappiness  had  exhausted  her 
strength,  suffice  it  to  say,  Alfhild  slept  this 
night  much  better  than  usual,  and  did  not 
awake  the  next  morning  until  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  called  her. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ALFHILD  VISITS  THELMA. 

Ah,  if  woman’s  tears  easily  flow,  does  not  a  wo¬ 
man’s  smile  pass  by  faster  still  !  And  the  former 
is  mere  appearance  far  oftener  than  the  latter, — 

Jean  Paul. 

When  the  provost  came  home  from  the 
castle,  he  presented  the  kind  compliments  of 
the  ladies  to  Alfhild,  together  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  she  would  come  to  cheer  up,  by  her 
company,  the  young  betrothed.  There  was 
an  entirely  different  life  at  the  castle  since 
Thelma’s  engagement  with  the  young  count 
had  been  effected  ;  in  the  opinion  of  the  pro¬ 
vost,  however,  it  was  there  still  as  gloomy  and 
desolate  as  ever.  He  observed  no  other 
change  in  the  atmosphere  than  that  the  old 
ladies  now  spoke  out  loud  what  they  had  be¬ 
fore  only  whispered  to  each  other,  to  wit,  some 
common-place  remarks  on  the  happiness,  the 
delight,  the  quiet  and  peace  that  would  suc¬ 
ceed  the  wedding  which,  at  Thelma’s  most 
urgent  request,  should  not  take  place  till  in  the 
autumn.  This  delay,  however,  caused  some 


differences  in  the  family  ;  but  as  Albano  took 
the  side  of  his  future  bride,  the  others  had  to 
yield.  Thelma  felt  a  gratitude  which  almost 
bordered  on  happiness,  when  she  saw  yet  a 
few  months  between  her  and  the  time  when 
she  was  to  take  upon  herself  the  hateful  yoke. 

The  next  morning  old  Borgstedt  came  for 
Alfhild. 

“All  is  true,”  said  uncle  Sebastian,  as  lie 
saw  from  the  window  a  fine  black  steed  har¬ 
nessed  to  the  count’s  sleigh,  stopping  before 
the  door.  “  You  are  to  he  taken  to  the  castle 
like  a  princess.” 

Alfhild  was  soon  seated  in  the  sleigh,  and 
the  ride  was  most  charming,  but  the  half-loud 
conversation  which  Borgstedt  held  with  her, 
gave  her  so  much  sorrow,  that  she  entirely 
forgot  how  well  her  little  person  was  situated. 

At  her  arrival,  she  was  received  at  the  steps 
by  the  old  count  in  person. 

“  You  are  welcome,  dear  Miss  Frenkman  ! 
You  make  yourself,  indeed,  so  scarce,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  send  for  you,  if  we  want  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  handsome, 
gentle  face.” 

Though  the  count  was  always  a  polite  man, 
he  had  never  been  so  friendly  as  now.  But 
things  stood  very  differently  now  from  wh-at 
they  did  before  the  engagement.  The  daugh¬ 
ters  at  the  parsonage  had  ever  been  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  counts  at  the  castle  had  never 
been  without  taste  for  art,  as  the  count  chose 
to  express  himself ;  and  he  had,  therefore, 
carefully  avoided  the  acquaintance  of  Albano 
with  the  handsome  daughter  of  the  parson. 
The  anxiety  of  the  count  proved,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  unnecessary.  Albano’s  heart 
was  not  so  constituted  that  it  could  bum  for 
several  objects  at  the  same  time.  His  father, 
however,  could  not  conceive  of  this,  as  he,  in 
his  youth,  had  never  been  enflamed  for  less 
than  half  a  dozen  ladies  at  the  same  time. 

Through  Albano’s  engagement,  all  appre¬ 
hension  had  been  removed,  and  as  the  old 
count,  moreover,  saw  the  necessity  of  allow¬ 
ing  to  the  young  intended  bride  pleasant  com¬ 
pany,  Alfhild  was  received  with  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  as  a  desirable  friend.  With  a  smile  of 
delight  that  a  little  sun-shine  would  be  spread 
in  the  gloomy  castle,  he  conducted  his  fair 
guest  up  to  the  family,  who  were,  as  usual, 
assembled  in  the  parlour. 

Thelma  hastened  to  meet  her  dear  friend, 
whom  she  had  long  desired  to  see,  with  heart¬ 
felt  joy;  and  when  Alfhild  had  made  her  best 
and  deepest  courtesies  to  the  ladies,  who  ho¬ 
noured  her  with  a  kiss,  she  received  with  emo¬ 
tion,  and  but  hardly  restrained  tears,  Thel¬ 
ma’s  sister-like  embrace. 

“  I  pray  you  look  pleased !”  whispered 
Thelma  to  her,  and  looked,  at  the  same  time, 
like  the  angel  of  resignation.  Alfhild  strove 
to  smile,  but  when  she  turned  from  the  future 
bride  to  the  intended  bridegroom,  whose  pal¬ 
lid  countenance,  deep-lying  eyes,  and  project¬ 
ing  cheek-bones,  almost  forced  from  her  a 
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6hriek  of  terror.  She  had  not  seen  him  since 
his  sickness  ;  she  trembled,  and  Thelma’s  fate 
appeared  to  her  so  dreadful  that,  thinking  on 
her  own  fate,  she  believed  herself  to  be  in 
heaven. 

“  I  am  glad  that  we  have  little  Miss  Frenk- 
man  here,”  said  the  baroness,  who  found  the 
long  silence  of  the  young  girls  dangerous.  “  I 
know  Alfhild  has  much  taste ;  she  must, 
therefor0,  assist  Thelma  in  selecting  from  the 
many  designs  for  embroidery  which  I  have 
sent  for,  two  for  the  bridal  footstools.” 

Poor  Thelma,  who  believed  that  all  these 
things  were  yet  far  distant,  blushed  deeply, 
and  cast  a  beseeching  look  upon  her  mother. 
But  the  baroness  and  countess  laughed  at  her, 
as  at  a  child  that  has  a  work  yet  before  him, 
which  it  thinks  impossible  to  perform,  but 
still  musf  attempt  to  do. 

“  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  express, 
likewise,  my  opinion  in  the  choice,”  said 
Count  Albano,  while  he  approached  his  be¬ 
trothed. 

“  Yes,  of  course  !”  exclaimed  the  baroness ; 
“  that  is  no  more  than  proper.  The  future  hus¬ 
band  chooses  the  design  for  his  intended  wife, 
and  the  intended  wife  that  for  her  future  hus¬ 
band.”  And  with  this  the  baroness  rang  a 
silver  bell  that  stood  upon  the  table,  where¬ 
upon  a  woman  entered,  who  was  ordered  to 
fetch  from  the  room  of  the  baroness  the  bas¬ 
ket  with  the  designs. 

The  company  took  seats  round  the  large  ta¬ 
ble  before  the  divan,  where  the  designs  were 
put. 

“  Well,  my  little  Thelma,”  said  the.count, 
while  he  stroked  the  cheeks  of  his  future 
daughter-in-law,  “  on  which  one  shall  Albano 
kneel  at  the  altar  1  Is  it  to  be  that  basket  of 
flowers,  or  this  wreath  of  roses  7 — but  I  hope 
the  thorns  will  not  prick  him.” 

Thelma  was  near  breaking  into  tears  at  all 
these  remembrances  of  her  inevitable,  cruel 
fate.  “I  have  no  taste,”  said  she,  half  aloud 
and  evasively ;  “  I  can,  therefore,  not  choose.” 

Albano’s  eyes  that  had,  until  now,  an  un¬ 
commonly  mild  expression,  now  darted  a 
gloomy,  threatening  glance  upon  the  trem¬ 
bling  Thelma.  In  his  violent  excitement,  he 
seized  all  the  designs,  and,  a  second  later, 
they  would  have  all  been  destroyed,  if  Thel¬ 
ma  had  not,  with  most  remarkable  strength 
of  mind,  prevented  the  outbreak  of  his  wild 
passion  by  stretching  her  hand  over  the  table 
and  laying  it,  with  a  friendly  expression,  upon 
his,  while  she  said,  “  the  poor  designs  shall 
not  suffer  for  my  fault,  Albano !  I  will  now 
choose  ;  I  will  try  to  have  more  confidence  in 
myself.” 

“And  in  your  taste,”  answered  Albano, 
appeased.  He  took  Thelma’s  hand  and  press¬ 
ed  it  to  his  loathsome  lips.  The  baroness  and 
the  countess  nodded  to  each  other ;  the  count 
coughed,  and  Alfhild  sighed.  The  samples 
were  again  spread  out  and  examined  anew. 

After  many  deliberations,  Thelma’s  choice 


fell  at  last  upon  a  landscape  which  had  great 
resemblance  to  the  environs  of  the  grotto  in 
the  rock,  Albano’s  favourite  place,  while  he 
himself  decided  on  a  design  which  pleased 
him,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its  peculiarity. 
It  represented  a  lake  in  twilight,  over  whose 
water-plain  an  eagle  hovered,  holding  in  its 
strong  claws  a  swan. 

“What  do  you  say  to  this,  Thelma  7”  ask¬ 
ed  Albano,  as  he  gave  her  the  design.  “  It 
may  be  that  I  have  not  chosen  as  happily  as 
you  ;  but  I  find  this  design  so  peculiar  and  so 
simple  that  I  choose  it.  The  idea  of  it  has 
struck  me  forcibly.” 

Thelma  could  not  repress  a  shudder.  She 
thought  it,  however,  a  little  silly  in  herself  to 
be  frightened  by  such  a  trifle,  and,  that  no 
one  might  notice  her  emotion,  she  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  show  her  particular  satisfaction  with  Al¬ 
bano’s  choice. 

But  a  universal  dissatisfaction  was  now 
expressed,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  design 
as  to  Albano’s  peculiar  taste  and  Thelma’s 
yielding. 

“  Is  it  not  uncommonly  ugly,  dear  Alf¬ 
hild  7”  asked  the  baroness,  as  she  reached 
her  the  design. 

“  Certainly  it  is ;  and  I  find  it,  besides, 
gloomy,  dreary  and  cheerless,”  answered  Alf¬ 
hild.  “  If  I  should  ever  be  a  bride,  I  would 
certainly  not  choose  such  a  design.” 

“And  would  you  not  do  it  if  your  lover 
had  selected  it,  and  asked  you  to  find  it  hand¬ 
some  7”  asked  Albano,  and  scanned  Alfhild 
with  his  sharp  reddish  eyes. 

“  Not  even  then,  Sir  Count.  I  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  my  lover,  if  I  should  ever  have  one, 
will  care  more  in  such  trifles  about  what 
pleases  me,  than  what  has  his  approbation.” 

“Indeed,  Miss  Frenkman  knows  how  she 
wants  to  have  things,”  said  the  old  count, 
and  smiled  in  his  fine  manner.  “I  like  to  see 
ladies  take  the  part  of  opposition ;  then  they 
prove  true  to  their  nature.” 

“  And  I  am  pleased  if  they  do  not  do  so,” 
answered  Albano  with  a  strong  emphasis.  “  I 
believe  my  father  mistakes  when  he  supposes 
that  women  are  destined  by  nature  to  oppo¬ 
sition.” 

“  I  cannot  decide,  indeed,”  replied  the  old 
count  pleasantly,  “  whether  nature  appointed 
this  place  for  them,  or  whether  they  chose  it 
themselves.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
they  have,  ever  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  maintained  this  place  with  honour,  and 
will  maintain  it  also  in  future.  This  is  be¬ 
yond  all  question  !” 

“  My  good  friend,  we  go  too  far  from  the 
main  subject,”  objected  the  countess,  impa¬ 
tiently.  “  But  this  is  always  the  case  with 
men  ;  they  can  never  adhere  to  the  point  in 
question,  but  go  over  to  other  things  which 
have  not  the  least  connection  with  them. 
We  forget  the  design  while  you  are  demon¬ 
strating.” 

“  No,  dear  aunt,  here  it  is !”  answered 
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Thelma,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the  discus¬ 
sion.  “  I  will  prove  to  uncle  that  the  old  say¬ 
ing  is  yet  true,  ‘  no  rule  without  exception,’ 
and  will  not  oppose  Albano’s  wish,  but  begin 
to-morrow  to  embroider  it.  The  design  is, 
indeed,  quite  beautiful.” 

The  baroness  shook  her  finger  at  her  daugh¬ 
ter  in  a  threatening  yet  pleasant  manner,  and 
thought  she  did  not  yet  know  how  to  bear 
herself  in  her  new  situation.  Albano  triumph¬ 
ed.  The  tenderness  in  his  friendly  looks, 
however,  frightened  poor  Thelma,  who  feared 
his  love  as  much  as  his  anger.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  dinner  being  ready,  put  at  last  an 
end  to  the  quarrel,  and  after  dinner  the  bas¬ 
ket  with  the  designs,  which  the  baroness 
wished,  had  never  been  brought  down,  was 
removed. 

,  Alfhild  stayed  at  the  castle  a  whole  week, 
and  had,  during  this  time,  often  opportunity 
of  admiring  Thelma’s  self-sacrifice  and  pa¬ 
tience.  When  she  came  again  home,  she 
was  calmer  than  before.  Uncle  Sebastian, 
not  knowing  what  favourable  influence  Thel¬ 
ma’s  society  had  exercised  upon  Alfhild,  as¬ 
cribed  this  change  to  his  cure.  Alfhild  smiled, 
and  did  not  contradict  him.  Besides,  their 
conversations  in  the  mornings  were  so  plea¬ 
sant,  that  she  never  regretted  the  hour  she 
passed  in  uncle  Sebastian’s  company. 

One  day  the  provost,  wishing  to  give  his 
daughter  a  little  diversion,  said,  “  Alfhild,  I 
think  it  would  give  you  pleasure  if  you  would 
ride  with  me  to  the  fair  at  B — .  If  you  feel 
inclination  you  may  accompany  me.  I  pur¬ 
pose  to  sell  my  yoke  of  oxen,  and  see  if  I  can 
find  a  pair  that  are  younger ;  and,  besides,  I 
intend  to  sell  my  black  horse.  The  rogue, 
however  handsome  and  active  he  is,  has  his 
faults.  In  short,  my  child,  various  business 
will  oblige  me  to  stay  there  till  the  next  day 
at  noon.  It  will  be  so  much  more  convenient 
for  you  to  go  now,  as  I  shall  take  the  large 
wagon,  for  the  roads  are  too  bad  to  go  in  the 
sleigh ;  and  I  mean  to  leave  the  coach  with 
the  wheelwright,  and  buy  me  a  new  one,  for 
if  I  should  some  time  go  with  you  to  Stock¬ 
holm,  the  other  would  be,  I  suppose,  too  old- 
fashioned.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  papa,  and  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  you,”  answered  Alfhild,  and  kiss¬ 
ed  her  father’s  hand.  “  If  you  think  I  shall 
not  be  in  your  way,  I  should  be  delighted  to 
accompany  you.  When  do  we  go  I” 

“  On  Friday  morning ;  but  do  not  keep  me 
waiting,  as  women  generally  do.  At  six 
o’clock,  precisely,  I  mean  to  be  seated  in  the 
coach,  so  that  we  are  at  the  place  by  noon.” 

“  I  shall  not,  dear  papa,  and  shall  certainly 
be  ready.” 

Alfhild  was  anything  but  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  a  pleasure  like  that  which  her  fa¬ 
ther  proposed  ;  but  she  knew  that  a  friendly 
question  of  her  father,  “  will  you  ride  with 
me  to  this  or  that  place  V’  meant  only,  “  you 
shall  ride  with  me  there and  therefore  Alf¬ 


hild  made  no  farther  objection,  but  complied 
with  the  proposal  with  a  good  grace. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Alfhild  rode  over 
to  the  castle  to  inquire  whether  the  ladies  had 
any  commands  for  the  town.  This  attention 
was  received  with  great  acknowledgment, 
and  while  the  old  ladies  went  out  to  prepare 
a  schedule  of  the  things  which  Alfhild  was  to 
purchase,  she  remained  alone  with  Thelma. 
The  old  count  was  not  at  home,  and  Albano 
had  the  politeness  to  molest  the  two  young 
girls  no  farther.  He  was,  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  no  great  friend  of  company,  and  avoided, 
in  general,  every  third  person  that  came  in 
between  him  and  his  betrothed ;  but  he  did 
so  at  present  the  rather  since  he  had  conceiv¬ 
ed  a  certain  aversion  toward  Alfhild  ever 
since  she  had  expressed  her  opinion  so  boldly 
at  the  choice  of  the  design.  When,  therefore, 
Albano  observed  that  Thelma  found  pleasure 
in  Alfhild’s  company,  he  retired  to  his  room, 
where  he  continued  his  incessant  wanderings 
to  and  fro,  which  he  had  begun  in  the  saloon. 
His  spleen  had  not  entirely  disappeared  before 
his  long-desired  happiness,  and  though  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  this  good  fortune,  yet  there  were 
many  things  that  caused  him  vexation.  Dark 
thoughts,  gloomy  images,  and  black  imagina¬ 
tions  kept  yet  always  company  with  him, 
when  he  was  alone,  though  he  tried  to  banish 
these  spirits  whenever  he  was  with  his  be¬ 
loved. 

“  Thank  Heaven  that  he  has  gone  !”  said 
Alfhild,  with  much  candour,  after  he  had 
withdrawn,  while  she  embraced  her  friend. 

Thelma  heaved  a  deep  sigh  from  her  com¬ 
pressed  breast.  “Ah!  Alfhild,”  said  she, 
“  how  delightful  is  it  to  have  for  once  a  free 
moment,  a  moment  when  we  can  be  natural, 
and  look  into  a  heart  that  understands  us. 
This  good  fortune  has  not  often  been  my  lot, 
and  I  cannot  expect  to  have  it  often  in  future. 
An  hour  like  this  we  have  not  had  for  some 
time.  Tell  me  how  you  find  him — no  doubt 
quite  detestable.” 

Alfhild  had  not  the  courage  to  answer;  she 
took  Thelma’s  hands  and  put  them  to  her 
moistened  eyes ;  this  was  a  sufficient  answer, 
she  thought. 

“  But  he  is  often  so  good,  Alfhild,”  said 
Thelma,  with  that  delicacy  of  feeling  so  natu¬ 
ral  to  woman,  of  putting  constraint  upon  her¬ 
self  before  others,  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
heart.  “You  must  not  hate  him,  Alfhild  ; 
he  loves  me  with  so  much  fervour.  Would 
to  God  he  did  not  half  so  much,  for  even  this 
half  I  should  find  too  much,”  she  added  with 
a  light  sigh,  while  she  hid  her  face  on  Alf¬ 
hild’s  shoulder. 

“  Poor  Thelma !”  The  pure  dew-drops  min¬ 
gled  on  the  cheeks  of  the  young  maidens. 

“  And  if  he  would  guess  my  wishes  before 
I  knew  them  myself,  he  would  endeavour  to 
fulfil  them  ;  but — of  what  use.  is  it,  Alfhild'? 
O!  Alfhild,  answer  something.  I  see  by 
your  looks  that  you  think  me  very  unhappy. 
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and  you  do  not  know  yet  all ;  no — you  do  not 
know  it ! — See  here  !” — she  laid  the  hand  upon 
her  breast — “here  is  a  pain  which  no  one 
suspects,  and  which  is  more  bitter  than  all 
others,  and  against  which  I  daily  struggle  in 
vain.” 

Searchingly  looked  Alfhild  in  Thelma’s 
eyes ;  she  knew  not  what  she  meant.  But 
Thelma  was  strong ;  she  would  not  lay  the 
burden  which  oppressed  her  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  another.  Moreover,  she  feared  to 
touch  upon  a  subject  on  which  she  had  never 
as  yet  dared  to  utter  a  syllable  to  any  one. 

“  Whatever  it  may  be,”  said  Alfhild,  with 
great  sympathy,  “  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
one  who  would  bear  the  cross  more  patiently 
than  you  do.  Would  I  possessed  but  half 
your  strength ! — for  know,  Thelma,  I  too  have 
sorrow,  have  a  deep  grief .  .  .  .” 

The  countess  entered  and  put  an  end  to  all 
further  interchange  of  feelings.  Alfhild  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  commissions  and  minute 
instructions  how  every  thing  should  be,  and 
many  admonitions  not  to  mistake  any  of  the 
many  orders.  Soon  after  the  baroness  also 
came  with  a  long  catalogue  of  commissions, 
and  Alfhild  was  indeed  startled  at  the  great 
activity  she  was  to  display  at  the  fair.  After 
the  many  marks  of  favour  thathad  been  to¬ 
day  bestowed  upon  her,  any  objection  would 
have  been  high  treason ;  she  therefore  lodged 
the  documents  in  her  bag,  took  leave,  and 
drove  home. 


CHAPTER  III. 

UNWELCOME  NEWS. 

The  following  morning,  as  the  clock  struck 
six,  Provost  Frenkman  put  his  foot  upon  the 
coach-step.  He  had  the  morning  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  brown  tobacco-bag  hung  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  button-hole.  As  soon  as  the 
provost  had  duly  adjusted  his  furs  and  his 
foot-bag,  Alfhild  took  her  seat. 

“  W rap  your  cloak  closely  round  you,  my 
child,”  reminded  her  uncle  Sebastian,  and 
covered  the  feet  of  his  darling  in  the  furs  and 
shawls  that  had  been  put  in  the  coach  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  severe  cold. 

“Ihope  you  have  notforgotten  anything,” 
said  the  provost,  casting  an  examining  look 
upon  the  things  round. 

“  Not  the  least  thing,  papa  ;  all  is  in  the 
best  order,”  answered  Alfhild. 

“Well,  then,  drive  on,  Peter  !  But,  stop  a 
moment ;  if  you  should  see  Lars  with  the  ox¬ 
en,  before  we  get  to  B.,  then  tell  me  ;  I  have 
yet  to  speak  to  him  before  he  drives  them  to 
ttie  cattle-market.” 

This  order  being  given,  he  said :  “  Good 
bye,  brother  Sebastian  !  “  Look  to  the  house  ! 
Good  bye,  children;  Stina,  do  not  turn  any 
thing  upside  down  in  my  room  when  you 


sweep  it;  and  you,  Sisa,  take  care  of  the  fire. 
Now  drive  on,  Peter.” 

The  Holsteiner  now  passed  through  the  gate 
of  the  court,  where  Stina  and  Sisa  stood  to 
whisper  to  the  coachman  yet  some  commis¬ 
sions. 

Without  describing  their  overtaking  the 
oxen,  we  go  directly  to  the  stage  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  market  scenes  at  B.  As  it  was  already 
noon  when  the  provost  arrived,  the  crowd  was 
at  its  highest,  and  not  without  much  delay 
Peter  succeeded  in  walking  his  nag  through 
the  farmers  and  country-women.  At  last, 
however,  he  reached  in  safety  Paerman’s  Ho¬ 
tel.  The  provost  and  the  host  frequently 
transacted  business  together,  and  for  several 
years  past,  a  room  was  always  on  market- 
days,  kept  in  readiness  for  him.  The  way  to 
it  led  through  the  large  room  for  strangers, 
and  while  Alfhild  waited  in  it  for  her  father, 
who  had  stopped  on  the  staircase  to  speak 
with  somebody,  she  examined  the  motley 
groups  around  her. 

The  provost  gave  her  ample  time  to  look 
around  ;  for  he  had  met  with  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  a  Norwegian,  with  whom  he  had  often 
traded,  and  who  was  willing  to  purchase  his 
black  horse.  The  provost,  however,  would 
give  for  the  new  horse  which  the  Norwegian 
offered  to  him,  only  his  old  one  and  a  young 
one  which  he  had  at  Hammarby.  It  was, 
therefore,  agreed  that  the  stranger  should  on 
the  next  day  go  with  him  to  the  parsonage,  to 
look  at  the  young  one.  This  being  settled, 
the  provost  entered  the  guests’  room  to  take 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  at  the  bargaining 
entirely  forgotten. 

“  I  am  glad  you  came  at  last,  papa !”  said 
Alfhild,  delighted.  “  I  felt  entirely  lost  among 
these  many  strangers.” 

“Bless  me!”  exclaimed  the  provost,  “I 
entirely  forgot  to  give  you  the  key  to  the 
room.” 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  room,  and  soon 
after  Peter  came  in  with  all  the  things.  Now 
they  made  toilette  ;  the  provost  put  on  his 
best  wig  and  a  new  neckcloth.  Alfhild  took 
the  papillotes  out  of  her  hair,  curled  her  locks, 
fastened  a  new  veil  to  her  bonnet,  and  put  on 
a  clean  collar.  They  then  took  coffee,  and 
determined  to  take  dinner  in  company  of 
a  few  friends,  after  they  had  finished  their  bu¬ 
siness.  The  provost  took  the  arm  of  his 
daughter,  and  Peter  followed  them  with  two 
large  baskets.  Thus  they  set  out  on  their 
wandering  through  the  undulating  crowd  of 
people. 

The  motley  crowds,  and  the  crying  of  the 
most  various  voices  mingled  up  together,  gave 
Alfhild  not  half  as  much  pleasure  now  as 
formerly,  and  she  scarcely  noticed  the  curious, 
friendly  looks  that  were  cast  upon  her  from 
all  sides.  She  had  eye  only  for  the  commis¬ 
sions  of  the  countess  and  the  baroness,  other¬ 
wise  she  would  have,  no  doubt,  found  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  comic  scenes  around  her.  There 
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a  woman  with  her  cloak  gathered  up  in  one 
hand,  and  with  nose  lifted  up,  was  hunting 
From  booth  to  booth  after  a  bank-note  that  had 
been  stolen  from  her.  She  had  put  it  down 
from  her  hand,  to  put  some  sugar-bread  in  her 
basket,  which  a  gentleman  had  made  her  a 
present  of.  “  And  it  was  at  this  booth  !”  she 
cried  out  with  great  indignation — this  asser¬ 
tion  she  renewed  at  each  booth,  and  from 
each  she  was  dismissed  with  taunts.  “It  is 
shameful,”  she  called  out  to  an  acquaintance 
that  was  passing  by,  “  I  but  just  put  the  bank 
note  out  of  my  hand,  and  the  same  instant  it 
was  gone  !” 

At  another  place  two  small  boys  were  seen, 
setting  up  a  terrible  crying  after  their  “  ma¬ 
ma,”  whom  they  lost  sight  of  while  looking 
on  the  tricks  of  a  dancing  bear. 

Now  a  young  gentleman  with  an  elegant 
moustache  appeared,  clearing  his  way  with 
feet  and  elbow,  to  look  a  handsome  country- 
girl  in  the  face — not  to  mention  a  great  many 
other  figures. 

Alfhild  did  not  care  about  any  thing,  but 
thanked  heaven  when  she  had  got  through 
with  her  commissions,  and  could,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  seat  herself  in  the  new  car¬ 
riage  to  return  to  Hammarby.  But  she  was 
not  a  little  astonished,  when  having  sometime 
waited  for  her  father,  she  saw  him  coming 
with  a  stranger,  and  she  was  still  more  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  this  stranger,  a  tall  Nor¬ 
wegian,  would  accompany  them  home. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  at  Hammarby 
was  a  Sunday.  The  guest  and  uncle  Sebas¬ 
tian  were  at  church  to  listen  to  the  sermon  of 
the  provost;  and  Alfhild  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  some  domestic  business  to  attend  to. 
After  she  had  finished  this  and  read  a  few 
pages  in  a  book  of  sermons,  she  arranged  the 
things  she  had  bought  at  the  fair  for  the  count’s 
family,  intending  to  ride  over  to  the  castle  af¬ 
ter  dinner  to  deliver  them. 

However  much  engaged  she  was  with  these 
things,  yet  she  felt  a  certain  disquietude  of 
mind  which  she  had  never  before  felt  in  the 
same  degree,  and  she  was  troubled  by  mis¬ 
givings  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason 
for  this  singular  state  of  mind.  Several  times 
hope  whispered  to  her,  “  March  will  come 
soon,  now  yet  despite  of  this,  the  gloomy 
mood  would  not  leave  her. 

The  creaking  footsteps  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  entry,  awoke  her  from  her  dream-like 
condition.  She  hastened  down  to  offer  to  the 
gentlemen  some  refreshment;  and  after  this 
they  sat  down  to  dinner. 

The  provost  sharpened  his  carving-knife, 
and  while  one  piece  after  another  fell  from 
the  roasted  joint,  he  remarked  to  the  guest, 
in  order  to  make  an  agreeable  host : 

“It  is  quite  pleasant  to  me,  to  hear  once 
more  at  my  table  the  Norwegian  accent,  and 
to  have  a  true  Norwegian  by  my  side.  For 
you  must  know  that  we  have  become  so  much 
accustomed  to  it,  that  we  really  miss  some¬ 


thing,  since  your  countryman,  the  architect, 
Seiler,  is  no  longer  with  us.  You  know  Mr. 
Seiler,  as  you  told  me  before,  when  we  were 
speaking  of  the  new  church.” 

“  Yes,  indeed — he  is  a  very  fine  man,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Norwegian,  flattered  by  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  provost  on  his  countryman,  to 
whose  pleasant  person  he  was  partly  indebted 
for  the  friendly  reception  he  had  found  at  the 
parsonage.  “  A  very  fine  man;  I  had,  about 
two  years  ago,  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  day  at 
his  house,  and  on  that  occasion  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  lovely  wife.  Indeed,  she  is 
a  very  fine  woman,  and  even  celebrated  as  a 
beauty  in  the  whole  country  round,  and  this 
justly  so.” 

“  Is  he  married  V ’  asked  the  provost,  and 
the  carving-knife  dropped  out  of  his  hand. 
He  sat  thus  motionless — a  picture  of  the 
greatest  astonishment. 

Uncle  Sebastian’s  eyes  darted  fire,  and  the 
violent  trembling  of  all  his  limbs  and  the 
swelling  of  the  veins  in  his  face,  proved  that 
twenty  years  ago  he  would  certainly  have 
fallen  into  raving  madness  at  this  news.  He 
was  now  old  ;  yet  his  spirit  had  not  lost  all 
fire.  This  was  shown  by  his  sudden  rising 
and  pushing  the  plate  back  with  vehemence, 
and  springing  towards  Alfhild,  who  was  now 
sinking  lifeless  from  her  chair.  The  arm  of 
the  aged  uncle  seemed  to  have  recovered  its 
former  strength.  He  drew  his  darling  to  his 
breast,  and  carried  her  lifeless  into  her  room. 
The  provost  hastened  after  him,  and  both  men 
united  their  efforts  to  recall  Alfhild  back  to 
life.  Her  dress  and  boddice  were  untied  ; 
one  glass  of  water  after  another  was  passed 
over  her  face,  and  all  kinds  of  perfume  ad¬ 
ministered  to  her  to  smell  on.  At  length  the 
surgeon  who  had  been  sent  for,  arrived.  He 
opened  a  vein,  and  as  soon  as  the  blood 
flowed,  she  opened  her  eyes.  Though  she 
had  returned  to  consciousness,  yet  she  lay  still 
silent  and  faint,  without  moving  a  limb. 

When  the  provost  believed  that  all  danger 
was  over — which  he  considered  as  perfectly 
certain — he  returned  to  his  astonished  guest, 
and  the  dinner  that  had  grown  cold  in  the 
meantime ;  for  Frenkman,  though  a  man  of 
refinement,  belonged  to  that  class  of  people 
who  can  return  to  the  table  with  the  same  ap¬ 
petite,  though  they  met  with  the  most  un¬ 
heard-of  accidents. 

Uncle  Sebastian,  meanwhile,  sat  by  the 
side  of  Alf hild’s  bed,  and  held  her  hands  in 
his.  Neither  of  them  spoke  ;  but  when  she 
sometimes  looked  up  and  fastened  her  almost 
dying  look  upon  the  old  friend,  then  his  heart 
ached  so  much,  that  he  had  to  collect  all  his 
military  feeling  of  honour,  not  to  shed  bitter 
tears.  So  much  the  more,  however,  he  press¬ 
ed  and  rubbed  her  little  hand,  and  breathed 
upon  it,  and  endeavoured,  in  all  ways,  to 
warm  it  a  little. 

“  That  is  the  finger  of  God  !”  murmured 
uncle  Sebastian  in  his  teeth.  “  The  wretch 
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is  only  the  instrument  of  a  higher  power! 
Punishment,  alas,  alas  !  I  felt  that  from  the 
beginning  !” 

“Uncle  Sebastian,  I  pray  you  .with  all  my 
heart,  do  not  speak  such  awful  words,”  said 
Alfhild,  with  a  tremulous  voice.  “  Let  us 
not  break  the  statf  over  him.  I  knew,  in¬ 
deed,  that  a  dark  cloud  was  drawing  near  to 
hide  from  me  the  light  of  sun.  Ah !  it  was 
the  sin  of  my  love  !  Great  God^let  me  die  ra¬ 
ther  than  live  with  the  annihilaling  feeling  of 
loving  the  husband  of  another  woman  !  Do 
you  not  believe,  uncle  Sebastian,  that  God 
will  pardon  my  sin  1  Indeed  I  was  ignorant 
of  it!” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  my  dove  ;  you  are  white  and 
pure  like  snow,  and  innocent  like  an  angel  of 
God.  You  have  no  guilt  upon  you  ;  but  he  the 
villain  .  .  .  .” 

“  O,  do  not  speak  it  out !”  asked  Alfhild 
with  indescribable  anguish  ;  “  do  not  utter  so 
wicked  a  thought ;  be  patient  for  my  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  poor  Alfhild.  I  too  will  be  pa¬ 
tient,  and  sutfer  and  be  silent ;  for  God  de¬ 
mands  a  victim  for  the  sin.  The  husband  of 
another. — hu !  My  heart  quivers,  and  it  is  as 
if  all  its  fibres  were  breaking !  But  tell  me, 
where  shall  I  hide  myself  when  he  comes 
back  1  I  cannot  see  him,  and  even  his  image 
I  must  tear  from  this  poor  heart ;  for  since 
now  all  is  clear  to  me,  I  must  no  longer  enjoy 
the  past  joys  even  in  recollection.” 

“  You  do  not  hate  him,  then  I”  interrupted 
uncle  Sebastian.  “You  appear  prepared,  I 
believe,  to  pardon  the  wretch  !” 

“  Hate  him  I”  said  Alfhild,  while  she  fixed 
her  large  beautiful  eyes  upon  the  old  man, 
which  induced  him  to  cast  his  down.  “  How 
could  I  hate  him — and  what  is  there  I  could 
reproach  him  with  I  Does  he  not  share  my 
fate  I  Our  feelings  were  involuntary.  They 
were  sinful,  but  we  both  are  guilty.” 

“Are  you  so  blind,  my  child,  that  you  do 
not  even  see  how  abominably  he  acted,  to 
awaken  a  passion,  and  to  nourish  it  in  his 
own  breast,  while  the  most  sacred  tie  was 
binding  him  V’ 

Alfhild  was  silent.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  loved  the  architect  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  without  any  encouragement  on  his  part ; 
but  it  hovered  before  her  mind  only  dimly, 
and  she  did  not  know  whether  it  had  been 
actually  the  case,  that  he  had  awakened  and 
sought  her  affection.  That  he  had  nourished 
it,  could  not  be  denied  ;  yet  she  shrunk  back, 
with  trembling,  from  examining  into  anything 
by  which  he,  whom  she  adored,  must  sink  in 
her  esteem.  It  was  a  secret  which  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  bury  in  her  heart.  Alfhild  did  not 
answer,  and  uncle  Sebastian  had  too  much 
delicacy  of  feeling  to  force  from  her  a  con¬ 
fession  which  her  feelings  forbade  her  to 
make. 

Long  and  sad  days  and  nights  followed  this 
unhappy  discovery.  Alfhild  soon  left  the  bed 
again,  but  the  young,  cheerful  girl  waned  evi¬ 


dently,  and  she  soon  walked  about  like  a 

shadow. 

Uncle  Sebastian  spoke  no  more  of  his  wa¬ 
ter-cure.  He  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  think 
of  something  that  might  be  applied  as  an  an¬ 
tidote  to  rear  Alfl.  I  out  of  her  sad  condition  ; 
but  he  found  nothing,  and  all  he  could  do  was 
only  to  share  in  the  silent  grief  of  his  darling. 
The  provost  continued  with  the  method  which 
he  held  for  the  best;  he  saw  nothing  but  the 
pale  cheeks  of  his  daughter,  which  induced 
him  to  take  a  physician,  who  declared  to  the 
father’s  great  satisfaction,  that  Miss  Frenk- 
man  had  taken  a  violent  cold. 

It  was  true,  Alfhild  did  cough,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  not  entirely  wrong,  in  a  certain  way. 
But  this  was  only  an  outward  symptom ;  the 
real  cause  of  the  sickness  remained  unknown. 
Sadly  passed  now  one  day  after  another.  It 
was  so  cold  and  desolate  at  the  parsonage,  that 
it  seemed  winter  would  never  end.  With 
each  grain  of  sand  that  ran  through  the  hour¬ 
glass,  however,  the  fearful  moment  of  Seiler’s 
return  drew  nearer.  Provost  Frenkman,  with¬ 
out  stating  to  the  count  any  particular  reason, 
had  contrived  to  rid  himself  of  his  former 
guest  for  the  ensuing  summer,  and  there  be¬ 
ing  no  other  fit  place  very  near,  where  Seiler 
could  stay,  the  count  determined  to  take  him 
while  the  church  was  building,  under  his  own 
roof. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Norway,  to  see 
what  progress  things  are  making  there. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TIIE  DIVORCE. 

Night  had  spread  her  dark  mantle  over  the 
earth,  and  the  day,  so  bitter  for  Seiler  and  his 
wife,  which  we  described  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Part,  had  sunk  in  the  wide  ocean  of 
eternity. 

Maria  lay  on  her  knees  in  her  solitary  cham¬ 
ber,  and  prayed  to  God  to  give  her  strength 
and  courage  to  drain  the  bitter  cup.  But 
peace  would  not  come  to  her  breast.  At  eacli 
look  into  the  future  she  startled,  for  she  saw 
herself  alone,  without  the  slightest  hope  of 
mending  her  condition,  and  doomed  to  bleed 
to  death  from  the  wounds  of  her  breast.  Yet 
Maria  did  not  cease  to  pray,  and  not  only  for 
herself  alone,  but  also  for  him  who  had  caused 
her  these  bitter  pangs. 

The  love  of  woman,  though  she  cannot  but 
condemn  it  as  a  weakness,  remains,  if  it  was 
true  love,  so  entirely  without  selfishness,  that 
she  forgets  herself  on  account  of  the  beloved 
object.  Maria  had  loved  her  husband  thus, 
and  loved  him  still,  after  the  last  star  in  tho 
heaven  of  hope  was  quenched,  and  the  last 
rose  lay  scattered  at  her  feet. 

This  night  became  for  her  memorable  for 
ever.  It  had  seen  her  struggle,  her  prayer. 
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her  tears  and  her  anguish ;  it  became  also 
witness  of  the  victory  in  the  painful  struggle 
with  her  heart !  It  was  long  past  midnight 
when,  trembling  with  cold  and  excitement, 
she  sought  her  lonesome  couch.  Mechanic¬ 
ally  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  as  she  was 
wont  to  do,  toward  the  place  where  the  bed 
of  her  child  used  to  stand.  It  was  empty,  and 
as  her  hand  sank  powerless  by  her  side,  she 
felt  a  violent  pain  shoot  through  her  heart. 
Sighs  heaved  her  oppressed  breast.  Ah,  how 
long  and  dark  was  the  night  for  the  poor  wife, 
on  whose  brow  cold  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  !  But  God  is  kind  ;  morning  will  dawn, 
and 

“  And  on  the  thorn  of  pains  springs  up, 

The  rose  of  pure  delight.” 

Also  this  night  was  succeeded  by  a  morn¬ 
ing  whose  first  pale  beams  woke  Maria,  and 
dried  the  last  tears  that  hung  on  her  eye¬ 
lashes.  She  dressed  herself,  and  breathing 
with  her  warm  lips  she  made  an  open  spot  on 
the  frozen  window  panes,  and  looked  through 
it  up  to  the  Creator  of  the  world.  Now  that 
day  had  come,  she  felt  a  hope  and  trust  which 
night  had  not  given  her ;  a  certain  peace 
came  over  her  soul,  and  gradually  her  self- 
control  obtained  full  power  again.  She  knew 
now  what  he  was  going  to  do — she  knew  what 
sacrifice  iron  necessity  demanded  of  her,  and 
she  was  ready  to  make  it. 

Patient  and  beautiful  in  her  infinite  grief, 
Maria  entered  the  sitting-room,  and  arranged 
the  breakfast-table  herself,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  return  of  her  husband. 

When  Seiler  entered,  she  rose  and  went, 
more  bashful,  perhaps,  than  a  young  bride, 
and  blushing,  to  meet  him.  He  gave  her  his 
hand  in  silence,  but  when  he  felt  its  light 
trembling,  and  her  indescribably  charming 
confusion,  he  could  not  but  own  himself,  that 
he  had  never  before  looked  upon  her  with 
impartial  eyes. 

“  How  do  you  do  to-day,  good,  dear  Ma¬ 
ria  1  Your  cheeks  appear  to  me  to  be  fresher 
than  they  have  been  of  late.” 

“  I  am  glad  if  you  find  that !  Indeed,  I 
feel  somewhat  better.  But  the  coffee  grows 
cold  ;  allow  me  to  wait  upon  you  to-day.” 

At  the  word  “  to-day,”  her  voice  became 
evidently  tremulous;  there  lay  an  almost  su¬ 
perhuman  exertion  in  her  usual  tranquillity. 

Husband  and  wife  took  seats  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  Maria  was  able  even  to  smile, 
as  she  reached  to  him  the  cup.  But  there  are 
hours  in  life  when  a  smile  pains  us  more  than 
the  bitterest  and  sharpest  word.  This  was 
now  the  case  with  Seiler.  Maria’s  smile 
pierced  through  his  soul,  and  caused  him  more 
pain  than  a  thousand  tears  and  reproaches 
would  have  done.  He  knew  her,  and  was 
aware  that  her  deeply-wounded  feelings  for¬ 
bade  her  to  show  the  real  state  of  her  soul,  and 
that,  with  death  in  her  heart,  she  was  strong 
enough  to  smile,  in  order  not  to  excite  his 


compassion,  since  she  could  no  more  excite 
another  feeling. 

“  By  heaven  !”  thought  Seiler,  and  brought 
Maria’s  hands  to  his  lips  with  a  degree  of  re¬ 
spect  and  emotion  which  he  had  never  shown 
before — “  Bloom  is  right!  I  never  knew  her 
before.  She  is  a  noble,  high-minded  woman  ; 
and  had  she  not  been  so  proud,  so  politely 
cold  while  my  heart  longed,  often  in  past 
years,  for  a  warmer  ray  of  sun,  or  if  she  had 
only  tried  to  conquer  it  in  the  usual  ways  of 
little  stratagems,  she  would  certainly  have 
succeeded.  But  now,  now  it  is  past.  My 
heart  has  found  a  being  that  does  not  know 
what  is  disguise,  or  what  is  the  meaning  of 
such  strength  of  mind,  which  commands  to 
conceal  the  warmest  feelings,  and  to  show  an 
icy  coldness,  while  the  blood  is  seething  in 
the  veins,  and  each  beat  of  the  pulse  announces 
to  the  restless  heart  that  another  second  is 
passed  without  hope.  No,  Alfhild,  my  pure 
white  dove,  she  clings  with  warmth  and 
yearning  desire  to  my  breast,  seeking  there 
protection,  and  her  cheek  reddens  or  grows 
pale,  according  to  the  expression  she  finds  in 
my  looks.  Thus,  thus  must  be  a  woman’s 
love ;  wholly  given  up  to  and  dependant  on, 
the  man  to  whom  she  devotes  herself.  All 
her  thoughts,  feelings  and  conceptions  must 
unite  in  the  one  consciousness  that  she  loves. 
She  must  have  desire  for  nothing  else.  The 
word  of  her  beloved,  or  husband,  must  suf¬ 
fice  her ;  her  confidence  in  it  must  be  her 
world,  and  his  will  the  only  thing  that  she 
consults.  The  only  arithmetic  which  she 
needs  to  understand  is,  ‘  to  be  able  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  change  of  his  humour.’  ” 

In  thus  comparing  the  love  of  his  w  ife  with 
that  of  his  beloved,  which  he  carried  through 
with  the  greatest  selfishness,  he  forgot  entire¬ 
ly,  which  is  frequently  done,  to  consider  jus¬ 
tice  ;  for  he  took  into  no  account  at  all  his 
own  behaviour  toward  the  two  beings,  which, 
if  he  had  done  so,  would  have  convinced  him 
that  he  had  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  conduct  of  the  two  women  in  himself, 
and  not  in  them. 

During  his  long,  silent  soliloquy,  Maria  sat 
regarding  him,  to  understand  how,  after  hav¬ 
ing  kissed  her  hand  so  friendly,  almost  lov¬ 
ingly,  he  became  all  at  once  so  thoughtful,  and 
seemed  to  forget  all  around  him.  “  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  him  now  to  think  that  there  is  in 
this  world  yet  a  being  who  is  his  wife,” 
thought  Maria,  and  rose  from  her  chair  to 
leave  him  alone.  She  would  so  gladly  have 
spoken  to  him,  but  his  thoughts  were  far  from 
her. 

The  motion  she  made  when  she  left  her 
place,  brought  him  back  to  himself. 

“Why,  good  Maria,  will  you  leave  me  so 
soon  1” 

His  voice  had  no  longer  the  least  warmth  ; 
it  was  mild,  but  without  feeling. 

“  I  thought  you  wished  it,  Rudolph.” 

“  By  no  means ;  something  only  occurred 
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to  me  just  now.  Pardon  me,  and  do  not  go 
yet,  Maria.” 

His  look  was  speaking ;  she  resumed  her 
seat ;  fearing,  however,  that  one  of  those  un¬ 
pleasant  pauses  might  follow,  which  is  more 
painful  to  the  mind  than  an  unpleasant  con¬ 
versation,  she  suppressed  her  emotions,  and 
said : 

“  I  also  have  reflected,  Rudolph,  have  con¬ 
sidered,  and  have  come  to  a  resolution. 

She  began  to  stammer;  it  became  difficult 
for  her  to  bring  the  words  over  her  trembling 
lips  ;  breath  failed  her.  And  yet  she  must  at 
last  speak,  for  it  could  not  remain  as  it  was 
now.  The  strength  to  speak  out  her  resolu¬ 
tion,  lived  in  her  strong  soul,  yet  her  voice 
trembled  and  denied  service. 

“Dear  Maria,  I  believe  I  understand  you.” 
Seiler’s  eyes  became  again  animated  and 
shone  brightly,  while  the  veins  on  his  fore¬ 
head  swelled  ;  but  he  too  could  speak  no  far¬ 
ther.  A  feeling  of  shame  which  is  painful  to 
a  man  who  deems  it  impossible  to  do  an  act 
which  offends,  but  in  the  least,  against  the 
laws  of  honour,  who,  however,  sees  himself 
compelled  to  compromise,  in  some  measure, 
with  this  almighty  sovereign,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  him  and  himself  that  he  is  acting  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  commands — such  a  feeling 
Seiler  had  at  this  moment,  and  this  hindered 
him  from  continuing  in  his  speech.  In  rest¬ 
less  suspense  he  looked  forward  to  what  his 
wife  would  utter  next. 

“  Yes,  I  have  determined,  Rudolph  .  .  .  .” 

Maria  spoke  with  so  much  effort,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  fetch  breath  anew  between  al¬ 
most  every  syllable. 

“  I  have  determined  to  accede  to — to — ’to 
— your  proposition  ! — I  have  no  objection,  you 
understand— I  give  my  consent  to  the  divorce.” 

At  Seiler’s  ill-concealed  emotion  of  joy, 
which  he  had  not  delicacy  of  feeling  enough 
to  conceal,  Maria’sheart  shrank  convulsively  ; 
but  all  was  not  yet  over ;  one  word  of  awful 
meaning  remained  yet  to  be  spoken.  Who  of 
the  two  was  to  be  the  deserted  party  1  If  she 
stayed,  which  would  have,  no  doubt,  been 
most  convenient,  she  must  have  been  the  one 
who,  according  to  the  Norwegian  laws,  had 
to  make  the  application  for  a  divorce.  Maria 
could  not  become  reconciled  to  this  thought ; 
this  idea  had  for  her  something  highly  un¬ 
pleasant,  that  she  should  be  the  one  who — 
no!  this  was  impossible.  She  would  rather 
go  away  and  leave  to  Seiler  liberty  to  act  as 
he  pleased. 

“  The  way  and  manner” — she  began  again, 
after  a  painful  pause,  without  being  able, 
however,  to  continue  the  commenced  sen¬ 
tence,  and  said  then,  “  I  wish — I  should 
like — ” 

“  What,  good  Maria  1 — Whatever  you  wish, 
shall  be  a  holy  duty  for  me  to  fulfil.  Speak 
entirely,  openly  !” 

“  Well,  then,  Seiler,  I  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  go  away,  and  that  you— you  .  .  .” 


Seiler  easily  imagined  the  reason  that  in¬ 
duced  Maria  to  leave  her  quiet,  neat  house¬ 
hold,  that  had  become  dear  to  her,  and  he  an¬ 
ticipated  her  wish  with  that  delicate  atten¬ 
tion  which  now  again  awoke  in  him,  and  was 
always  reflected  in  all  his  actions. 

“  Best  Maria,”  said  he,  with  feeling,  “  leave 
all  this  to  me  and  Bloom  ;  we  will  arrange 
everything  entirely  according  to  your  wish.” 

“  Then,  Seiler,  nothing  is  left  to  be  settled,” 
answered  she  with  a  tremulous  voice,  sank 
her  head  and  intended  to  leave  the  room,  when 
Bloom  entered.  The  great  importance  of 
the  present  hour  gave  her  yet  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  sufficient  strength  not  to  succumb  to 
her  emotions.  She  took  Bloom’s  hand,  and 
said  in  a  firm  tone  : 

“May  I  consider  you  in  future,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  my  real  friend  1  I  stand  now  in  double 
need  of  your  protection,  since  I  have  no  more 
a  proper  protector.  I  have  entered  into  a 
voluntary  agreement  with  Rudolph  to  dissolve 
our  marriage  relation.” 

Bloom’s  eyes  wandered  with  a  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

“  To  dissolve  your  marriage  relation  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  he,  in  a  tone  as  firm  as  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  him.  “  And  is  this  done  voluntarily 
on  your  part,  Madame  Seiler  1  Do  I  hear 
right  1  is  it  really  so  1  but  have  you  well  con¬ 
sidered  this  step  V’ 

“Voluntarily,  Bloom,”  answered  Maria. 
“  And  I  have  not  wanted  time  to  bethink 
myself.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  after 
what  has  happened  of  late,  no  reunion  can 
be  effected,  and  therefore  may  then  also  the 
mere  appearance  of  it  vanish  !” 

“  In  God’s  name,  be  it  then  !”  said  Bloom, 
“  although  we  ought  not  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  God  in  such  an  undertaking,  whose 
love  tied  the  bond  which  is  now  dissolved 
again.  But  yet  I  say,  in  God’s  name  !  And 
may  it  have  been  done  at  the  right  hour, 
since  it  can  no  more  be  altered.  And  nowr, 
Madame  Seiler,  I  beseech  you  fervently  to 
choose  me  as  your  friend,  brother,  and  pro¬ 
tector.  So  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  you  shall 
repent  as  little  as  possible  this  so  called  volun¬ 
tary  separation,  which  is,  and  remains  never¬ 
theless,  a  forced  one.” 

Now  was  Maria’s  strength  exhausted. 
When  she  put  her  band  into  that  of  Bloom, 
which  he  proffered,  she  was  only  able  to  an¬ 
swer  in  a  faint  voice  and  with  tears  :  “Now  it 
is  over  ;  I  will  repair  to  my  room.” 

Bloom  conducted  her  as  far  as  the  door  ; 
but  on  the  threshold  she  turned  round  once 
more,  and  her  eyes  sought  those  of  Seiler. 
Pale,  mute,  tortured  by  feelings  which  were 
not  to  be  envied,  stood  the  architect  motion¬ 
less  in  the  room. 

“  Farewell  !  Rudolph,”  she  said  ;  “  we  see 
each  other,  this  moment,  for  the  Jest  time. 
You  must  depart  first,  and  then — I.  God  be 
with  you !” 

She  stretched  her  arms  out  towr  -’s  him 
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The  feelings  which  now  stormed  her  heart, 
drowned  all  others. 

“Maria,  heroic  woman!  From  this  hour 
forward,  though  we  separate  forever, you  shall 
be  dearest  to  my  heart  after  her  Forgive, 
Maria,  that  I  learned  to  know  your  worth  too 
late.” 

Seiler  clasped  his  trembling  wife  in  his 
arms.  Maria’s  brow  rested,  for  some  min¬ 
utes,  on  his  breast,  and  in  the  hour  of  depart¬ 
ure  the  first  warm  kiss  was  imprinted  on  her 
lips.  Bloom  conducted  the  exhausted,  and 
severely  tried  young  woman  to  her  room,  and 
then  returned  to  discuss  with  Seiler  the  ne¬ 
cessary  preparations  for  the  important  step 
which  was  to  be  taken. 

A  few  days  after,  the  architect  left  his  home. 
He  purposed  to  take  a  journey  through  Den¬ 
mark,  and  to  return  to  Sweden  not  before  the 
end  of  March.  Seiler  was  conscious  that  he 
must  seek  to  recover  not  only  the  necessary 
composure,  but  also  the  lost  elasticity  of  his 
mind,  before  he  could  make  his  appearance  in 
Hammarby. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  JOURNEY. 

During  the  first  days  of  these  scenes,  Ma¬ 
ria’s  state  of  mind  was  most  painful ;  but  an 
attempt  at  describing  it  would  be  too  bold, 
and  might  fail.  She  sat  motionless  and  cold, 
like  a  marble  statue ;  she  did  not  weep,  she 
did  not  speak,  nor  take  any  nourishment ; 
she  seemed  to  have  no  feeling  either  for  pain 
or  joy,  and  Bloom’s  endless  elforts  were  not 
able  to  bring  but  a  single  syllable  from  her. 
Knowing,  however,  her  wishes,  he  walked  in 
silence  to  fulfil  them. 

He  knew  that  she  preferred  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  complete  solitude  to  every  thing 
else.  Through  a  friend,  he  had  discovered 
a  place  which  he  deemed  proper  and  suitable 
for  her;  besides,  it  was  so  far  removed  from 
her  present  home,  that  no  one  from  here 
could  easily  discover  it. 

With  the  tenderest  regard  for  her  comfort, 
he  arranged  every  thing;  and  as  soon  as  he 
received  information  that  her  new  home  was 
ready  to  receive  her,  Bloom’s  handsome 
sleigh,  with  his  fastest  horses,  appeared,  one 
beautiful  forenoon,  before  Maria’s  door. 

When  Bloom  entered  her  room  in  his  tra¬ 
velling  attire,  a  light  tremor  seized  her.  She 
would  rise,  but  could  not.  He  approached 
her  in  a  manner  which  showed  the  most 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

“  Best  Maria,”  said  he,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
“make  your  departure  brief;  all  is  ready. 
The  little  strength  you  have  left  you  must 
save  for  the  journey.  Promise  me  to  keep 
your  composure  as  much  as  possible.” 

“  I  have  already  taken  leave,”  answered 


she,  in  a  low  voice,  and  cast  a  long  look  upon 
the  spot  where  once  stood  the  cradle  of  her 
child.  He  wrapt  a  cloak  and  shawl  round 
her,  and  rather  bnre  than  conducted  her  to  the 
sleigh.  When  all  was  properly  arranged,  he 
seated  himself  beside  her,  and  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  off. 

After  having  proceeded  some  stages  from 
her  home,  Bloom  sent  back  his  own  horses, 
and  now  they  went  at  the  most  rapid  rate, 
with  post-horses,  through  the  Norwegian 
mountains.  The  roads  were  good,  and  the 
riding  seemed  to  have  a  more  wholesome 
effect  upon  Maria,  than  all  the  former  at¬ 
tempts  to  cheer  her  up.  She  slept  at  night, 
and  was  also  able  to  take  some  food,  to 
please  her  friend.  On  the  third  day  they 
reached  the  borders  of  Sweden,  and  stopped, 
to  rest  a  little,  at  one  of  the  pleasant  inns 
near  Idefjord. 

While  the  hostess  arranged  the  neat  set  of 
china  before  them,  Maria,  for  the  first  time, 
looked  round  her,  observing  the  outward  ob¬ 
jects,  and  addressed  to  her  protector  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whither  he  intended  to  bring  her  I 

“  Into  the  neighbouring  country,  best  Ma¬ 
ria,  but  not  far  from  the  borders.  I  think  it 
best  that  you  do  not  remain  in  Norway  for 
the  present.” 

“But  in  Sweden,  Bloom'!  What  do  you 
think  of!  This  is  the  same  country  where.  .  ” 

She  was  sclent. 

“  It  is  true,  it  is  the  same  country,  Maria ; 
but  the  places  are  at  a  great  distance  apart. 
Surrounded  by  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  remote 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  lies  the 
house  of  a  poor  country  clergyman, — there, 
to  the  solitary  Fredsberg,  I  will  bring  you  for 
the  present.  The  people  that  are  living  there, 
are  simple  and  unpretending,  yet  peace  and 
comfort  are  dwelling  with  them.” 

“And  there  I  am  to  go  !  Shall  I  find  there 
a  female  being  with  whom  I  can  associate  1” 

“I  hope  so,  Marik.  Ido  not  know  per¬ 
sonally  the  young  hostess;  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  my  friend  who  served  me  in 
this  matter  would  not  have  chosen  Fredsberg, 
if  the  place  did  not  afford  what  I  pointed  out 
to  him  as  the  first  requisite.  Of  course,  we 
must  not  expect  a  woman  of  distinguished 
education  and  social  talent ;  and  such  an  one 
is,  perhaps,  less  desirable  for  you  than  a 
quiet,  good-natured,  amiable  person,  of  suffi¬ 
cient  sensibility  and  intellect  to  understand 
you,  and  shorten  the  weary  hours  of  the  day, 
by  a  heartfelt  kindness,  which  heightens  the 
value  of  the  slightest  attention.  Moreover, 
my  good  Maria,  you  yourself  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  live  at  a  place  far  remote  from  your 
home,  in  a  place  which  would  afford  peace 
and  quiet.” 

“  It  is  true,  Bloom,  and  I  am  content ;  for 
how  can  I  wish  for  company  in  my  present 
condition — and  if  I  had  any,  how  could  I 
bear  it!  Indeed,  you  have  aeted  right;  when 
can  we  get  there  !” 
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"If  we  pasB  over  the  river  Idefjord  this 
evening,  we  shall  sleep  to-night  on  Swedish 
soil,  and  shall  be  at  our  place  of  destination 
to-morrow  evening.” 

It  had  begun  to  grow  dark,  and  Maria  was 
not  without  some  fear,  when  she  thought  of 
the  distance  of  several  miles  she  had  to  pass 
over  the  ice  of  Idef  jord.  They  would,  how¬ 
ever,  have  moonshine,  and  the  preceding  cold 
weather  warranted  the  firmness  of  the  ice. 
They  determined,  therefore,  to  continue  their 
journey,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  their 
coffee,  they  resumed  their  seats  in  the  sleigh. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  flew  the  little  horses 
with  their  light  burden,  over  the  Idefjord. 
Bloom’s  arm  rested  on  the  back  of  Maria’s 
seat ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  her  from  the 
cold,  he  held  her  cloak-cape  close  around  her. 
A  sharp  north  wind  was  blowing,  yet  he  had 
more  warmth  within  him  than  was  necessary 
to  render  him  insensible  to  it. 

“  I  am  yet  a  little  afraid,”  whispered  Ma¬ 
ria,  while  she  moved  closely  to  her  friend  and 
protector. 

He  had  hardly  sufficient  breath  to  assure 
her  that  the  ice  was  firm,  and  nothing  need 
be  feared. 

The  dangerous  way  was  successfully  passed 
over.  Having  arrived  at  the  first  stage  on 
the  Swedish  territory,  they  found  the  roads 
so  difficult,  that  Bloom  was  obliged  to  alight 
and  walk  by  the  side  of  the  sleigh,  to  secure 
it  against  upsetting.  Having  at  last  reached 
the  open  highway,  he  found  it  quite  pleasant 
to  be  able  again  to  take  a  seat  by  Maria. 

“  That  was  a  very  bad  road,”  said  he,  glad 
to  have  it  passed ;  “  there  was  no  danger, 
however.  I  hope  you  felt  no  anxiety,  Ma¬ 
dame  Seiler.” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  not  since  we  have  again  firm 
ground  under  us.  But  you  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.” 

“  I  no  longer  think  of  that.  Have  we  not 
fine  moonshine  1  We  must  ride  yet  a  little 
distance  farther.” 

“  As  you  think  best.  Bloom.  The  farther 
we  go,  the  more  agreeable  it  will  be  to  me.” 

The  journey  of  our  travellers  was  now  con¬ 
tinued  almost  without  interruption  till  they 
descried,  on  the  following  evening,  the  small 
solitary  house  where  the  poor  country  clergy¬ 
man  was  living  with  his  wife,  almost  totally 
ignorant  of  what  took  place  without  his  nar¬ 
row  circle.  The  environs  were  desolate  and 
bare,  as  every  where  in  this  region,  and  only 
now  and  then  the  eye  fell  upon  a  single  rock 
Gr  cottage.  The  naked  strand  was  covered 
with  spray  by  the  restless  waves  of  the  sea, 
over  which,  now  and  then,  a  shrieking  sea¬ 
gull  was  hovering. 

Winter  had  just  now  covered  the  whole 
landscape  with  its  white,  snowy  cloak,  which 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  interior  of  the 
houses.  The  white-washed  walls  of  two 
small,  but  very  neat  rooms,  shone  before  the 
bright  fire  in  the  chimney-place,  and  a  can- 
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die,  which  stood  on  a  small  table,  gave  light 
to  the  persons  grouped  around  it. 

On  the  one  side  of  it  sat  a  young  woman, 
in  a  brown,  woollen  dress,  with  a  yellow- 
speckled  neck-cloth  modestly  pinned  up.  She 
was  spinning,  and  singing  gaily  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  waltz.  While  she  drew  the  thread 
from  the  yellow  flax  with  the  one  hand,  she 
held  together  with  the  other  the  little  cloak  of 
a  sprawling  child  that  lay  in  her  lap,  and  was 
quite  impatient  in  its  inconvenient  position. 
Opposite  to  this  woman  of  blooming  fresh¬ 
ness  and  good-natured  appearance,  sat  her 
husband,  the  minister.  He  was  a  man  61 
middle  age,  and  had  the  calm  expression  in 
his  manner  which  is  the  sign  of  content.  He 
was  busily  engaged  in  making  a  fisher’s  net. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  strangers,  both  rose, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  their  emulous 
efforts  to  show  the  guests  all  due  attention. 
“  What  the  house  could  afford”  was  imme¬ 
diately  served  up;  and  when  the  natural, 
well-meaning  hostess  conducted  the  fatigued 
Maria,  after  the  meal  was  finished,  into  the 
small  inner  room,  which  henceforth  was  to 
be  her  own,  they  both  understood  each  other 
perfectly,  and  Maria  had  the  good  fortune, 
long  missed  by  her,  of  being  able  to  weep 
out  her  grief  on  the  feeling  breast  of  a  wo¬ 
man. 

Bloom  remained  a  few  days  in  this  little 
secluded  world.  He  employed  his  time  in 
taking  walks  with  Maria.  When  they  some¬ 
times  stopped  before  one  of  those  huts  which, 
during  sunshine,  were  wholly  covered  with 
sea  fishes,  to  be  dried,  they  looked  at  each 
other,  and  thought  that  men  can  be  happy 
with  very  little,  if  habit  has  not  changed  the 
simple  wants  of  nature  into  craving  after 
luxury  and  pomp. 

“  What  do  they  do  with  the  fishes  I”  asked 
Maria. 

“They  sell  them;  for  without  this  only 
article  of  their  traffic,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  procure  even  the  most  indispensable  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.” 

Maria  sighed.  , 

“  Let  us  go  in,”  said  she. 

They  did  so,  and  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  examining  how  these  people  of  nature  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  for  the  long  winter.  The 
men  boiled  oil  and  mended  their  implements 
for  fishing,  when  the  weather  was  too  bad  to 
promise  a  good  draught  on  the  sea  between 
the  cakes  of  ice.  The  women  spun  and 
twisted  yam  for  new  nets  ;  the  children  were 
sitting  round  the  chimney  fire,  roasting  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  ashes. 

When  they  had  left  the  hut  to  return  home, 
Maria  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

“Even  so;  I  should  have  been  happy, 
Bloom,  if  he  had  loved  me.” 

At  this  remark,  a  piercing  pain  shot  through 
Bloom’s  heart.  He  had,  for  several  days, 
no  more  spoken  of  Seiler.  With  a  great  effort 
to  appear  calm,  he  answered: 
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“  No,  good  Maria,  I  do  not  believe  that. 
To  feel  happy,  in  a  situation  like  this,  more 
is  wanted  than  love.  Habit  and  custom  from 
childhood  is  necessary  for  it,  and  besides, 
one  must  never  have  seen  any  thing  better, 
if  one  wishes  to  be  happy  in  it.” 

Maria  smiled  ;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  smile  which  it  was  not  difficult  for  Bloom 
to  interpret.  It  told  him  that  she  considered 
him  incapable  of  understanding  any  thing  be¬ 
yond  the  sphere  of  common  feelings.  This 
offended  him. 

“  You,  probably,  think  me  as  cold  as  those 
cliffs  on  the  strand,”  said  he,  with  a  slight 
touch  of  vexation. 

“Not  that,  best  Bloom !  You  are  certainly 
as  warm  and  good  as  a  man  can  be  ;  yet,  for 
those  who  love,  there  is  a  different  kind  of 
warmth,  which  is  understood  only  by  lovers.” 

“And  you  think  that  I  shall  never  be 
wanted  among  them  1” 

“  I  know  not,  Bloom,  what  may  come  to 
pass;  I  only  believe  that  neither  habit  nor 
an  entire  ignorance  of  something  better  are 
required  to  feel  perfectly  happy  in  a  desert 
like  this,  if  one  lives  there  with  the  person 
whom  one  loves,  and  hy  whom  one  is  loved 
in  return;  for  then  there  is  no  room  in  us  for 
other  feelings.  Love  gives  life  to  the  most 
dismal  place,  and  when  the  soul  is  warm,  it 
finds  nothing  cold  around  it.  But  pardon 
me,  Bloom !  I  seldom  indulge  in  fancies, 
yet  now  I  cannot  refrain  from  them  entirely. 
The  most  glaring  contrasts  sometimes  awa¬ 
ken  our  sympathy.” 

“  Yes,  at  a  certain  time,”  observed  Bloom  ; 
“but  the  soul  seeks  that  which  agrees  with 
it,  and  before  this  is  found,  no  harmony  is 
possible.” 

“  Ah,  Bloom,  how  can  you  say  so  !  What 
is  to  become  of  those  that  never  find  a  soul 
attuned  to  theirs  1” 

“That  was  a  dismal  thought,  Madame 
Seiler!  No  one  is  so  unhappy  as  not  to  find, 
during  his  life,  one  soul  harmonizing  with  his 
own.” 

“  Yes,  one,”  answered  she,  gloomily  ;  but 
hastily  breaking  off,  she  took  up  another  sub¬ 
ject  for  conversation.  “  But,  Bloom,  it  is 
very  painful  to  me  if  you  make  use  of  the 
two  words  which  c^i  no  longer  be  united, — 
which  are,  ‘Madame  Seiler!’  Show  to. me 
the  friendship,  and  call  me  in  future  simply 
‘Maria,’  as  you  did1  in  former  times.” 

“  As  you  wish  it,  Madame  Sei - ,  best 

Maria.  It  will  make  me  doubly  happy  to  be 
allowed  to  call  you  so  in  future.” 

They  went  home — and  if  Maria  had  here¬ 
tofore  deemed  her  friend  cold,  she  changed 
her  opinion  when,  at  his  departure,  she  read 
in  his  face  the  most  intense  pain.  They 
agreed  that  Bloom  was  to  visit  her  about 
midsummer  time. 

At  first,  the  days  at  Fredsbeig,  crept  for 
Maria  very  slowly  along,  and  only  now  she 
began  to  see  what  Bloom  had  been  to  her ; 


afterwards,  however,  she  found  in  her  new 
abode  that  peace  which  blessed1  all  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  She  Learned  to  love  her  hostess,  the 
friendly  Eliza,  evermore,  and  also  the  minis¬ 
ter  won  her  favor  by  his  great  love  to  his 
wife.  Maria  shared  in  her  occupations  and 
diversions.  She  longed  not  to  leave  a  soli¬ 
tude  which  many  other  women,  in  her  condi¬ 
tion,  would  have  deemed  a  kind  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  a  grave. 

Maria  thought  thus :  A  woman  who  is  to 
be  separated  from  her  husband,  does  well  to 
give  the  world  as  little  occasion  as  possible 
to  speak  of  her;  and  her  deeply  wounded 
heart  also  felt  best  in  this  still,  uniform  life. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

UNEXPECTED  DISCOVERY. 

The  March  sun  had  already  kissed  away 
the  winter  snow,  and  April  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  but  not  the  least  information  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Seiler. 

“  This  good  Mr.  Seiler  is,  I  must  say,  a  fine 
fellow,”  said  the  count,  one  day,  to  old  Borg- 
stedt.  “But  if  he  does  not  condescend  to 
come  now,  I  shall  send  for  another  archi¬ 
tect.” 

“Heaven  grant  it,”  answered  Borgstedt.  He 
had  his  own  views  on  this  point ;  for  he  had 
heard  the  notes  of  the  sweet  serenade  which 
in  the  autumn  had  resounded  before  the  grot¬ 
to,  and  at  the  same  time  observed  a  figure 
quickly  walking  under  the  old  Linden  trees 
of  the  park  ;  and  the  delicate  proportions  of  it 
left  no  doubt  to  his  old  eyes  who  it  was. 
However,  Borgstedt  would  no  farther  meddle 
with  such  dangerous  things;  he  was,  there¬ 
fore,  silent,  and  only  said  : 

“  God  grant  it 1  Your  lordship  could  do 
nothing  better.” 

“  Why  so,  Borgstedt !  What  do  you  mean  t 
You  must  remember  that  Seiler  is  a  very  skil¬ 
ful  young  man,  and,  moreover,  he  has  been 
recommended  to  me  by  the  bishop.  You  will, 
therefore,  find  it  necessary  to  treat  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  little  consideration.  I  shall  think 
on  it  still  farther.” 

“  Certainly,  sir  count ;  but  .  .  .”  Borgstedt 
stopped  at  this  “but.”  He  had  no  sufficient 
reason  that  he  dared  to  allege  ;  and  the  count 
who  considered  this  lame  objection,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  a  tenable  reason,  mere  idle  talk, 
and  resolved  to  do  nothing  before  the  end  of 
April.  If  the  architect  should  not  come  then, 
he  would  get  another. 

On  the  same  day  Count  Albano  walked  with 
his  intended  bride  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  gallery,  up  and  down. 

“  How  stately  your  grandfather  looks  in  the 
beautiful  uniform.  This  picture  was  made'; 
no  doubt,  when  he  was  in  the  full  bloom  of 
life,”  said  Thelma,  while  she  looked,  with 
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particular  sympathy,  on  the  fresh  and  lively 
features  of  the  man  with  whose  degenerated 
grandson  she  was  destined  to  pine  away  her 
life. 

“His  appearance  is  undoubtedly  imposing  ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  wild  fellow,  a 
man  of  unbridled  passions,  and  the  terror  of 
all  mothers  who  had  cause  to  fear  the  levity 
of  their  daughters.  Perhaps  you  want  to  see 
him  closer  by,”  added  Albano,  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  smile  round  his  mouth,  and  took 
down  the  picture.  At  this  movemenihe  held 
it  so  that  the  back  of  it  became  visible  ;  and 
on  it  stood  a  name  which  had  for  some  time 
lain  dimly  in  his  mind,  without  being  able  to 
recollect  where  he  had  first  heard  it ;  it  was 
the  name  of  “  Jeames  Leganger.” 

“  Jeames  Leganger !”  The  count  read  it  se¬ 
veral  times  in  succession  with  his  lips  con¬ 
vulsively  contracted,  till  the  recollection  of 
the  night  in  the  grotto,  and  of  the  pocket-book 
with  its  mysterious  letters,  which  painted  a 
secret  passion  of  the  architect  for  Thelma, 
stood,  all  at  once,  clear  before  his  mind. 

His  sickness,  and  the  subsequent  aber¬ 
ration  of  mind,  had  put  the  cause  of  it  entire¬ 
ly  in  the  back-ground  ;  and  when  Albano’s 
thoughts  sometimes  strove  to  clear  up  those 
dim  recollections,  he  was  only  able,  at  most, 
to  throw  a  very  dim,  uncertain  light  upon 
them,  which  confused  him  still  more.  But 
now  this  single  name  threw  a  clear  light  into 
Albano’s  soul,  and  through  it  all  demons  and 
wild  spirits  of  jealousy  suddenly  awoke  again. 
They  hungered  and  thirsted  after  this  long 
fasting. 

“  Good  heavens,  Albano  !  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  all  at  once  1  what  are  you  reading  1  You 
look  so  pale  that  you  frighten  me  !”  Thelma 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  moved  him  gently. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a  sleep-walker. 

“  What  I  am  now  seeing  and  reading  I 
know  not  exactly,”  answered  he,  slowly; 
“  but  this  name  reminds  me  of  a  man  who 
awakens  strange  thoughts  in  my  mind, 
thoughts  which  made  my  head  grow  dizzy, 
and  my  brain  burn,  till  the  fire  laid  it  in  ashes. 
You  recollect,  Thelma,  you  once  said,  that  I 
was  crazy ;  or  was  it  not  so  1” 

“  Dear  Albano,  do  not  speak  of  it !”  Thel¬ 
ma  was  seized  with  an  awful  shudder. 
She  recollected,  but  too  well,  the  visit  she 
paid  him  after  his  madness  had  somewhat 
abated. 

“  Well,  Thelma,  I  will  not  speak  of  it ;  in¬ 
stead  of  it  I  will  put  a  question  to  you,  which 
I  have  forgotten  heretofore  to  make.  On  the 
evening  before  my  sickness — you  know  that  I 
met  you  in  the  walk  when  you  returned  from 
the  grotto — had  you  seen  Seiler  that  evening, 
1  ask  V’ 

Albano’s  eyes  fixed  a  penetrating  look  upon 
his  betrothed  ;  he  seemed  to  wish  to  read  the 
deepest  bottom  of  her  soul. 

Thelma  first  blushed,  and  then  grew  white 
as  the  lace  collar  that  covered  her  neck.  She 


stammered  hardly  audibly,  “  Seiler — I  really 
do  not  recollect  that  now.” 

“  Indeed  !  you  do  not  recollect  that  now  1 
Why  do  you  change  colour  1  Perhaps  you  do 
not  know  why  !  Take  care,  Thelma!”  Alba¬ 
no’s  voice  trembled  with  rage  ;  his  eyes  spar¬ 
kled  fire.  “Take  care  !  I  can  be  kind  as  a 
lamb  toward  you;  but  do  not  provoke  me,  for 
then  the  lamb  might  change  into  a  tiger,  that 
suddenly  devours  his  mistress,  who  reaches 
to  him,  with  her  white  hands,  a  few  crumbs 
from  a  table  where  others  have  already  revel¬ 
ed  their  full.” 

Thelma  sank  into  a  chair,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  Her  bosom  rose  and 
sank  under  the  vain  efforts  to  fetch  breath. 
This  was  only  a  prologue  to  the.  tragedy  of 
their  marriage.  She  wished,  inwardly,  to 
die  before  the  curtain  should  rise  for  this 
dreadful  drama,  a  curtain  which,  as  her  mo¬ 
ther  maintained,  was  to  show  her  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  temple  of  happiness. 

“Do  not  be  afraid  and  grow  peevish,  Thel¬ 
ma,”  said  Albano,  in  a  milder  tone,  while  he 
raised  her  head  with  his  hand,  to  lay  it  against 
his  breast.  She  trembled  violently.  She  al¬ 
ways  did  so  whenever  he  touched  her  ;  but 
now  this  motion  was  convulsive.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  the  tiger  approached  her  throat  to 
clasp  it  with  his  claws. 

“  Let  me  go  !  let  me  go  !”  she  prayed  anx¬ 
iously,  and  tried  to  free  her  hand  from  Alba¬ 
no’s  grasp. 

“Ha!  you  shudder  at  me  !  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
— a  loving  bride  !” 

He  let  her  go,  and  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  most  violent  agitation. 

He  did  not  dare  to  decide  whether  that 
which  he  now  saw,  spoke  against  her  or  not ; 
for  he  had  sufficient  common  understanding 
to  see  that  fear  and  fright  might  have  induced 
her  to  answer  his  question  indistincly.  Per¬ 
haps  she  had  actually  not  seen  the  architect. 

“  No,  I  will  not  condemn  her  upon  this  un¬ 
certainty,”  thought  he  to  himself.  “  I  must 
have  first,  clear  proof.  My  suspicion  is  per¬ 
haps  nothing  but  an  abominable  birth  of  my 
jealousy.  I  must  watch  her  wanderings  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  like  a  skilful  huntsman, 
go  on  the  lookout  to  catch  my  game  by  stealth. 
It  was  a  good  idea  in  my  father  to  take  him 
into  our  house  during  this  summer.  I  shall 
watch  him  closely,  yet  not  show  the  least  dis¬ 
trust,  for  I  might  scare  the  dove  without  learn¬ 
ing  first  whether  she  has  eaten  of  the  corn 
that  I  strewed  for  her.” 

During  these  thoughts,  Albano’s  face  as¬ 
sumed  a  less  disagreeable  expression.  He 
strove  to  give  himself  the  appearance  of  com¬ 
posure,  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  him, 
after  so  stormy  a  scene. 

Thelma  observed  his  face  through  her  fin¬ 
gers  ;  she  noticed  with  a  calmer  beating  of 
her  heart,  that  the  anger  was  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing  from  it,  and  that  it  assumed  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  usual  dark  melancholy.  At 
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last,  she  dared  to  take  her  hand  from  her  face 
and  look  up.  He  now  stood  before  her,  and 
gazed  on  her  with  a  heartfelt,  almost  suppli¬ 
cating  look.  The  heart  of  woman  is  easily 
moved  and  reconciled. 

“  Best  Albano  !”  said  she,  “  I  am  some¬ 
times  unreasonable  ;  don’t  be  angry  with  me.” 
She  reached  to  him  the  extreme  points  of  her 
fingers,  that  he  might  see  she  was  sincere. 

Albano  touched  them  lightly,  and  answered 
in  a  friendly  tone : 

“  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  good 
Thelma,  if  you  sometimes  act  like  a  child 
that  has  seen  the  chimney-sweeper.  I  have 
often  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass  when  my 
face,  ill-favoured  by  nature,  became  yet  more 
hideous  by  some  strong  emotion.  I  promise 
you,  however,  to  make  an  effort  in  earnest, 
henceforth  to  control  my  wild  disposition. 
And  believe,  what  I  asked  before,  relating  to 
Seiler,  had  no  meaning.  I  cannot  entertain, 
for  a  moment,  the  supposition  that  Lady  Rav- 
enstein  could  open  the  doors  of  her  heart  to 
receive  as  guest  an  itinerant  adventurer.  My 
sweet  Thelma,  be  entirely  calm.  An  evil  mo¬ 
ment  became  master  over  me.  This  name 
here  stands  in  connection  with  some  stories  1 
heard  when  a  boy.  This  brought  me  upon  my 
grandfather,  of  whom  I  recollect  yet  clearly 
many  a  secret  adventure  was  whispered  about, 
when  he  was  yet  dwelling  in  the  old  castle, 
which  is  now  a  ruin,  as  well  as  the  renown 
of  our  ancestors  ;  for  the  present  offspring — 
no  doubt  the  last — will  gather  no  new  lau¬ 
rels.” 

Albano  spoke  the  last  words  with  an  ex¬ 
pression,  for  him,  unusually  soft,  almost  pain¬ 
ful.  He  had  touched  a  string  in  his  soul 
which  produced  a  cutting  discord  ;  for  even 
in  a  being  as  neglected  as  count  Albano,  are 
found  dreams  of  honour  and  glory,  though 
they  are  and  remain  only  abortions  in  the  soul 
of  him  who  cherishes  them.  But  perhaps  for 
the  reason  that  they  can  never  become  any 
thing  else,  because  alike  the  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  power  oppose  their  realization,  they  burn, 
perhaps  livelier  and  more  passionately  than 
with  healthy  natures. 

Astonished,  and  unable  to  comprehend  the 
sudden  change  of  conduct  in  her  cousin, 
Thelma  congratulated  herself  on  the  change 
which  his  thoughts  had  taken.  She  blushed, 
however,  at  his  confidence  in  regard  to  the 
architect,  and  felt  a  little  offended  at  the  re¬ 
mark  he  had  allowed  himself  as  to  her  heart ; 
but  as  things  stood  at  present,  she  considered 
it  a  real  wonder,  a  dispensation  of  providence, 
that,  at  this  dangerous  moment,  he  had  re¬ 
covered  his  composure  so  suddenly. 

Having  conversed  awhile  longer,  in  a  very 
general  way,  on  Albano’s  ancestors,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  parlour ;  but  soon  after,  Thelma, 
desirous  of  being  alone,  and  pretending  a  vio¬ 
lent  head-ache,  retired  to  her  own  room.  She 
seated  herself  in  the  corner  of  her  little  sofa, 
put  her  feet  upon  a  cushion,  and  leaned  back 


to  enjoy  the  luxury,  for  once,  of  indulging  in 
her  thoughts,  undisturbed  and  unobserved. 

In  the  evening  about  eight  o’clock,  a  young, 
handsome  girl  came  in — she  was  Thelma’s 
waiting-maid.  She  brought  tea,  and  served 
this  favourite  beverage  to  her  young  mistress 
with  much  delight. 

“  How  is  your  head-ache  now,  your  lady¬ 
ship  I” 

“Not  much  better,  Anna.  You  may  ar¬ 
range  my  bed,  however.  But  how  aTe  things 
at  the  parsonage  I  You  visited  to-day  your 
sister  Stina.” 

“  Ah  !  I  believe  Miss  Alfhild  is  not  well, 
at  all.  I  heard  some  strange  things  whis¬ 
pered.” 

“  Strange  '! — how  so,  Anna  1  The  provost 
told  me  that  Alf  hild’s  cold  and  pain  in  her 
chest  had  increased  with  spring,  so  that  she 
is  obliged  to  keep  her  room  ;  but  that  is  no¬ 
thing  so  very  strange.  She  took  a  cold  at 
the  fair,  and  she  has  not  been  well  since.” 

“  Yes,  no  doubt,  the  fair  was  somewhat  the 
cause  of  her  sickness  ;  but  whether  it  was  the 
taking  of  a  cold,  I  will  not  say.  Do  not  you 
think,  my  lady,  that  there  may  be  son*  other 
things  at  the  bottom  1” 

“  No — I  do  not  see  why  !  I  was,  myself, 
several  times  at  the  parsonage,  and  heard  that 
she  coughs  very  badly,  and  cannot  see  out  of 
her  eyes  for  the  cold  in  her  head.” 

“For  a  cold  in  her  head  !”  exclaimed  An¬ 
na,  with  a  roguish  smile  ;  “  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  also  the  eyes  of  my  lady  are  like¬ 
wise  red  and  swollen,  but  not  from  a  cold.” 

Thelma  lightly  blushed.  Her  desire  to 
speak  now'  and  then  with  some  being,  and 
though  only  in  the  subordinate  position  of  a 
chamber-maid,  had  given  to  Anna  a  certain 
liberty  and  appearance  of  refinement  which 
was  not  at  all  found  in  her  sister  Stina  ;  but 
she  was  no  chambermaid,  nor  had  she  the 
natural  propensity  to  refinement  and  ladylike 
behaviour,  with  w’hich  Anna  appeared  when 
she  met  at  church  or  at  the  parsonage,  with 
her  friends  or  acquaintances. 

A  short  pause  now  followed.  Thelma  was 
nibbling  at  a  rusk  ;  and  though  she  w’as  very 
curious  to  know  what  Anna  knew',  yet,  after 
the  last  remark  of  her  chambermaid,  she  did 
not  dare  to  put  another  question. 

“  Does  my  lady  command  some  more  tea  1” 

“  No,  Anna,  I  thank  you.  But  I  had  al¬ 
most  forgotten - did  you  ask  Alfhild  for  the 

pattern  which  I  lent  her,  and  now  want  my¬ 
self'!” 

“  Bless  me !  I  forgot  that  entirely  ;  but  I 
know,  my  lady,  if  you  had  seen  my  utter  as¬ 
tonishment  when  Miss  Alfhild  stood  before 
me,  you  would  certainly  pardon  me.  Oh,  howr 
thin  she  has  grown  !  Would  to  God  the  man 
had  never  entered  her  house  !  But  the  provost 
has  always  been  something  of  a  dealer  in 
cattle ;  and  so  it  happened  that  the  Norwegian 
from  the  cattle  market  was  invited  to  the  par¬ 
sonage  to  dinner.” 
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“  What  are  you  talking  about,  Annal  What 
Norwegian,  and  what  dinner  1  What  has  that 
to  do  with  Alf  hild’s  sickness  I” 

“  Good  God  !  my  lady :  this  is  just  the  very 
thing.  Miss  Alfhild  was  yet,  in  the  forenoon, 
as  well  as  could  be,  and  arranged  the  pur¬ 
chased  things  to  bring  them  here  after  dinner, 
and  deliver  them  to  their  ladyships  the  countess 
and  baroness  ;  but  then  happened  the  ugly  in¬ 
cident  at  dinner,  and  spoiled  all.” 

“And  what  incident  was  that'!” 

“  Well,  my  lady,  you  can  imagine  that  they 
meant  to  keep  it  a  secret ;  but  Stina  is  not  so 
stupid.  She  knew  at  once  why  Miss  Alfhild 
fainted  when  the  Norwegian,  who  was  to  buy 
some  cattle  at  the  parsonage,  related  that  the 
architect  way  married  in  Norway,  and  had  so 
beautiful  a  wife,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  the  like  of  her  in  all  Norway.” 

“  The  architect  married  !  You  speak  in  a 
dream,  Anna!” 

Thelma,  at  this  news,  was  suddenly  taken 
by  a  cough,  like  that  of  Alfhild,  though  that 
of  the  latter  was  natural,  but  this  of  Thelma 
nothing  but  an  innocent  means  of  concealing 
from  the  sharp-sighted  servant  the  impression 
which  her  story  made  upon  her. 

But  this  was  not  necessary  ;  for  Anna’s  sa¬ 
gacity  did  not  go  so  far,  to  suspect  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  swollen  eyes  of  Alfhild  and  her 
lady  could  have  the  same  cause.  She  only 
supposed  that  Thelma  would  not  believe  her 
words,  and  therefore  answered  somewhat  sen¬ 
sitively  : 

“  If  I  speak  in  a  dream,  the  Norwegian  has 
probably  done  the  same,  when  he  told  that  he 
had  been  in  Seiler’s  house,  and  had  seen  his 
wife,  who  could  compare  with  the  fairest  in 
the  land.  And  you  can  imagine,  my  lady, 
that  Alfhild  did  not  faint  for  nothing.  No,  it 
is  certain  that  she  was  so  much  overcome  by 
this  news,  that  she  could  not  recover  herself 
at  all.  Besides,  everybody  at  the  parsonage 
knows  that  she  liked  the  architect ;  and  when 
the  poor  girl  heard  that  he  was  married,  one 
can  easily  imagine  how  it  must  have  affected 
her.  You,  my  lady,  can  easily  imagine  your¬ 
self  in  her  place.” 

“  Be  silent,  Anna !”  commanded  Thelma, 
in  an  uncommonly  severe  tone.  “  Your  prat¬ 
tling  increases  my  head-ache.  Go  and  get 
me  a  glass  of  water  from  below,  and  then  go 
your  ways.  I  shall  ring  when  I  want  you.” 

The  little  Anna,  who  was  not  accustomed 
to  be  put  olf  in  this  manner,  thought  by  her¬ 
self,  my  lady  shall  wait  long  before  I  shall  tell 
her  again  any  news;  for  since  her  news  found 
no  better  reception,  she  believed  them  wasted. 

In  the  meantime  Thelma  lay  there,  cover¬ 
ing  her  burning  face  with  both  her  hands. 
What  news  !  Seiler  married  !  and  loved  by 
Alfhild,  and — she  thought  of  herself.  The 
room  grew  too  close  for  her,  and  her  breast 
too  narrow,  so  that  she  feared  to  suffocate. 
Good  God — was  then  Seiler  a  villain,  an  abo¬ 
minable  despicable  man,  who  made  use  of 


his  beautiful  figure,  and  his  captivating,  dan¬ 
gerous  manner,  to  entice  young,  inexperienced 
girls  into  his  snare,  and  who  was  capable,  af¬ 
ter  seeing  them  caught,  of  laughing,  with 
fiendish  joy,  at  their  torments,  like  a  simple 
boy  who  delights  in  the  writhings  of  a  tor¬ 
mented  worm  1  No — no — that  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  !  Those  large,  black,  sparkling  eyes  did 
not  lie  with  every  glance  they  sent — and  those 
lips,  that  could  smile  like  no  other,  certainly 
did  not  open  to  mock  what  is  best  and  noblest 
in  this  world.  But  on  the  other  hand,  what 
had  these  dangerous  lips  spoken  to  confirm 
her  in  the  illusion  in  which  she  herself  in¬ 
dulged  with  too  much  weakness  I  Thelma  put 
this  question  to  herself,  and  she  could  not  but 
not  but  own,  that  no  word  about  love  had 
ever  come  from  his  lips.  Deep,  bitter  sighs 
tortured  her  breast,  that  was  already  cramped 
to  the  utmost,  when  she  thought  on  the  even¬ 
ing  walks  to  the  grotto,  and  the  serenades, 
and  the  star  that  he  sung  had  risen  in  his 
heart.  Was  it  then  so  very  clear,  that  all  this 
referred  to  her,  and  not,  perhaps,  to  Alfhild  1 
But  no,  if  so,  then  the  song  would  not  have 
always  resounded  from  the  grotto,  and  ouly 
before  it.  Fear  and  hope  were  thus  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  possession  of  her  heart.  Now  was 
a  deep  shadow  thrown  between  them.  It  was 
the  recollection  of  Seiler’s  icy  coldness  when 
he  took  leave  at  the  castle  of  Hammarby. 
Thelma  trembled.  The  die  of  hope  showed 
its  blank  side,  and  it  retreated  in  a  deep 
abyss,  which  her  eyes  could  not  fathom.  An¬ 
other  ghostly  shadow  now  joined  the  former, 
and  assumed  gradually  Albano’s  figure,  com¬ 
manding  her  to  suppress  every  feeling,  and  to 
die  ;  for  he  alone  was  master  over  this  heart. 

Thelma  lay  motionless,  with  her  eyes  clos¬ 
ed  ;  her  cheeks  had  ceased  to  burn,  as  well 
as  her  heart ;  and  all  was  cold  and  drear. 

“  Ah,  if  he  only  be  no  despicable  man,” 
sighed  she.  “Why  has  he  concealed  from 
us  that  he  is  married  ...  1  But  the  rumor  is 
perhaps  unfounded  ;  the  provost  has  said  no¬ 
thing  of  it.” 

Thelma  wished  to  put  only  one  question 
more  to  her  waiting-maid.  She  entered  now 
with  the  ordered  glass  of  water,  which  she 
had  been  very  long  in  bringing ;  for  Count 
Albano  had  met  her,  and  desired  to  know 
how  his  bride  was,  and  she  had  not  been  able 
to  get  away  from  him  very  soon. 

“  Hear,  Anna,”  began  Thelma,  without 
any  farther  introduction ;  “  if  the  story  you 
told  me  is  true,  can  you  then  explain  to  me 
why  it  is  that  Provost  Frenkman,  who  gene¬ 
rally  likes  to  tell  news,  has  not  told  a  syllable 
of  it  here 

“  Oh,  I  can  easily  imagine,”  answered 
Anna,  “  the  reason  of  that.  You  know,  my 
lady,  that  the  architect,  when  he  comes  back, 
is  to  stay  here  at  the  castle  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  provost  has  declined  taking 
him  into  his  house  on  account  of  Miss  Alf¬ 
hild;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
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should  speak  of  his  own  affairs  here  at  the  cas¬ 
tle.  No,  that  is  certain,  and  this  the  more  so, 
since  the  very  same  evening  when  Stina  was 
in  the  room  to  wait — the  Norwegian  had  left 
• — the  provost  said  to  Captain  Oernroos,  as  if 
accidentally:  ‘Hear,  Sebastian;  the  matter 
is  by  no  means  so  certain.  This  Norwegian 
cattle-dealer  is  a  great  story-teller ;  and  I 
have  never  liked  scandal.  If  the  architect 
had  said  himself,  that  he  was  married,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  it ;  but  if  he  is  not,  we 
should  do  him  no  agreeable  service  by  telling 
that  he  is.  And,  therefore,’  said  he,  ‘  I 
would  advise  that  no  one  in  my  house  should 
spread  this  rumor  among  the  people.’  Stina 
now  knew  how  matters  stood,  for  the  provost 
gave  her,  at  the  same  moment,  a  wink  with 
the  eye,  (hat  she  came  near  fainting  herself ; 
she  collected  herself,  however,  but  she  trem¬ 
bled  so  much  when  she  offered  a  dish  to  the 
provost,  that  he  looked  at  her  kindly,  and 
said:  ‘  You  must  not  take  things  at  once  so 
much  to  heart,  Stina  !  I  only  mean  to  say, 
that  the  rumor  of  the  marriage  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  should  not  be  spread  from  here  ;  for  this 
talk  might  injure  Mr.  Seiler!’  Stina  bowed 
behind  the  chair  as  low  as  she  could,  and 
thanked  heaven  when  the  gentlemen  left  the 
tatfe,  and  she  could  go  into  the  kitchen  to 
breathe  freely.  If  we  now  put  all  things  to¬ 
gether,  then  we  see,  my  lady,  that  all  is  very 
plain  and  natural.” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  Anna,  you  are  not  without 
sagacity;  but,  as  the  provost  does  not  wish, 
at  any  event — and  I  think  he  is  entirely 
right — that  such  rumors  should  come  from  his 
house,  you  will  see  yourself  that  it  is  your 
duty  to  be  silent  likewise,  on  what  you  have 
heard  from  your  sister.  And  I,  too,  shall 
speak  to  no  one  of  this  matter,  which  in  fact 
does  not  concern  us  at  all.” 

“No,  my  lady,  it  does  not  concern  us  at 
all ;  but  poor  Miss  Alfhild  has  so  much  more 
concern  in  it,”  replied  Anna.  “You  can 
think  that  her  grief  about  this  abominable 
man  will  break  her  heart.  And  is  it  not 
shameful  that  he  deceived  her  in  this  horrible 
manner  I  It  is  indeed  a  shame  for  a  married 
man.  “  But  you  know,  my  lady,  that  I  can 
keep  a  secret.” 

After  Anna  had  given  her  the  glass  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  finished  her  speech,  she  withdrew, 
and  Thelma  was  left  alone  with  the  stream  of 
her  thoughts.  She  had  never  believed  that 
the  proposition  of  the  count,  to  let  the  archi¬ 
tect  stay  at  the  castle,  would  be  accepted,  as 
her  aunt  was  always  opposed  to  it ;  but  after 
what  she  had  heard  from  Anna,  she  doubted 
of  it  no  longer,  for  it  was  very  natural  that 
the  provost,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
could  not  take  the  architect  into  his  house. 
It  was,  therefore,  certain  that  he  would  come 
and  live  under  the  same  roof  with  her,  and 
that  she  should  see  and  hear  him  every  day. 
Thelma  made  an  effort  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  this  subject  upon  Alfhild.  The  kind, 


good,  dear  Alfhild — what  might  be  her 
sufferings  1  Thelma  felt  it  deeply,  and  the 
only  thing  that  was  incomprehensible  to  her, 
was,  that  she  had  not  long  before  observed 
that  Alfhild  loved  her  guest.  She  certainly 
believed  him  unfettered  by  any  tie,  and  he 
had  perhaps  practised  his  dangerous  art  upon 
her  also. 

“  No,  he  is  not  a  good  man  ;  he  is  a  ...  ” 

Thelma’s  thoughts  here  stopped  ;  a  bitter 
pain  gnawed  at  her  heart,  for  it  was  here 
where  all  her  efforts  to  excuse  him  concen¬ 
trated  as  in  a  focus  ;  and  it  is  a  painful  feel¬ 
ing  to  be  obliged  to  despise  him,  whom  one 
loves. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
seiler’s  return. 

Uncle  Sebastian  marked  the  past  day  with 
a  large  cross  ip  the  almanac.  It  was  the 
twelfth  of  April,  a  real  day  of  sorrow.  His 
old  faithful  horse,  which  like  a  dear  comrade, 
had  shared  joy  and  sorrow  with  him,  had 
grown  so  decrepid  by  age,  that  he  had  been 
obliged — though  with  a  heavy  heart — to  con¬ 
demn  him  to  death  ;  and  it  had,  this  morning, 
been,  with  all  solemnity,  shot  through  the 
head,  which  put  an  end  to  all  the  sufferings 
of  a  useless  life. 

Uncle  Sebastian,  who  no  longer  possessed 
many  beings  to  whom  he  was  devoted  with 
true  affection,  had  loved  the  old  horse  par¬ 
ticularly  ;  and  it  might  be  almost  said,  that 
Alfhild  and  this  old  horse  were  the  only  ob-; 
jects  of  his  care.  To  this  was  added,  that' 
uncle  Sebastian,  being  himself  old,  could  not 
help  thinking  that,  after  Polle  was  gone,  his 
turn  would  come.  All  this  had  put  the  old 
man  so  much  out  of  humor,  that,  in  order  to 
indulge  undisturbed  in  his  thoughts,  he  lock¬ 
ed  himself  up,  and  did  not  want  to  see  any 
body. 

The  provost  was  absent  on  a  journey  of 
business;  Alfhild  sat  alone  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  was  spinning,  but  the  fine  thread 
she  drew  from  the  flax  would  not  become 
even,  and  broke  every  moment.  She  tied  it 
together  again  and  again,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Fatigued,  she  left,  at  last,  the  spindle  alone, 
let  her  hands  drop  in  her  lap,  where  she  me¬ 
chanically  played  with  the  scales  that  had 
fallen  down. 

After  a  few  moments  she  took  out  a  chain 
which  she  wore  round  her  neck  under  the 
kerchief.  To  it  was  appended  the  golden 
medallion,  holding  the  portrait  of  the  archi¬ 
tect.  Alfhild  held  it  up  to  her  eyes ;  but  the 
falling  tears  soon  covered  all  it3  features. 
“  Oh,  Seiler,  Seiler !”  She  uttered  this  name 
in  a  low  tone,  and  and  the  last  time  it  was 
interrupted  by  a  sharp,  continued  cough, 
which  she  could  not  get  rid  of,  and  which,  in 
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Spke  of  all  applied  medicines,  grew  worse 
and  more  dangerous.  The  deep  grief  which 
gnawed  at  her  young  heart,  contributed  to 
increase  its  pain.  She  wished,  however,  to 
show  herself  strong,  and  would  not  allow 
herself  to  be  sick  ;  but  continued  to  attend, 
as  usual,  to  her  domestic  duties. 

When  the  painful  fit  of  coughing  had  ceas¬ 
ed,  she  held  the  picture  up  again,  and  after  a 
few  moments’  struggle,  she  touched  it  with 
her  lips  ;  but  during  this  her  limbs  were  sha¬ 
ken  by  a  light  chill,  and  she  pronounced  Sei¬ 
ler’s  name  in  a  painful,  wailing  tone.  At  this 
moment  the  door  opened.  Alffhild’s  mind 
was  far  away,  and  she  did  not  see  or  hear  till 
she  felt  herself  clasped  by  two  arms,  and 
pressed  to  a  heart  which  constituted  her 
world,  her  happiness  and  life.  She  rested  on 
the  breast  of  the  architect.  He  covered  her 
Burning  brow  with  kisses,  and  only  one  wish 
was  in  her  soul — this,  that  she  would  never 
awake  from  this  blissful  dream.  But,  alas ! 
she  soon  awoke  ;  the  image  of  Seiler’s  wife 
stepped  in  between  the  two.  With  the  whole 
force  of  her  delicate,  emaciated  hands,  she 
thrust  him  off. 

“  What  do  you  wish,  love  1”  was  all  she 
could  utter,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  she  turned  from  him  lest  he  should  see 
her  horror  at  the  sight  of  him. 

“  Alf hild,  is  this  you  1  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  1"  asked  Seiler,  and  stepped  back  with 
great  surprise. 

She  was  not  able  to  answer.  The  cough 
which  she  had  restrained,  broke  out  anew 
with  greater  vehemence.  The  architect  held 
her  in  his  arms,  though  she  strove  to  free 
herself,  and  showed  the  greatest  feeling  of  hor¬ 
ror  at  every  motion.  It  was  of  no  use,  his 
other  hand  supported  her  head. 

“My  only,  my  dearest  Alf  hild!  I  know 
not  if  it  is  perhaps  an  evil  dream  ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  you  have  not  been  careful  of  your 
health,”  said  Seiler,  complaining,  in  a  heart¬ 
rending  tone. 

Her  look,  which  met  his,  reflected  the 
affliction  of  her  mind  ;  her  Ups,  however, 
quivered  too  much  to  be  able  to  speak.  He 
conducted  her  to  the  sofa,  and  adjusted  its 
cushions  into  a  comfortable  seat.  The  pain 
at  her  heart  increased  while  her  physical 
pain  abated.  She  lay  still,  and  gave  rest  to 
her  body  and  soul ;  Seiler  stood  for  a  few 
minutes  silent  before  her. 

“  That  was  a  gloomy  and  singular  recep¬ 
tion,  my  dear,  beloved  Alf  hild,”  whispered 
Seiler  in  her  ear,  in  a  caressing  tone. 

She  answered  with  great  effort: — “How 
can  you  speak  to  me  so,  Seller, — so — sol — 
Know  that  I— that  I  have  found  out,  at  last, 
you  dissimulation; — you  are  married,  and 
speak  to  me  of  love  V’ 

She  buried  her  face  in  the  sofa-cushion, 
not  to  see  the  man  blush  for  shame,  whom 
she  adored. 

Yet  Alfhild  might  have  looked  up,  for 


Seiler  appeared  neither  ashamed  nor  embar¬ 
rassed  ;  the  only  sign  of  strong  emotion  of 
mind  was  the  deep  wrinkle  between  his  eye¬ 
brows.  He  lifted  up,  with  his  hand,  Alfhild’s 
face,  and  turned  it  towards  him. 

“  My  only  beloved,”  said  he  calmly  and 
composedly,  while  his  look  expressed  the 
warmest  and  holiest  confidence.  “  It  grieves 
me,  it  cuts  to  my  very  soul,  that  you  should 
have  heard  this  from  any  body  else  but  my¬ 
self..  I  was  induced,  however,  to  be  silent, 
through  a  hope  that  I  might  save  you  the  first 
pain,  till  the  affair,  on  which  depends  the 
happiness  of  our  future,  should  be  settled.  I 
now  see  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  calculation ; 
but  since  you  know  it,  be  patient,  pious,  and 
reasonable,  my  beloved,  and  do  not  believe 
that  I  stole  your  young  heart  to  deceive  it  in 
its  hopes,  and  rob  it  of  the  happiness  of  life. 
No,  Alfhild,  my  will  to  make  you  happy  and 
conquer  all  obstacles  that  oppose  your  hap¬ 
piness,  is  as  firm,  as  my  love  to  you  is  warm, 
pure,  and  constant.  The  time  I  spent  absent 
from  you,  has  not  been  spent  in  vain  A 
divorce  from  her,  who  was  my  wife,  is  in 
process  of  being  effected.  She  has  left  Nor¬ 
way,  and  if  she  stays  away  three  years,  the 
bond  is  severed  according  to  our  laws.” 

“  O  God,  what  do  I  hear!”  exclaimed  Alf¬ 
hild,  horrified  and  almost  motionless  for 
fright.  She  had,  for  a  few  moments,  listened 
to  Seiler’s  voice,  unable  to  interrupt  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  conduct,  which  was  so  calm, 
decided,  and  dangerous  to  her  heart.  “  A 
divorce  on  my  account !”  she  continued, 
“  Ah,  that  is  dangerous — that  is  sinful,  Sei¬ 
ler!  Is  she  then  so  disagreeable  a  woman, 
that  you  have  not  strength  enough  to  bear  the 
cross  which  you  yourself  have  laid  upon  your 
shoulder!  I  have  heard  her  spoken  of  in  the 
most  flattering  manner.” 

“Alfhild,  God  forbid,  that  I  should  con¬ 
firm  you  in  your  suspicions  !  Maria,  far  from 
being  disagreeable,  ranks,  on  the  contrary, 
among  the  best  of  her  sex;  she  is  beautiful, 
more  beautiful  than  even  you,  my  beloved — 
you  hear  I  am  not  partial — but  our  hearts  do 
not  understand  each  other.  We  remained 
cold  toward  each  other,  and  not  a  single 
spark  would  kindle  the  flame  in  our  breasts. 
There  was  but  one  tie  between  us.  We  had 
a  son,  but  God  hath  taken  him  away,  and  I 
have  seen  in  this  an  approbation  of  my  inten¬ 
tion,  which  I  had  already  before  conceived 
and  communicated  to  Maria.  I  will  not  con¬ 
ceal  from  you,  my  Alfhild,  that  my  wife  al¬ 
ways  loved  me,  as  I  have  heard  but  now. 
But  from  this  a  still  more  unnatural  relation 
arose  between  us,  and  we  both  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  only  expedient  for  U3  left, 
was  to  sever  a  tie,  entered  into  from  duty  and 
obedience,  the  minute  circumstances  of  which 
I  will  relate  to  you  anon.  And  now,  my  dear¬ 
est,  my  only  girl,  now  you  know  enough,  not 
to  disturb  you  any  longer.  Depend  upon  my 
love  and  my  honor.  After  three  years  I  shall 
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be  free,  and  as  soon  as  law  has  spoken,  we 
shall  celebrate  our  marriage,  and  I  shall  settle 
for  ever  in  your  country.” 

Alfhild  was  silent.  Singular  thoughts,  both 
pleasant  and  gloomy,  ran  through  her  burning 
brain.  They  could  not  become  arranged,  for 
they  had  no  resting  point  through  love,  which 
was  somewhat  shaken. 

Engaged  to  the  husband  of  another  woman, 
married  to  the  divorced  husband,  whose  wife 
must  mingle  her  tears  in  the  cup  of  joy — could 
that  be  right — could  it  be  acceptable  to  God 
— could  that  satisfy  her  innocent  heart,  which, 
in  order  to  be  entirely  happy,  must  feel  free 
from  every  wrong  and  disquietude  I 

Alfhild  had  no  answer  upon  Seiler’s  conso¬ 
lation  ;  the  main  thing  was  wanting,  peace, 
which  his  words  could  not  give  to  her.  She 
shook  her  head  with  a  painful,  sad  expression, 
and  put  it  upon  the  cushion,  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  as  if  she  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
ever  to  lift  it  up  again. 

“You  are  now  too  deeply  moved,  my  be¬ 
loved  Alfhild,  to  be  able  to  judge  rightly  of 
me  and  my  feelings,”  said  Seiler,  and  strove 
to  banish  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  which  he  felt,  when  he  saw  himself 
not  justified  before  her  who  was  to  cherish  no 
other  thoughts  but  his  own.  “  I  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  grow  better,  when  I  can,  daily 
and  hourly,  speak  courage  into  you.  You 
have  suffered  too  long  alone.” 

“Yes,  Seiler,  I  have  suffered  long  enough, 
but  not  alone.  Uncle  Sebastian  understood 
me  from  beginning,  and  sought,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  console  and  support  me  in  my 
reverse  trial.  But,  Seiler,  what  you  said  of 
speaking  hourly  comfort  to  me,  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  question  ;  for  my  father  has  stated 
to  the  count,  that  he  had  no  longer  room  for 
you.  You  are  to  reside  at  the  castle.  If  my 
father  was  at  home,  or  if  uncle  Sebastian  had 
not  accidentally,  on  account  of  some  grief, 
locked  himself  up,  we  should  have  certainly 
not  been  allowed  to  speak  together.  My 
father  is  very  angry  with  you,  I  know,  though 
he  never  speaks  a  word  about  you.” 

Alfhild  did  not  observe,  that  the  old  famil¬ 
iarity  which  had  formerly  prevailed  between 
her  and  Seiler,  had  imperceptibly  stole  in 
again;  but  to  speak  with  him,  and  be  cold 
and  reserved,  was  more  than  she  was  able 
to  do. 

“  By  heavens,  that  is  very  disagreeable 
news,  my  dear  Alfhild,”  answered  the  archi¬ 
tect  in  a  gloomy  tone.  “  The  castle  would  be 
the  last  residence  which  I  would  have  chosen 
myself,  since  I  return  here  a  different  man  in 
body  and  soul.  What  unhappy  accident  is  it 
that  leads  me  to  the  scenes  of  my  gloomy 
broodings  just  now  I  Singular — inexplica¬ 
ble  ! — ” 

He  seemed  to  speak  only  to  himself;  his 
look  flew  through  the  time  in  which  he  had 
been  absent,  and  through  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  with  him.  The  firm,  true. 


and  great  love  to  Alfhild,  it  was,  that  'had 
driven  away  from  his  soul'  all  feelings  of  re¬ 
venge  and  bitterness.  He  had  therefore  de¬ 
layed,  he  would  be  entirely  sure  of  himself, 
and  as  he  now  returned  with  the  firm  reso¬ 
lution  to  fulfil  the  obligations  he  had  entered 
upon,  now  that  only  the  hope  for  a  happy 
future  with  Alfhild,  was  the  star  that  shone 
for  his  heart ; — the  first  he  meets  with,  are 
the  doubts  of  the  beloved,  and  the  second  a 
summons  from  the  dark  powers  which  had 
once  carried  him  along,  not  to  let  thfc  oppor¬ 
tunity  pass  unimproved.  Seiler  rejected,  how¬ 
ever,  with  disdain,  every  thought  of  giving  up 
his  love,  which  he  had  sealed  with  a  vow,  for 
it  was  too  sacred  for  him  to  forget  it,  be¬ 
cause  of  other  passions. 

“  What  is  then  the  danger  that  awaits  you 
at  the  castle  V’  asked  Alfhild. 

“  Dangers  V’  exclaimed  he — there  is  no 
danger  !  But — but — Oh,  you  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  feelings  that  are  raving  here  !”  Here 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast.  “  Here,  my 
Alfhild,  it  has  before  raged  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea  in  a  tempest.  I  still  feel  the  beating 
of  the  waves,  but  it  is  no  longer  dangerous. 
No,  by  heavens,  it  is  not !” 

He  bent  down,  and  his  lips  touched  Alf- 
hild’s  brow.* — She  was  silent. 

“  And  you  say  your  father  is  angry  with 
me  1  He  has  no  reason  for  it.  I  was  not 
obliged  to  inform  him  of  my  circumstances; 
and  yet  I  gave  him  clearly  to  understand  that 
there  were  hindrances  against  the  fulfilment 
of  our  mutual  wishes,  which  might,  however, 
be  overcome.  He  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  my  statement.” 

“  But  this  is  asking  much,”  said  Alfhild, 
conciliating.  .  .  .  “  Appearance  was  against 
you,  when  the  Norwegian,  who  dined  here  one 
day,  spoke  of  your  marriage.  You  must  re¬ 
collect,  that  my  father  could  not  have  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  what  you  just  now  re¬ 
lated.  And  as  for  the  rest,  Seiler,  since  mat¬ 
ters  stand  thus — ” 

“  Yes,  since  matters  stand  thus,”  interrupt¬ 
ed  Seiler,  “  he  will  approve  of  my  reasons, 
and  not  be  unreasonable.  Three  years  are  no 
eternity.  We  both  are  still  young,  and  be¬ 
sides,  during  these  three  years,  I  will  stay  in 
Sweden  so  much,  that  my  Alfhild  shall  not  find 
time  to  cherish  gloomy  thoughts  till  the  sa¬ 
cred  bond  shall  unite  us  for  ever.” 

“  Ah,  Seiler,  many  things  will  have  changed 
before  this  time  comes.  I  cannot,  pardon 
me,  I  cannot  possibly  become  reconciled  to 
the  cruel  thought  of  having  obtained  my  hap¬ 
piness  at  the  expense  of  a  noble  competitor. 

I  pray  you,  speak  no  more  of  this.  I  start 
back  from  all  these  relations  ;  they  cloud  my 
understanding,  and  love  is  a  feeling  too  partial 
to  allow  me  to  give  decision  in  this  matter 
alone.” 

“What  decision  V’  asked  Seiler,  while  his 
lips  violently  quivered.  “What  do  you  wean, 
Alfhild’” 
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“  I  mean,  Seiler,  that  we  must  no  longer 
think  on  a  union,  of  which  we  have  at  pre¬ 
sent  hardly  the  right  to  speak.  The  future 
may  decide  this ;  it  will  develope  what  it 
bears  in  its  bosom ;  yet  we  must  not  lift  the 
veil  with  bold  hand,  and  load  our  hearts  with 
a  burden  still  greater  than  the  one  they  bear 
already.  Act  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
until  you  are  free,  and  have  again  the  right  to 
speak  of  love.” 

“My  Alfhild,  you  are  now  a  real  child,” 
said  the  architect,  while  he  tenderly  played 
with  her  locks.  “  To  act  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  !”  That  is  impossible.  I  have  your 
word  and  you  have  mine  ;  the  three  years  will 
soon  pass  over,  and  with  exulation  I  shall  then 
call  you  mine  before  God  and  men  !” 

“Yes;  but  till  then,  Seiler!” — Alfhild 
looked  beseechingly  into  his  eyes. 

“Until  then,  we  must  be  patient,”  con¬ 
tinued  Seiler  ;  “we  can  see  each  other  some¬ 
times,  but  not  so  often  that  it  would  give  to 
people  topic  for  conversation.  I  hope  you  will 
then  be  contented,  and  have  no  longer  any 
doubts.  We  have  also  done  what  our  circum¬ 
stances  demand  to  remain  undisturbed.” 

“Yes;  bnt  it  is  not  the  public  opinion 
which  we  have  to  fear  most.  The  voice  in 
our  own  breast  is  a  judge  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  world. — To  be  engaged  to  the  hus¬ 
band  of  another  woman  ! — My  soul  shudders. 
For  the  sake  of  my  rest,  my  peace  of  heart, 
for  the  sake  of  my  eternal  salvation,  Seiler, 
let  us  consider  our  connection  broken  off  till 
— your  divorce  is  obtained.” 

“Alfhild,  you  desire  a  thing  which  can 
have  more  dangerous  consequences  for  both 
of  us  than  the  scruples  that  now  make  your 
heart  tremble.  Consider  the  matter  well,  be¬ 
fore  you  form  a  resolution  which  is  to  be  de¬ 
cisive,  and  might  have  great  influence  on  me. 
Alfhild,  my  only,  beloved  Alfhild,  if  you 
could  look  into  my  heart,  if  you  could  see  its 
trembling  at  the  mere  thought  that  I  shall  no 
more  hold  your  hand  in  mine,  then  you  would 
suppress  your  childish  whims  for  fear  of  con¬ 
juring  up  again  the  wild  storm  in  my  breast, 
which  your  pure  love,  and  the  conviction  of 
belonging  entirely  to  you,  has  conquered  and 
overcome.” 

The  architect  was  silent ;  but  his  eyes,  in 
which  a  strange  dark  fire  glowed,  spoke  a 
powerful  language,  and  the  heavy  clouds 
which  chased  each  other  on  his  brow,  gave  a 
reflection  of  the  violent  storm  that  raged 
within  him. 

Alfhild  felt  an  uncertain,  sad  foreboding. 
The  word  of  concession  was  already  hovering 
on  her  tongue,  when  steps  were  heard  in  the 
lower  entry,  and  immediately  after,  Provost 
Frenkman  appeared  in  the  door. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SURPRISE. 

“  Ah,  your  obedient  servant,  Mr.  Architect, 
welcome  in  Sweden  !” 

We  know  that  the  provost  flattered  himself 
to  possess  a  certain  tact ;  and  he  would  have 
thought  it  a  mark  of  little  politeness  to  show, 
but  in  the  least,  the  vexation  he  felt  at  Seiler’s 
being  here.  He  was  to  suspect,  only  gradu¬ 
ally,  the  contempt  which  the  provost  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  “  hypocritic  adventurer .” 

Seiler  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  him. 
Both  gentlemen  touched  their  hands  slightly, 
not  without  visible  signs  of  embarrassment. 
Hereupon  the  provost,  casting  a  disapproving 
look  upon  his  daughter,  who  rested  on  the  sofa 
in  a  half-inclining  position,  said  : 

“  Your  position  seems  to  show  that  you 
are  not  well;  in  which  case  no  hostess  is 
obliged  to  do  the  duties  of  hospitality.  Go 
to  your  room,  I  excuse  you  for  to-day,  of  all 
domestic  duties.” 

Alfhild  rose.  She  was  so  wTeak  and  agita¬ 
ted  that  she  could  hardly  walk  through  the 
room.  But  when  Seiler  approached  to  give 
her  his  arm,  the  provost  advanced  quietly, 
took  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  opened 
himself  the  parlor  door,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
room. 

The  trembling  Alfhild  was  left  alone ;  the 
host  returned  to  his  restless  guest,  to  contin¬ 
ue  the  conversation. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Architect,  you  will  find  some 
changes  at  your  return.  Certain  reasons, 
which  delicacy  forbids  me  farther  to  explain, 
have  compelled  me  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  the  parsonage  ;  and  the  will 
of  the  count  is,  that  Mr.  Seiler  reside  at  the 
castle.” 

“  Indeed  ! — That  is  any  thing  but  pleasant. 
The  castle  is  far  from  the  place  of  building, 
and  that  is  very  inconvenient.” 

“  As  regards  this  inconvenience,”  replied 
the  provost,  “  the  count  has  fast  horses,  and 
Mr.  Seiler  has  no  doubt  had  opportunity  to 
practice  riding,  unless  he  prefer  to  use  his 
own  vehicle.” 

“  The  castle  will  not  and  cannot,  notwith¬ 
standing,  afford  the  pleasant  things  which  I 
enjoyed  at  the  parsonage,”  rejoined  Seiler, 
somewhat  encouraged  by  the  calm,  though 
cold  and  polite  manner  of  the  provost. 

“No,  that  is  true!  You  killed  here  two 
birds  with  one  stone,”  answered  Frenkman, 
in  the  bitterest  tone.  He  thought  Seiler  cal¬ 
culated  too  much  upon  his  politeness,  since 
he,  Seiler,  allowed  himself  to  provoke  him 
by  so  clear  an  allusion  to  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

It  pained  Seiler  to  have  offended  the  pro¬ 
vost,  and  he  wanted  to  try  whether  he  should 
succeed,  if  he  frankly  stated  to  him  his  pre¬ 
sent  position.  In  a  well  calculated  and  shrewd 
manner  he  began : 
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“  The  justice  of  this  reproach  is  for  me  a 
sure  sign  that  my  most  secret  thoughts  have 
been  frustrated  by  your  sagacity  ;  this  con¬ 
viction  gives  me  courage,  without  any  pre¬ 
liminary  remarks,  to  express  my  regret  that 
Norwegian  laws  dissolve  the  bond  of  an  un¬ 
happy  marriage  not  so  soon  as  the  Swedish, 
which  allow  that  all  may  be  settled  within 
one  year.  In  my  country,  one  of  the  two 
parties  must  have  been  absent  three  years 
before  the  other  can  sue  for  divorce.” 

Provost  Frenkman  looked  highly  surprised 
upon  his  guest ;  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
what  thoughts  and  resolutions  were  forming 
in  his  head.  He  answered  briefly. 

“  Then  you  intend  to  be  divorced  from 
your  wife  ;  that  is  not  at  all  handsome.” 

“  Handsome  or  not  handsome,”  answered 
the  architect,  with  a  slight  shade  of  vexation, 
“  this  step  is  no  doubt  the  one  most  correct, 
if  one  cannot  live  happy  together.  However, 
here  the  question  isnot  about  the  right  or  wrong 
in  the  matter  ;  this  I  have  settled  with  my  con¬ 
science,  and  our  laws  will  do  the  rest.  What 
1  wished  to  say,  and  all  I  have  just  mentioned, 
is  only  an  introduction  to  it,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  open,  candid  question  whether,  when 
my  marriage  is  dissolved,  and  I  ask  for 
Alfhield’s  hand,  you,  Mr.  Provost,  will  in¬ 
trust  to  my  care,  the  happiness  of  your  child, 
who  is  dear  to  me  above  all  things  here  on 
earth  V’ 

“  That  is  a  very  difficult  question,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  provost,  with  great  sharpness, 
“  indeed,  a  very  difficult  question  ;  I  there¬ 
fore  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  defer  the 
answer  till  a  more  proper  moment  presents 
itself  to  discuss  this  affair.” 

Seiler’s  blood  began  to  rise.  He  was  one 
of  those  natures  that  like  best  to  tear  all  fet¬ 
ters  to  attain  the  end  of  their  wishes.  A  vio¬ 
lent  storm  of  passion  raged  in  his  breast. 
Was  he  to  have  suffered  all  these  pains,  to 
have  passed  through  all  these  struggles, 
that  he  should  pine,  for  three  years,  in 
uncertainty  at  the  result  of  his  endeavours  1 
What  was  to  support  him  when  the  image  of 
Maria,  in  her  patient  sorrow,  with  her  dying 
child  upon  her  arm,  came  before  him,  entreat¬ 
ing  him  to  return  where  duty  and  love  called 
him  ?  No  comfort,  no  certainty  ns  to  the 
future  should  stand,  shining,  by  his  side,  and 
drive  away  the  dark  demons.  He  was  to 
remain  solitary,  as  he  was  now,  without 
other  company  except  doubt,  revenge  and 
recollection  of  the  victim  living  far  from  him. 
Was  it  possible  to  bear  all  this  1  Can  any 
pain  be  compared  with  the  torments  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  I  He  was  not  to  know  whether  a  re¬ 
ward  was  waiting  for  him,  when  the  goal  was 
finally  attained. 

In  the  convulsive  play  of  the  muscles  in  his 
face,  were  shown  all  the  changing  emotions 
of  his  mind,  though  he  strove  to  overcome 
them.  The  provost  had  never  seen  either 
him  or  any  body  else  in  such  a  state,  and  he 


was  surprised  at  this  tumult  of  passions. 
“  The  calm  and  smooth  appearance  of  this 
man,”  thought  he,  by  himself,  conceals  pas¬ 
sions  which  the  love  of  no  woman  is  able  to 
soften,  or  to  govern.  He  now  wants  to  be 
separated  from  his  wife,  upon  whom  the 
greatest  praise  is  bestowed  ;  a  time  might 
come  when  Alfhild  should  meet  with  the 
same  fate.  No,  indeed  !  This  is  out  of  all 
question.” 

The  silence  lasted  very  long.  Seiler  awoke, 
at  last,  from  his  dreams — he  awoke  to  reali¬ 
ty.  The  uncertain,  or,  rather,  not  very  un¬ 
certain  answer  of  the  provost,  stood  before 
him  in  all  its  clearness,  and  slowly,  with  sup¬ 
pressed  impetuosity,  he  remarked  : 

“  Am  I  to  consider  your  resolution  as  un¬ 
alterable,  Mr.  Provost  I  Is  there  no  other  tri¬ 
bunal  to  which  my  love,  my  offended  pride, 
can  appeal  I  And  Alfhild’s  happiness,  her 
peace,  her  life,  in  short,  her  whole  soul  that 
is  attached  to  me  for  ever,  faithfully  and  warm¬ 
ly,  have  they  no  claims  to  be  considered  by 
her  father  I” 

“  1  hope,”  answered  the  provost  with  a  cold¬ 
ness  which  deprived  Seiler  of  all  further  hope, 
“I  hope  that  Alfhild,  with  the  education 
which  she  received,  and  with  the  principles 
of  religion  and  virtue  which  I  sought  to  in¬ 
culcate  upon  her  from  her  tenderest  infancy, 
will  not  doubt,  for  a  moment,  what  the  duty 
toward  herself,  toward  her  father  and  the 
world,  demands  of  her.  It  is  possible  that  she 
loved  you  while  she  believed  you  free.  I 
know  this,  however,  not  For  certain,  for  I 
have  not  wished  to  touch  upon  that  subject; 
and  still  less  do  I  know  whether  her  feeling 
speaks  yet  at  present  for  you.  The  surprise 
by  your  sudden  arrival,  may  have  given  her, 
probably,  the  appearance  of  cherishing  feel¬ 
ings  which  are,  in  fact,  out  of  all  question. 
Indeed,  I  flatter  myself  with  the  thought  that 
she  has  too  high  an  opinion  of  herself  to  be 
the  betrothed  of  a  married  man,  and  that  she 
has  been  able,  long  ago,  to  banish  from  her 
heart  also  the  remotest  idea  of  such  misalli¬ 
ance. 

“  Is  it  this  you  hope,  Mr.  Provost  1  You 
may  possibly  be  right,”  interrupted  the  archi¬ 
tect,  who  exchanged  suddenly  his  warmth  for 
an  icy  coldness.  “Alfhild  will  be  strong 
enough  to  despise  the  man  who  ventures  his 
honour,  his  peace,  and  the  warmest  drops  of 
his  heart’s  blood,  to  possess  her.  She  will  not 
degenerate  from  her  first  mother.  Sigrid’s 
blood  flows  in  her  veins.  But  remember, 
that  Jeames  Leganger’s  spirit  is  hovering  over 
this  house,  where  he  drank  the  cup  which 
blackest  treachery  offered  to  him,  that  he 
might  drink  health  to  his  own  disgrace,  and 
consider  that  vengeance  does  not  die,  though 
it  lie  buried  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Do  not  awaken  the  dead  from  their  graves ! 
Until  now,  peaceful  grass  has  grown  on  the 
mound ;  let  no  storm  wind  pass  over  it 
and  tear  it  up.  May  there  be  peace  on 
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earth,  in  heaven,  and  in  the  souls  that  long 
for  it.” 

Provost  Frenkman  had  strong  nerves ;  but 
in  the  moment,  when  the  last  words  of  Sei¬ 
ler’s  deep  full  voice  died  away  like  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  a  violent  hurricane,  the  rolling  of  which 
is  yet  heard,  though  it  has  already  passed  by ; 
he  felt  in  all  his  limbs  a  motion  like  a  trem¬ 
bling.  The  muscles  of  his  face  were  distort¬ 
ed;  cold  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow,  as  he 
recollected  the  first  Sunday  in  advent,  the 
broken  cup,  and  many  other  things,  which, 
since  the  present  hour  itself  had  something 
appalling  in  it,  had  now  a  violent  effect  upon 
him,  and  shook  his  frame.  He  strove,  in  vain, 
to  drive  away  these  dark  thoughts ;  he  could 
not  succeed,  however  much  he  strove  to  con¬ 
sider  them  mere  superstitions. 

“  Mr.  Seiler - Mr.  Architect,”  began  he 

at  last,  in  a  somewhat  wavering  voice,  “  I 
know  not  how,  or  in  what  manner,  you  have 
come  to  know  family  circumstances  which 
have  long  slumbered,  and  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  affair,  nor  will  I  ask 
for  it ;  but  I  think  that  no  prudent  man  will 
call  up  such  things,  which  must  be  entirely  in¬ 
different  to  him,  and  cannot  be  connected,  in 
the  least  manner,  with  the  present  events. 
We  are  no  children  that  can  be  frightened  by 
ghosts.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  ask  you  what 
you  intend  by  these  strange  allusions  1” 

“  What  I  intend,  I  think,  you  must  know  ! 
If  my  words,  however,  were  not  rightly  ap¬ 
plied,  I  have  nothing  farther  to  add;  for  if  this 
hour  does  not  bring  us  nearer  together,  another 
will  hardly  do  it !”  answere^  the  architect 
proudly,  and  seized  his  hat  with  a  degree  of 
self-control,  which  no  doubt  cost  him  much  at 
this  moment. 

The  provost  appeared  undetermined.  He 
was  like  a  man  who,  on  the  border  of  a  ditch, 
bethinks  himself  whether  to  jump  over  or  to 
stay  on  the  same  side,  because  he  does  not 
know  whether  the  leap  will  be  successful. 

“  Mr.  Architect,”  said  he,  hesitatingly. 

“  Mr.  Provost !”  interrupted  Seiler  ;  “  per¬ 
mit  me  to  bid  you  farewell,  and  to  thank  you 
for  the  kindness  which  you  showed  to  me  at 
your  house  before.  What  I  mentioned  of 
your  family  matters  will  be  between  us. 
Words  like  those  we  interchanged,  one  does 
not  like  to  repeat,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  the  circumstances  which  made  me  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Jeames  Leganger’s  fate  in  Swe¬ 
den,  will  be  buried  with  me ;  for  though  1 
warned  you  before,  it  cannot  enter  into  my 
mind  to  wish  to  disturb  the  peace  of  your 
house  as  a  return  of  thanks  for  your  former 
kindness.  Yet  a  higher  power  rules  over  us, 
and  holds  in  its  hands  the  invisible  threads 
that  guide  our  fate.  By  it  all  things  will  be 
judged  that  appear  before  its  seat  of  justice.” 

Seiler  advanced  to  the  door  with  hasty 
steps.  When  he  was  already  on  the  threshold, 
he  was  held  back  by  the  provost,  who  said  to 
him  with  the  utmost  emotion : 


“  Mr.  Seiler,  we.  do  not  part  as  enemies. 

I  have  no  right  to  inquire  after  your  family 
connections;  but  I  begin  to  suspect  that  there 
is  a  bond  of  relationship  between  yourself 
and  the  man  whose  name  you  before  men-  4 
tioned.  Mr.  Architect,  I  am  a  man  who 
loves  peace,  and  am  an  enemy  to  all  violent 
scenes.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  with  all  my 
heart,  that  you  will  let  all  we  have  here  spo¬ 
ken  together  remain  between  us ;  for  my  re¬ 
lation  and  friend,  Captain  Oernroos,  lived  in 
those  unhappy  times,  and  his  memory  is  yet 
filled  with  many  pictures  and  suspicions  re¬ 
specting  that  period  ;  so  that  I,  who  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  affair,  but  only  wish  rest 
to  the  departed  shades,  should  be  worried  to 
death  with  the  stories  from  the  old  man,  if  he 
once  knew  that  a  second  Jeames  Leganger 
had  been  at  the  parsonage,  and  besides,  under 
circumstances  that  are  highly  gloomy  and 
dubious.  I,  who  have  lived  more  in  the 
world  than  my  good  Sebastian,  know  well 
that  the  dice  of  life  may  turn  up  very  singu¬ 
larly,  without  the  world  of  spirits  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  them  ;  and,  in  order  to 
convince  you  of  my  perfect  confidence  in 
you,  I  wish  to  make  the  agreement  with  you, 
in  all  secrecy,  that,  when  you  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  decree  of  divorce,  you  may  re¬ 
new  your  suit  for  Alf  hild.  If  the  girl  remain 
faithful,  and  you  persevere  in  your  intention, 
it  may  be  done  in  God’s  name.  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor,  the  most  sacred  thing  I 
can  pledge,  that  whatever  course  things  may 
take,  you  shall  have  Alf  hild  for  your  wife,  if 
she  will  have  you,  and  your  present  tie  is 
completely  severed.” 

“This  promise  comes  late  enough,”  replied 
Seiler,  with  a  peculiar  twitching  of  the  under 
lip.  “  I  accept  it,  however,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  shall  demand  the  fulfilment  of  your 
promise,  when  the  hour  for  it  is  come.” 

There  was  something  cold,  almost  sneer¬ 
ing,  in  the  tone  of  the  architect.  With  a 
half  bow,  he  stepped  over  the  threshold,  and 
hastened  through  the  entry,  to  throw  himself 
into  his  cabriolet,  that  had  remained  unhar¬ 
nessed. 

When  he  passed  Alfhild’s  window,  he  saw 
her  sitting  thereat,  with  her  head  resting 
on  one  of  her  hands,  wrapt  in  melancholy 
thoughts. 

When  she  heard  him,  she  started  and  look¬ 
ed  up.  The  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks; 
she  looked  with  a  painful  expression  upon  the 
beautiful  figure  of  Seiler,  who,  with  pale 
countenance,  hastened  past,  and  saluted  her 
only  with  a  light  motion  of  his  hand  toward 
his  head-cover. 

“What  was  that  I”  exclaimed  she,  rubbing 
her  eyes  as  if  she  wished  to  chase  away 
some  illusion.  “Was  that  Seiler  I  Is  it 
possible  that  hearts  can  be  estranged  in  less 
than  an  hour  I  Ah,  it  is  my  father,”  sighed 
she,  “who  has  brought  this  about!” 

When  the  provost  had  re-entered  the  rpom, 
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he  exclaimed:  “He  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow! 
He  would  be  capable  to  undertake  the  ut¬ 
most  !  God  preserve  my  peaceful  house  from 
the  fate  of  becoming  the  scene  of  events 
such  as  passed  here  fifty  years  ago! — But 
what  fate  can  have  brought  him  here  I — fate  I 
Nonsense — fate  I — Do  I  also  come  now  upon 
the  hateful  subject  which  Sebastian  is  con¬ 
tinually  harping  upon  1 — (Perhaps  I  may  yet 
be  converted  to  the  same  belief.)  However, 
fate  or  no  fate,  destiny,  God’s  providence,  or 
what  else  it  may  be  called, — singular  is  the 
matter,  notwithstanding  !  And  it  is  just  as 
singular  that  I  suddenly  feel  myself  attracted 
toward  the  man  with  irresistible  power,  but 
at  the  same  time,  also  repulsed  by  certain 
glances  of  his  eyes,  and  certain  features  of 
his  face.  To  provoke  such  a  nature  would 
be  impolitic,  which  a  man  of  some  expe¬ 
rience  must  never  allow  himself  to  be.  I 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  give  him  my  pro¬ 
mise.  In  four  years — and  his  affairs  regard¬ 
ing  the  divorce  cannot  possibly  be  arranged 
before — many  things  may  be  altered. — The 
main  thing,  for  the  present,  is  to  be  silent. 
My  family,  'my  honour,  and  clerical  dignity, 
require  that  no  stories  should  be  spread 
abroad.  People  have  always  enough  to  tell, 
without  giving  them  topics  for  it.” 

While  the  provost  thus  soliloquized,  Seiler’s 
cabriolet  Hew  towards  the  castle  ;  but  he  sat 
in  it  more  resembling  a  statue  than  a  man. 
That  defying  expression  was  still  about  his 
mouth  ;  his  cheeks  did  not  resume  their  colour, 
nor  his  eyes  their  fire,  till  his  cabriolet  flew 
rattling  over  the  stone  pavement  of  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  castle,  and  at  one  of  the  windows 
a  certain  face,  well  known  to  himself  and  us, 
showed  itself.  Yet  then  bo  fire  glowed  in 
Seiler’s  eyes,  but — bright  flames  flashed  up 
in  those  whose  gaze  was  fixed  on  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SEILER  AT  THE  CASTLE. 

“Well,  my  brother,  is  not  the  person  who 
alights  there  from  the  cabriolet,  our  genteel 
architect asked  the  Baroness  Ravenstein, 
while  she  put  on  her  spectacles  and  directed 
her  eyes  from  the  traveller,  upon  the  count, 
who  sitting  at  some  distance  at  a  tabie,  was 
engaged  in  making  a  plan  for  a  new  stable. 

The  count  went  to  the  window,  and  saw 
as  he  smiled  graciously,  and  nodded  to  the 
architect,  that  it  was  so. 

“  Yes,  indeed,  there  he  is  !”  said  the  count. 
“  If  he  had  not  come  now,  he  would  have 
lost  the  building  of  the  church  at  Ham- 
marby  ;  for  1  was  on  the  point — but — He 
is  a  very  handsome,  skilful  young  man, 
and  he  comes  just  in  good  time  to  assist 
mo  in  making  the  plan  for  the  new  out-build¬ 
ing.” 


The  countess  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  followed,  with  motherly  attention, 
the  expression  of  Albano’s  face.  He  stood  in 
the  middlieof  the  room,  busily  engaged  in  his 
favourite  occupation,  which  consisted  in  teaz- 
ing  the  favourite  lap-dog  of  his  mother  ;  but  at 
the  first  mention  of  the  arrival  of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  he  gave,  suddenly,  the  poor  dog  a  violent 
kick,  and  looked  at  the  same  time  like  an 
irritated  tiger. 

The  countess  said  nothing ;  she  felt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  sudden  change  in  her  son  from 
thoughtless  quietude,  into  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment,  was  partly  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the 
architect,  and  it  was  not  the  first  time  that 
the  countess  observed  the  aversion  which  her 
son  had  against  him.  She  did  not  know  the 
cause  of  it,  but  hoped,  however,  to  find  it  out 
at  last. 

A  few  moments  after,  steps  were  heard 
in  the  adjoining  room,  and  the  count  himself 
opened  the  door  of  the  parlor,  to  give  a  wel¬ 
come  to  Mr.  Seiler. 

The  architect  did  not  fail  to  make  the  deep¬ 
est  bows  in  all  directions,  but  he  did  it  with 
an  ease  and  a  manner,  far  from  all  restraint, 
which  made  his  whole  appearance  attractive. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  in  his  face, 
of  the  violent  emotions  which  he  had  just 
now  undergone  at  the  parsonage.  His  tra¬ 
velling  coat,  garnished  with  rich  cords,  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  cavalry-officer,  which 
pleased  particularly  the  baroness,  who  took 
much  delight  in  this  class  of  the  sons  of 
Mars. 

Hereupon  our  hero  made  some  handsome 
excuses  for  his  unpardonable  boldness  in  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  ladies  in  his  travelling  cos¬ 
tume  ;  but — he  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“  But  Mr.  Architect  did  not  know  where  to 
make  toilet,”  interrupted  the  count,  to  help 
him  out  of  this  dilemma.  “  That  is  the  fault 
of  old  Borgstedt,  who  has  not  paid  attention, 
though  he  had  directions,  to  show  to  Mr. 
Seiler  his  room  in  the  north-wing.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe,  you  are  handsome  enough  as 
you  are.  Please,  sit  down  by  me ;  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you.  You  have  been  at  the  par¬ 
sonage  V’ 

“  Yes — I  had  the  honour,  in  passing  by,  to 
thank  Provost  Frenkman  fot  the  hospitality 
shown  to  me  ;  but,  as  I  heard  that  your  lord- 
ship  had  been  pleased  to  surprise  me  with  a 
change  of  my  residence,  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  my  horse  unharnessed,  but  immediately 
continued  on  my  way  hither.” 

“  Well,  that  is  good.  But  you  have  let  us 
wait  for  you  very  long.” 

“Yes,  it  is  true,  somewhat;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  weather  has  as  yet  not  been  favour¬ 
able  for  building.  But  now  I  will  proceed 
with  it  with  double  force.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  make  all 
effort,  after  you  have  once  begun ; — but  now 
come  here  and  cast  a  glance  at  my  plan ;  you 
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will  not,  perhaps,  dispute  my  talent  for  archi¬ 
tecture.  I  intend  to  build  a  new  stable ; 
what  do  you  think  of  this  plan  I” 

Seiler  made,  with  great  politeness,  his  ob¬ 
jections  and  changes,  and  the  count  was 
highly  delighted  at  the  insight  he  gained  by  it. 

During  this  time,  Count  Albano  had  so 
much  overcome  his  first  impressions  of  Sei¬ 
ler’s  arrival,  that,  according  to  his  precon¬ 
ceived  plan,  he  stepped  to  the  table  and  ap¬ 
peared  as  unembarrassed  as  possible,  to  view 
the  bold  objections  and  the  new  lines  which 
the  architect  had  made  through  the  plan  of 
the  old  count. 

“  It  gives  me  great  joy.  Sir  Count,  to  see 
you  restored,”  remarked  Seiler,  while  with 
a  hasty  glance,  he  viewed  Albano’s  angular 
features.  They  were  apparently  calm,  like 
those  of  the  architect;  at  times,  however, 
evil  looks,  unobserved  by  the  rest,  fell  upon 
each  other  from  the  eyes  of  each. 

“You  find,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Seiler,  that  Al¬ 
bano  looks  now  in  better  health  than  at  the 
time  you  left  Hammarby,”  said  the  old  count. 
“  This  is,  however,  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
you  can  also  congratulate  him,  for  he  is  be¬ 
trothed  to  his  charming  cousin,  lady  Raven- 
stein.” 

“  Indeed  1”  The  eyes  of  Seiler  sparkled 
as  brightly  as  if  he  were  himself  the  bride¬ 
groom,  and  his  congratulations  breathed  no¬ 
thing  but  the  choicest  rose-fragrance. 

The  countess,  who  thought  the  familiar 
tone  of  the  count  toward  the  architect,  very 
improper,  seemed  to  be  least  satisfied  ;  and 
it  struck  her  as  still  more,  improper  that  the 
count  invited  the  gentleman  to  remain  in 
the  parlor  in  his  travelling  attire,  a  thing 
which  offended  all  rules  of  propriety.  Seiler 
pacified  her,  however,  on  this  point,  for  he 
himself  found  it  improper  to  try  her  patience 
any  longer  ;  and  after  having  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  the  count  in  regard  to  the  plan,  he  with¬ 
drew  to  take  possession  of  his  room. 

The  countess,  in  whose  estimation  he  had, 
for  the  moment,  risen  by  this  proof  of  his 
sense  of  propriety,  turned  her  head  a  little, 
and  seemed  even  to  wish  to  smile  with  her 
pale  lips,  while  she  said  to  the  architect  that 
they  would  be  happy  to  see  him  at  tea,  which 
would  be  served  at  eight. 

As  Seiler  passed  over  the  court-yard  to  the 
north  wing,  which  he  was  to  occupy,  he  again 
cast  a  glance  towards  a  certain  window  in  the 
east  wing.  The  same  form  appeared  there, 
but  vanished  again  suddenly  ;  and  behind  the 
quickly  closed  casement  Thelma  stood  now 
with  a  heart  beating,  far  more  than  on  the 
day  when  she,  a  year  before,  viewed  the  dan¬ 
gerous  architect  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  meantime,  Seiler  was  received  by 
old  Borgstedt,  who  excused  his  delay  by  some 
necessary  business  he  had  been  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  but  now,  with  great  zeal,  opened  the 
door  to  the  small  handsome  rooms,  which 
were  intended  for  the  architect. 


Seiler  expressed  his  perfect  satisfaction 
with  them,  and  took  immediate  possession  of 
them  by  ordering  his  things  to  be  carried  here, 
and  taking  all  the  trifles  from  his  pockets. 
Among  them,  Borgstedt’s  sharp  eye  noticed, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  the  same  pocket- 
book  which  Count  Albano  had  had  lying  be¬ 
fore  him  on  the  table  in  that  stormy  night, 
when  Borgstedt  entered  the  grotto. 

“Ah,  do  things  stand  thus  I”  thought  the 
old  man,  while  a  ray  of  light  fell  into  the  la¬ 
byrinth  of  conjectures,  in  which  he  had  long 
been  roaming  about,  without  finding  an  out¬ 
let.  “  It  belongs,  then,  to  the  architect — was 
forgotten  by  him  and  found  by  the  count,  who 
opened  it  and  found  there  things  that  were 
sufficient  to  shatter  his  understanding.  I 
wonder  what  the  young  count  will  come  to 
now,  that  the  enemy  is  in  the  house,  since 
such  a  mere  trifle  could  turn  his  head.  And 
this  was — hm  !  hm  !  I  don’t  understand  ! 
They  cannot  have  interchanged  love-letters- 
I  will  stake  my  life  on  it ;  they  have  not  yet 
gone  so  far.” 

Seiler  was  too  busy  with  himself  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  old  Borgstedt ;  and  as  the  latter 
soon  found  it  proper  to  continue  his  musings 
in  his  own  room,  instead  of  indulging  in  them 
in  the  room  of  the  architect,  he  asked  whe¬ 
ther  the  guest  had  any  farther  commands,  and 
after  a  few  trifling  questions  and  answers,  he 
withdrew. 

As  soon  as  Seiler  was  alone,  he  barred  the 
door,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa.  In  this 
moment  he  threw  off  also  hi3  mask.  It  was 
painful  to  see  the  tumult  that  arose  in  his  fea¬ 
tures,  heretofore  so  calm.  They  were  first 
shrouded  in  dark  night ;  gradually,  however, 
a  sneering  smile  developed  itself.  Hereupon 
day  conquered  night,  the  shadows  vanished, 
and  it  grew  light  enough  to  see  the  struggle 
between  the  outward  and  inward  powers,  that 
fiercely  attacked  each  other.  The  eyes  shot 
fire,  the  brow  glowed,  the  lips  were  contort¬ 
ed  convulsively,  and  the  teeth  behind  them 
gnashed. 

In  the  breast  of  the  architect,  which  but  a 
short  time  before  had  been  an  abode  of  love 
and  peace,  the  visit  at  the  parsonage  had 
awakened  a  number  of  hostile  powers,  which, 
bridled  by  him  during  his  visit  to  the  noble 
family,  had  now  free  scope,  and  began  to  rage 
so  violently,  that  all  the  fibres,  pulses,  and 
drops  of  blood  seemed  to  try  their  strength 
against  each  other. 

The  architect  himself  was  not  conscious  of 
it,  for  he  was  an  involuntary  victim  of  his  own 
passions.  A  proud  selfishness,  the  universal 
foundation  of  the  male  character,  formed  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  his  feelings  and  ac¬ 
tions.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  imagine,  that 
he  was  offended  by  what  had  taken  place  at 
the  parsonage,  in  a  manner  which  can  be  com¬ 
prehended  only  by  him  who,  like  Seiler, 
wants  to  be  a  god  for  her  who  loves  him.  ' 
Eve  was  driven  out  of  Paradise  for  her  sin  ;  j 
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Alfliild,  however,  could  not  be  punished  so 
severely,  for  the  angel  who  guarded  the  para¬ 
dise  of  love  in  the  breast  of  the  architect,  took 
side  for  her,  and  would  have  certainly  con¬ 
quered,  if  the  allusions  of  the  provost  to  the 
state  of  his  daughter’s  heart,  as  well  as  his 
first  refusal  of  Seiler’s  sincere  and  open  re¬ 
quest,  had  not  provoked  and  offended  his 
proud  self. 

This  state  of  irritation  induced  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  allude  to  certain  events  which  he  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  done  in  a  calmer  state 
of  mind.  He  regretted  this  step;  but  the  cold¬ 
ness  and  indifference  of  the  provost  drove 
Seiler  to  madness,  though  he  was  yet  able  to 
conceal  it  under  an  external  cover  of  snow 
and  ice.  As  is  generally  the  case,  his  irrita¬ 
bility  was  yet  heightened  by  the  feeling  of  ha¬ 
ving  exposed  a  weakness  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
friendly  proposal  which  the  provost  made  af¬ 
terward,  found  no  longer  the  way  to  his  heart. 
Stormy  passions  and  gloomy  thoughts  barred 
it ;  and  it  had  come  with  him  so  far  that  he 
felt  a  sharp  pain  shoot  through  his  heart  at  the 
sight  of  Alfhild,  which  caused  him  to  pass 
by  her  only  with  a  light  motion  of  his  hand. 

Gradually,  however,  the  storm  in  his  soul 
subsided,  and  on  the  excited  sea  only  calm, 
regular  waves  beat  af  last.  The  architect 
passed  his  kerchief  over  his  brow,  wiped  the 
drops  of  perspiration  from  his  face,  and  sought 
to  collect  himself.  The  watch,  which  he  took 
up  mechanically,  showed  a  quarter  of  eight ; 
the  hour  for  tea  was  near. 

“  Oh,  Alfhild  !  Alfhild  !  Thou  angel  in  my 
distant  paradise,  do  not  deceive  me,  or  I  must 
banish  thee  from  it,  and  then  all  is  over — it  is 
over  with  both  of  us !  Let  thy  faith  be  firm 
and  unshaken;  but  a  four  years’  trial  does  no 
longer  satisfy  me,  and  I  will  not  grope  in  the 
dark  for  the  goal  after  which  I  am  striving.” 

With  these  words  the  architect  rose  and 
went  to  the  large  looking  glass.  He  stood 
there  for  a  few  moments,  viewing  his  features 
that  were  still  contorted  ;  obedient  to  the  hand 
of  the  master,  they  laid  themselves  soon  in 
the  neat  order  which  so  well  becomes  an  in¬ 
ferior,  when  he  is  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
high,  patronising  society. 

Seiler  dressed  himself  also  now  with  that 
care  which  he  always  bestowed  upon  his 
exterior,  though  he  seemed  not  to  lay  the  least 
value  upon  it ;  and  as  he  gave,  with  brush  in 
hand,  to  his  curly  hair  the  finishing  touch,  an 
expression  hovered  round  his  lips,  which  also 
the  most  unskilled  judge  of  human  nature 
would  have  taken  for  a  sign  of  great  self-satis¬ 
faction.  He  then  pushed  aside  the  window 
curtains,  and  looked  over  to  the  opposite  wing ; 
but  he  saw  nothing  at  the  window  but  the 
green  blinds,  which  were  tightly  closed. 

“  She  is  already  in  the  parlour,”  thought 
the  architect,  and  took  his  hat  and  went  down. 

When  he  entered  the  parlour,  it  was  already 
lighted  in  the  usual  manner;  three  candles 
burned  in  the  chandelier,  and  two  on  the  table 


before  the  sofa,  on  which  sat  the  countess  and 
the  baroness.  On  a  cushion  between  them 
lay  the  favourite  lap-dog,  who  received  alter¬ 
nately  the  caresses  of  both  ladies.  Opposite 
to  the  pug  dog,  who  was  half  asleep,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  with  her  back  to  the 
door,  sat  Thelma  stringing  beads,  which 
Albano,  standing  by  her  side,  took  with  his 
long  fingers  from  a  small  box,  and  put  on  the 
table. 

The  old  count,  as  he  was  always  so  called, 
though  he  was  yet  of  middle  age,  and  looked 
with  his  forty-nine  years  almost  as  young  as 
Albano  with  his  twenty  four — the  old  count 
was  walking  up  and  down  in  the  room,  with 
a  long  pipe,  with  a  meerschaum  bowl  to  it, 
in  his  hand,  pointing  out  to  old  Borgstedt — 
who  stood  with  his  back  towards  the  stove — in 
which  direction  the  new  road  was  to  be  laid  out, 
so  as  to  follow  the  border  of  the  piece  of  land 
that  did  not  belong  to  him. 

The  company  having  already  before  wel¬ 
comed  Seiler,  came,  at  his  entance,  into  no 
great  commotion.  Thelma,  however,  to  whom 
her  mother  whispered  :  “  The  architect,  my 
child  !”  rose  and  courtesied  politely,  yet  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  look  at  him.  The  thought 
that  Albano  was  watching  her,  embarrassed 
her  still  more,  and  hence  it  came,  that  her 
answers  upon  Seiler’s  polite  inquiries  after 
her  health,  and  his  congratulations  on  her 
bethothal,  were  very  much  confused.  She 
was  thankful  when  she  could  resume  her  seat, 
yet  this  she  did  in  such  haste,  that  the  wide 
sleeves  of  her  dress  passed  over  the  table,  and 
brushed  down  all  the  beads  which  Albano  had 
arranged  in  rows. 

“  But,  dear  Thelma,  pray  do  look  out !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  baroness  with  an  angry  look. 

“  Oh,  pardon  me,  good  Albano  !”  said  the 
confused  girl,  and  bent  down  to  pick  them  up. 
Albano  was  silent ;  some  convulsive  twitchings 
of  his  lips  indicated,  however,  the  violent 
excitement  of  his  mind,  which  perhaps  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  assuring  his  love,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  too  little  consequence  to  need  an 
excuse. 

Seiler  and  Albano  were  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  to  gather  up  the  beeds.  The  latter  ob¬ 
served  how  the  architect  every  time  he  de¬ 
posited  his  share  into  the  box  which  Thelma 
held,  cast  upon  her  supplicating,  speaking 
looks,  which  his  betrothed,  without  looking 
up,  seemed  to  answer  by  a  light  movement 
of  the  eye-lids. 

At  length  the  pearl-fishing  was  ended;  and 
all  sat  again  stiff  and  immoveable  on  the  ot¬ 
tomans.  Tea  was  now  served,  and  Thelma 
found  time  to  recover  herself. 

“  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  vice,  Mr. 
Seiler"!”  asked  the  count,  pointing  at  the 
same  time  at  the  gaming-table,  which  the 
servants  were  just  putting  in  order.  “  It  is  our 
usual  evening  entertainment  to  make  each 
other  bete,  and  if  you  feel  disposed,  we  will 
play  a  game.” 
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The  architect  answered,  with  a  polite  bow, 
“that  he  had  but  little  skill  in  playing  at  cards, 
but  that  he  would  take  pains  by  attention  to 
supply  what  he  wanted  in  practice.”' 

The  old  ladies  began  to  seat  themselves 
around  the  table  on  which  the  cards  and  masks 
lay  waiting.  The  golden  snuff-box  of  the 
baroness,  and  the  crystal  phial  with  eye-water 
for  the  countess,  together  with  her  cambric 
handkerchief,  were  put  on  the  table,  the  spec¬ 
tacles  were  wiped,  and  the  folds  of  the  silk 
dresses  arranged,  and  then  a  seat  was  given 
to  the  pug-dog  on  a  cushion  chair. 

When  the  ladies  were  ready,  the  count  and 
Seiler  took  their  seats,  they  cut  for  partners, 
and  the  architect  had  the  great  fortune  to  be¬ 
come  the  partner  of  the  countess. 

“  We  never  come  out  of  the  old  order,  sis¬ 
ter,”  said  the  count,  while  he  was  shuffling 
the  cards.  The  baroness  nodded  smilingly, 
and  was  so  condescending  as  to  offer  a  pinch 
of  snuff  to  Mr.  Seiler. 

While  the  monotonous  speeches  of  “  Bos¬ 
ton  ! — six  tricks! — I  passe! — Misere,”  &c., 
were  heard  at  the  gaming  table,  a  whisper 
might  be  heard  from  the  sofa,  which,  heard 
at  a  distance,  might  have  indicated  the  great¬ 
est  familiarity,  but  which  close  by,  proved  to 
be  an  intentional  belabouring  on  the  part  of 
Albano. 

“  Ah,  sweet  Thelma  !”  said  he,  “  how  in¬ 
dustrious  your  fingers  are!  You  work,  indeed, 
with  the  speed  of  a  machine.  But  your  eyes 
wrill  suffer  from  the  exertion.  Do  let  me  see 
them — you  do  not  turn  your  eyes  from  the 
flower  there  for  a  single  moment.” 

“  My  eyes  1 — those  you  have  seen  often 
enough,  Albano ;  they  have  nothing  new  in 
them  for  you.” 

Thelma  worked  even  more  busily  ;  being  a 
little  vexed  at  Albano’s  suggestion,  the  reason 
of  which  she  looked  through,  and  he  blushed 
slightly. 

“  Though  there  be  nothing  new  in  them  for 
me,  I  would  take  delight  in  the  sight  of  their 
beauty.  You  are  more  sparing  with  them  to¬ 
day  than  usual;  what  is  the  reason!” 

It  was  now  utterly  impossible  for  poor 
Thelma  to  look  up.  She  began,  for  embar¬ 
rassment,  to  count  the  stitches  on  the  pattern 
.  .  .  One !  two  1  three  !  four  !”  Her  hand  and 
needle  trembled  much. 

“  One,  two,  three,  four  !  You  seem  not  to 
mind  a  few  stitches  more  or  less,  or  you  would 
not  skip  so  many,”  said  Albano,  in  a  tone 
which  he  meant  to  be  jesting,  but  was  sharp 
Tike  a  two-edged  sword. 

“  But,  Albano,  you  censure  me  !” 

Thelma  took  away  her  pattern,  and,  with  a 
a  displeased  motion  of  her  head,  put  it  on  the 
other  side. 

“I  believe  I  am  not  so  fortunate,”  an¬ 
swered  he,  ironically,  and  offered  to  hold  the 
pattern  for  her. 

“  Ah,  how  warm  it  is  here !”  remarked 
Thelma,  observing,  with  anxiety,  the  dark 


clouds  that  were  gathering  on  the  brow  of 
her  betrothed. 

“You  have  been  working  at  the  eagle  for  a 
very  long  time,”  said  Albano,  after  a  pause, 
with  calm  composure,  “  and  you  have  nos 
even  begun  yet  the  swan.  The  pattern  does 
not  seem  to  please  you  at  all.” 

“  Though  it  does  not  please  me,  Albano, 
yet  I  work  it  because  it  pleases  you.  I  prefer 
working  at  the  other  part  which  resembles  so 
much  the  environs  of  the  grotto.” 

“  Do  yon  also  love  the  grotto,  Thelma,  and 
listen  from  there  to  the  waves  beating  against 
the  rocks  !  That  is  handsome  in  you,  and  I 
am  glad  that  our  tastes  agree  in  this.  We 
will  often  in  the  autumn  visit  it  together,  for 
it  has  the  greatest  charm  just  at  that  season.” 

“Albano’s  eyes  had  a  singular  sparkle  in 
them,  when  he  directed  them  upon  Thelma  to 
observe  her  closely;  she,  however,  rose  to  get 
something,  and  when  she  returned,  Albano 
troubled  her  no  more.  Sunk  into  a  sullen 
brooding,  he  sat  silent  in  the  sofa-corner  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MARIA  TO  BLOOM. 

"  Fredsberg,  April  30,  17 — 

“  My  noble  and  good  friend, — Three- 
months  have  not  yet  passed — and  three  months 
are  but  a  trifle  compared  to  three  years.  But 
what  is  it  that  Hong  for,  arrd  that  is  concealed 
behind"  the  veil  of  these  three  years  !  What 
else  but  the  irrevocable  decision  of  my  fate  ! 
I  do  not  long  for  the  judgment  being  pro¬ 
nounced  which-  stamps  the  seal  of  lasting  pain 
upon  my  poor  joyless  life — no  !  that  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  ;  this  would  be  an  unnatural  wish  from 
which  my  feeble  heart  is  recoiling.  And  yet 
I  count  the  slow  hours  of  the  day,  the  days 
of  the  week,  and  the  weeks  of  the  month, 
and  look  up  to  God  with  gratitude  at  each 
evenings  sun  that  sets  behind  the  barren  clifik 
Good  Bloom,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  being 
without  hope  and  without  a  future,  like  my¬ 
self,  can  yet  long  for  any  thing  !  I  do  not  see 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  must  be  indifferent 
to  me,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case  ;  yet  I  am 
more  impatient  than  ever,  and  wish  that  I 
could  give  speed  to  the  course  of  time.  Were 
I  but  able  to  comprehend  my  striving,  my 
longing  !  It  is  certainly  not  aimed  at  liberty, 
for  the  bird  whose  wing  is  broken,  no  longer 
soars  high — and  I  am,  indeed,  contented 
where  I  am,  and  must  be  so,  for  I  myself  in¬ 
sisted'  upon  leaving  my  quiet,  neat  household, 
Seiler’s  home,  and  upon  seeking  another 
among  strangers.  O  !  and  what  should  I  do 
in  a  place  where  every  object  that  meets  my 
eye,  or  that  my  hand  touches,  speaks  of  him 
for  whose  faintest  smile,  for  whose  slightest 
loving  look,  I  would  day  and  night  lie  at  hia  ! 


so 
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feet,  like  a  faithful  dog,  and  serve  him  like 
the  lowest  of  slaves'! — But  Bloom,  I  was  not 
granted  to  win  that  heart  which  beat  against 
mine  with  sincerity  but  once,  in  the  moment 
of  separation,  when  I  returned  to  him  his  vow. 
O,  it  is  hard  to  live,  but  also  hard  to  die  !  I 
<un  yet  so  young,  and  time  passes  so  slowiy  ; 
would  I  were  old  ! — that  it  is,  perhaps.  Bloom, 
which  I  wish  for.  I  have  certainly  wept 
enough,  suffered  enough,  to  thank  God  when 
i  shall  see,  one  day,  the  sun  set  for  the  last 
time. 

“  You  will  not  recognize  me,  Bloom.  You 
are  not  accustomed  to  find  me  weak,  and  hear 
me  complain  hopelessly,  nor  do  I  this  always. 
But  when  I  am  alone  with  my  God,  and  you, 
Bloom,  the  friend  whom  I  esteem  above  all 
other  men,  then  I  will  not  pass  for  better  and 
stronger  than  I  actually  am.  I  will  return 
your  confidence,  and  let  you  look  into  the' 
most  secret  recesses  of  my  soul. 

“  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  all  that  sur¬ 
rounds  me  ;  it  is  perfectly  suited  to  my  state 
of  mind.  Believe  not  that  I  spend  all  day  in 
sighing  and  dreaming,  and  that  I  have  en¬ 
tirely  lost  the  courage  and  power  to  bear  my 
sufferings.  No,  Bloom,  I  still  seek  to  apply 
my  time  in  the  most  useful  manner  possible 
for  me,  and  the  good  Eliza  assists  me  faith¬ 
fully.  She  is  so  simple,  so  pious,  so  true,  and 
without  possessing  education  so  called,  has 
so  correct  and  sound  a  judgment,  that  I  speak 
to  her  with  pleasure  on  those  things  which 
can  support  the  courage  of  those  bent  low.  I 
take  part  in  Eliza’s  domestic  duties.  I  have 
taken  her  youngestchild  under  my  care,  which 
is  as  old  as  my  departed  angel.  lie  sleeps  with 
me,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  and  delight  to  be¬ 
hold  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  little  one, 
and  to  let  his  little  plump  hands  toss  about  in 
my  dishevelled  hair.  Almost  every  day,  I 
pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  fishermen’s  huts; 
and  it  is  really  soul-elevating  to  see  how  its 
inmates,  now  that  the  sun  ha3  thawed  the  ice, 
are  preparing  for  new  activity.  The  men  put 
in  order  their  boats  and  nets  for  fishing — the 
women  help  them  in  it  as  well  as  they  can, 
and  the  outer  walls  gradually  begin  again  to 
be  covered  with  fishes  of  all  kinds.  All  is 
activity  and  joy,  thrift  and  contentment.  I 
often  feel  almost  envious  when  I  see  these 
housewives,  accompanied  by  their  joyous 
children,  go  down  in  the  evening  to  the  strand 
to  receive  their  husbands  who  beckon  to  them 
at  a  distance,  and  point  to  their  rich  booty  in 
the  boats. 

“  When  domestic  troubles  cloud  over  the 
heavens  of  life  of  these  beings,  they  are  borne 
by  them  with  patience,  for  they  know  nothing 
of  divorce ;  they  feel,  perhaps,  less  correctly; 
but  they  feel  happier  than  we  do.  They  de¬ 
mand  of  life  no  more  than  it  must  grant  them. 
Are  they  not  to  be  envied  1 

“  On  Sundays  we  go  to  the  chapel.  Althen, 
my  honest  host,  is  no  orator ;  but  he  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  interpreter  of  the  word  of  God,  and  his 


audience  understand  him,  for  he  knows  them. 
There  is  the  greatest  harmony  between  the 
shepherd  and  his  flock. 

“  One  aim  for  which  I  long,  approaches  near¬ 
er  every  day.  I  mean  midsummer-day,  a  fes¬ 
tival  which  we  celebrate  so  beautifully  in  our 
old,  dear  Norway.  They  celebrate  it  here, 
also,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  However,  it 
can  be  indifferent  to  me.  There  are  no  flow¬ 
ers  growing  in  my  sandy  desert.  The  roses 
in  my  heart  are  faded  and  scattered,  withered 
like  the  fishes  on  our  huts.  I  have,  however, 
yet  one  joy,  which  is  the.  thought  of  your  visit 
here.  I  must  be  so  candid  as  to  tell  you,  that 
I  miss  you  more  than  words  can  tell,  and  that 
I  regret  having  chosen  my  residence  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  you.  However,  I  have 
once  chosen  it,  and  it  cannot  now  be  al¬ 
tered. 

“  Have  you  received  any  news  from  Seiler  1 
You  may  communicate  it  to  me  without  hesi¬ 
tation.  Do  not  fear  that  you  will  give  me 
pain  by  a  candid  answer;  this  would  be  idle 
fear.  A  wound  that  has  not  yet  healed  can¬ 
not  be  opened  anew.  O,  Bloom  !  you  are  a 
happy  man,  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  love,  to 
love  for  ever — and  without  hope.  The  fate 
of  the  galley-slave  chained  all  his  life,  is  not 
more  cruel  than  the  certainty  for  a  warm  heart 
to  be  bound  with  invisible  fetters  to  a  cold 
one.  It  is  hardly  possible  ;  and  this  union 
calls  to  my  mind  the  horrible  picture  of  a  pu¬ 
nishment  in  use  with  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
which  always  made  a  great  impression  on  my 
mind  ; — this  was  that  a  living  man  was  doom¬ 
ed,  for  certain  crimes,  to  hold,  for  three  days, 
a  corpse  in  his  arms.  If  we  now  substitute 
for  three  days  a  whole  life,  then  this  forced 
connection  of  one  living  with  one  dead, 
gives  no  improper  emblem  of  the  union  of  a 
warm  heart  with  a  heart  that  is  cold  and 
torpid. 

“  Perhaps  this  is  a  feeling  and  thought  too 
fanciful  to  find  grace  before  your  calm  and 
clear  understanding.  Pardon  me,  then,  and 
remember  that  a  woman  is  no  man.  She  seeks 
a  friend  on  whom  she  can  lean  all  her  life. 
Her  heart  will  seize  upon  a  cloud,  when  re¬ 
ality  flies ;  for  alone — alone — she  cannot  be ; 
she  may  be  alone,  indeed,  with  her  pains,  but 
not  with  her  heart ;  some  one  must  live  there 
who  fills  it.  And  when  the  fair  feelings  have 
faded  in  it,  then  she  seeks  a  substitute  in  re¬ 
collection  ;  if  this  no  longer  suffices,  the 
thoughts  stray  even  farther  into  the  dark  re¬ 
gion  of  tradition.  Do  not  blame  the  women 
for  it,  ye  strong  men  who  want  nothing  more 
than  yourselves  and  the  power  within  you,  to 
drive  away  grief,  or  to  silence  it. 

“  Farewell,  good,  dear  friend  !  The  beams 
of  the  moon  will  shine  upon  the  solitary 
Fredsberg  only  twice  more  before  the  festival 
of  midsummer-day  will  come,  and  with  it  a 
joyous  day  for  me ;  that  of  Bloom’s  arrival ! 

I  shall  faithfully  watch  for  you.  Summer  has 
also  this  advantage,  that  one  needs  but  half 
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so  much  time  as  in  winter,  to  make  the  way 
from  you  to  me. 

“  Farewell !  You  will  be  welcome  to 

“Yours  truly.  Mama.” 

Bloom  had  just  returned  home  from  one  of 
his  wanderings  through  his  fields  and  mea¬ 
dows,  when  the  mail-carrier  from  town  deli¬ 
vered  to  him,  besides  various  other  letters, 
also  the  foregoing  one  from  Maria.  The  noble 
Bloom  was,  just  now,  more  than  usually  ex¬ 
cited  ;  his  way  had  led  him  past  Seiler’s  house, 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  enter  it.  The  restlessness  which  trou¬ 
bled  his  sick  heart  had  increased  only  still 
more.  Since  his  return  from  Ftedsbcrg,  he 
had  received  from  Maria  but  a  very  short  let¬ 
ter,  and  this  soon  after  his  arrival  home.  She 
had,  however,  promised  more  minute  ac¬ 
counts,  and  with  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro¬ 
mise  in  his  hand,  he  now  entered  his  study, 
and  locked  the  door  after  him. 

The  burning  pain  which  breathed  in  every 
line  of  Maria’s  letter,  found  a  response  in 
Bloom’s  true  heart.  He  suffered  unutterably, 
nay,  perhaps,  more  than  she  herself,  as  he  saw 
that  the  gnawing  tooth  of  grief  was  destroy¬ 
ing  the  most  beautiful  of  hearts  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  a  heart  whose  most  se¬ 
cret  wishes  it  was  happiness  for  him  to  fulfil. 
There  was,  however,  also,  a  certain  fortitude 
in  this  feeble  being  ;  this  gave  him  joy.  “But 
three  years,”  thought  he  ;  “  three  years  and 
more  she  cannot  possibly  stay  in  this  solitude. 
I  must  see  how  I  can  bring  her  nearer  ;  per¬ 
haps  another  abode  can  be  found  for  her.  She 
will  become,  in  this  solitude,  a  melancholy 
fanciful  dreamer.  Above  all  things  I  must  go 
and  see  her.”  So  thought  Bloom.  He  had 
thoughts  only  for  her,  and  not  for  himself. 

A  few  days  after  he  wrote  an  answer.  It 
had  cost  him  trouble  and  struggle  to  express 
in  his  letter  all  the  truth  and  warmth  which 
deep  friendship  can  utter,  without  betraying, 
at  the  same  time,  the  feelings  which  glowed 
in  his  heart.  These  remained  always  in  the 
background,  tearing  the  honest  Bloom,  who 
did  not  perceive  that  they,  like  the  invisible 
fairies,  hovered  on  his  fingers  and  his  pen, 
and  dictated  to  him,  and  helped  him  in  writ¬ 
ing.  The  earnest  Bloom  had  no  suspicion  of 
this  jest.  “  It  is  nothing  but  friendship,”  said 
he,  calmly,  as  he  sealed  the  letter.  It  read  as 
follows : 

“  Maria — (Let  us  state,  in  parenthesis,  that 
Bloom  had  puzzled  himself  very  much  how  to 
address  her — and  this  is,  indeed,  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  matter,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  say  either 
too  much  or  too  little.  Several  letter  sheets, 
with  the  trivial  words — ‘  Best’ — ‘  Good’ — 
‘Dear,’  &c.,  had  been  laid  aside,  because  all 
these  words  did  not  sound  to  him  so  well  as 
the  one  which  he  did  not  dare  to  write  down. 
At  last  he  had  satisfied  himself  with  the  one 
stated,  and  he  continued :) 
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“  The  unlimited  confidence  with  which  you 
honoured  me  in  .  . 

(At  the  word  “  honoured,”  Bloom  sat  a  long 
time  jvith  pen  behind  the  ear,  staring  at  the 
ceiling  of  his  room :  “  honoured  sounds  so 
stiff;’’  but  “delighted”  could  not  be  used, 
since  what  was  confided  to  him  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  give  delight ;  he,  therefore,  retained 
“  honoured.”) 

“ — with  which  you  honoured  me,  has  given 
me  a  few  hours  of  the  purest  happiness,  how¬ 
ever  sad  it  was  in  itself,  since  it  came  from 
you.” 

(How  these  words  came  to  be  on  the  paper 
so  fast,  Bloom  did  not  know  himself ;  his 
invisible  assistants  were  guiding  his  hand.) 

“  O,  Maria.” 

(“  O”  is  an  exclamation  which  all  men 
make  use  of,  and  this,  too,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  speaking  and 
writing,  in  love  and  in  friendship.  It  has  been 
now  adopted  so  generally,  and  has  attained  to 
just  respect,  that  no  one  dares  to  attack  it, 
wherever  it  may  occur.  It  was,  therefore, 
no  question  but  Bloom,  likewise,  might  use 
it.) 

“  0,  Maria,  what  I  have  suffered  the  last 
three  months  from  the  thought  of  your  solita¬ 
ry  life,  which  I  heartily  repent  having  prepar¬ 
ed  for  you,  I  cannot  express  by  words.  You 
will  hardly  believe  this,  since  you  think  me  so 
very  cold.  No,  Maria,  I  am  not  cold — much 
rather — too  warm ;  but  in  my  serious  manner, 
which  is  peculiar  to  me,  there  is  that  compo¬ 
sure  which  you  believe  cannot  be  interrupted 
by  storms.  But  you  are  mistaken,  and  you, 
above  all  others,  should  know,  that  a  calm  ex¬ 
terior  is  not  always  the  sign  of  a  calm,  cold 
heart.” 

(Bloom  now  read  over  what  he  had  writ¬ 
ten.  It  is  good,  thought  he  ;  a  friend,  a  true 
brotherly  friend,  may  have  the  right  to  speak 
of  his  heart.  So  far,  nothing  had  been  said 
in  the  letter  that  could  offend,  or  from  which 
the  most  sagacious  understanding  of  a  woman 
could  have  inferred  that  she  was  loved.  No, 
not  by  any  means !  All  was  well  considered, 
and  suited  to  the  relation  between  them.) 

“  But,  Maria,  let  me  now  speak  of  you.  I 
fear  the  solitude  in  which  you  live  at  present, 
affects  your  body  and  mind  injuriously. 
Though  you  have  not  delighted  me  with  any 
account  of  your  state  of  health,  yet  I  fear  that 
you  have  suffered  from  the  manner  of  life  you 
now  lead,  and  that  beside  the  grief  which  now 
overclouds  the  heaven  of  your  life,  you  have 
also  bodily  sufferings  which  affect  your  spi¬ 
rits,  and  produce  the  sad  tone  which  prevails 
in  your  letter.  Maria,  allow  me,  your  best 
friend,  who  neither  will  nor  can  flatter  you, 
to  tell  you,  that  a  woman  like  you,  a  woman 
with  that  great  power  which  I  esteem  far 
more  than  the  proud  strength  of  man,  should 
find  in  this  power  a  protection  against  the 
weakness  peculiar  to  your  sex,  of  indulging  in 
thoughts,  and  creating  them,  which  nourish 
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grief.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  by  any  means, 
that  you  have  lost  this  power,  that  you  entire¬ 
ly  give  way  to  your  fancy,  and  give  yourself 
up  to  gloomy  ideas.  Far  from  it.  But  as  I 
see  you  on  the  point  of  falling  from  the  height 
of  self-eontroul  and  fortitude,  on  which  I  saw 
you  standing  before,  encircled  by  a  halo,  I 
hasten  to  warn  you,  and  beseech  you  to  have 
regard  to  your  peace,  your  future,  your  noble 
and  beautiful  heart,  and  not  to  sacrifice  all 
this,  to  an  immoderate  grief,  which  might,  at 
last,  destroy  your  health,  and  bend  your  spi¬ 
rit,  which  has,  heretofore,  borne  all  sufferings 
with  so  much  fortitude.” 

(Bloom  again  ran  over  the  thoughts  he  had 
committed  to  paper,  and  was  most  particular¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  this  part  of  the  letter,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  warm  expres¬ 
sions,  might  pass  for  the  advice  of  a  Mentor. 
But  he  now  approached  a  subject  which  was 
more  difficult  to  treat  on.  Maria  desired  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Seiler.  Every  mention 
of  his  friend,  formerly  so  dearly  loved  by  him, 
caused  him  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  was  made  by  Maria.  How¬ 
ever,  this  point  had  to  be  treated  on  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  tried  the  pen  several  times,  and 
mended  it,  and  had  rubbed  his  forehead  al¬ 
most  sore,  he  continued  as  follows  :) 

“  One  thing  in  your  letter  I  would  call  a 
weakness,  Maria,  if,  in  the  same  moment  that 
I  feel  tempted  to  condemn  you,  I  was  not 
forced  to  own  that  your  desire  is  natural  and 
pardonable ;  I  mean  your  inquiry  about 
Seiler. 

“  I  have  received  from  him  two  letters ; 
the  first  was  written  on  his  journey  through 
Denmark,  the  second  from  his  present  place 
of  residence  in  Sweden.  ,  His  mind  was  calm, 
it  seems  to  me,  so  long  as  he  was  wandering 
through  Iceland  and  Fuhnen  ;  yet  this,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  has  changed  since  his  arrival  at  Ham- 
marby  ;  at  present  his  state  of  mind  is  a  rid¬ 
dle  to  me,  which  cannot  and  will  not  be 
solved.  However,  what  I  may,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  safely  assume  is,  that  certain  things,  un¬ 
known  to  us,  which  for  years  have  occupied 
his  thoughts  without  coming  to  maturity,  have 
now  approached  a  crisis.  I  know  not  why  1 
But  I  suspect  that  Seiler  is  playing  in  Sweden 
some  hazardous  game,  which  might  easily 
give  a  fatal  blow  to  his  future  and  fortune.  I 
hope  his  honour  may  not  suffer  by  it.  Yet 
natures  like  his  cannot  calculate  how  far  to 
go.  In  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  divorce, 
he  expresses  only  in  general,  a  great  predilec¬ 
tion  for  the  Swedish  laws,  which  settle  such 
matters  in  shorter  time.” 

(Here  Bloom  could  not  help  but  stop.  He 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
written,  partly  because  he  had  Come  to  speak 
on  a  subject  on  which  he  had  often  reflected 
himself — and  partly  because  he  found  his 
words  very  cold,  though  they  bore  the  stamp 
of  truth  on  them.  Yet  he  felt  that  the  matter 
itself  had  something  in  it  that  admitted  of  no 


warmth  of  feeling,  even  if  he  wanted  to  try  it. 
But  it  did  not  occur  to  Bloom,  that  this  icy 
coldness  was  only  to  be  found  in  his  heart, 
fie  did  not  act,  therefore,  what  he  had  written, 
and  now  passed  over  to  the  last  point,  which 
he  began,  almost  without  his  own  knowledge  : 
“  Dearest  Maria.”) 

“Dearest  Maria,  how  kind  you  are,  and 
how  warmly  I  do  thank  you  for  the  lines  in 
which  you  tell  me  that  you  miss  me,  and  long 
for  the  mid-summer  festival  I  God  willing,  I 
shall  be  with  you  on  St.  John’s  day,  and  I 
must  not  tell  you  how  I  long  for  this  joy,  and 
how  I  count  every  minute  ;  for  you  would  per¬ 
haps  smile,  and  not  believe  that  the  calm 
Bloom  knew  what  longing  was.  Yet  you 
must  believe  it,  knowing  what  a  solitary  life 
I  lead  here  in  Lindensberg,  on  my  fields  with 
my  horses  and  hounds.  It  is  true,  I  have  former¬ 
ly  been  just  as  solitary  as  now  ;  but  so  long  as 
Maria  lived  near  me,  I  did  not  feel  this  soli¬ 
tude  in  such  a  degree,  as  now,  that  she  is  far 
from  me,  and  no  friendly  voice  gives  me  a 
welcome  when  I  approach,  from  old  custom, 
the  white,  small  house,  with  green  blinds. 
Though  you  intrusted  to  me  the  key  to  this 
sanctuary,  yet  I  have  not  had  courage  to  enter 
a  single  time  into  its  solitary,  grove-like  re¬ 
cesses.  What  I  should  not  at  all  be  able  to 
bear,  would  be  the  empty  chair  near  the  stove, 
on  which  you  used  to  sit.  Your  image  is  con¬ 
nected  in  my  mind,  too  much  with  all  the 
things  and  places  of  youpjiouse,  to  allow  me 
to  bear  it  without  you. 

“Excuse  me,  Maria,  that  I  expatiate  so 
much  on  what  I  miss.  Man  is  always  selfish, 
when  his  own  dear  self  is  the  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  would  fain  speak  yet  more  on  this 
subject,  if  I  did  not  fear  to  incur  your  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“  I  have  a  plan  for  the  summer,  which  I 
will  communicate  to  you  when  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  It  concerns  the 
change  of  your  place  of  residence,  at  least  for 
some  time — for  a  journey  to  the  baths  or 
springs,  or  the  like. — You  must  leave  these 
cold,  gray  cliffs  ;  your  friend  cannot  allow  that 
these  should  sway  you  entirely.  The  people 
around  you  deserve,  no  doubt,  all  respect,  but 
their  souls  are  all  a  little  too  narrow,  they  have 
not  food  enough  for  the  mind.  A  noisy, 
changing  life,  I  like  as  little  as  you  do  ;  but 
an  almost  cloister-like  solitude  for  a  great 
length  of  time  is  injurious,  unless  it  is  shared 
by  another  loving  being.  Last  winter  you 
needed  the  deepest  quiet ;  but  to  stay  for  three 
years  in  the  same  place,  where  one  is  a  stran¬ 
ger,  would  be  a  little  too  monotonous. 

“  God  preserve  you,  Maria  !  For  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  peace  of  your  future,  you,  yourself, 
can  offer  up  no  warmer  prayers  than  are  daily 
offered  up  with  a  faithful  heart  by 

“  Your  sincere  friend, 

“  Bloom.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  EXPLANATION. 

“  Upon  my  honor,”  said  the  count,  who, 
having  returned  from  a  journey,  had  just 
taken  his  seat  at  table  ;  “  I  heard  yesterday, 
something  very  singular.  Fill  your  glasses, 
children  ;  I  will  first  tell  you  my  news,  and 
we  will  then  empty  our  glasses  upon  it.” 

They  all  looked  very  curiously  at  the  count, 
who  continued  with  a  significant  smile  : 

“  Yes,  indeed,  I,  as  every  one,  have  my 
spies.  A  marriage,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ! 
But  the  matter  was  kept  so  secret,  as  if  the 
point  was,  to  get  away  the  beloved  of  some¬ 
body  else,  rather  than  to  keep  what  is  already 
possessed.  And  whom  do  you  think  I  speak 
of  I  Of  nobody  else  but  Mr.  Seiler,  who  is 
married,  though  he  lives  here  with  us  like  a 
bachelor ;  and  moreover,  his  wife  is  said  to 
be  a  most  charming  woman.  But,, by  my 
escutcheon  of  nobility  !  He  blushes  like  a 
maiden.  This  is  the  handsomest  sign  of 
love  of  a  husband  for  his  wife,  which  I  ever 
met  with  !” 

“  Is  Mr.  Seiler  married  1”  asked  the  baro¬ 
ness  and  countess,  as  with  one  mouth.  Al- 
bano  opened  his  eyes  wide  for  astonishment, 
and  only  Thelma  looked  with  a  pretty  natural 
indifference,  upon  the  painting  of  her  empty 
desert-plate  ;  but  she  thanked  God  in  her 
heart,  for  the  talkativeness  of  her  waiting 
maid,  without  which  she  would  not  have  been 
able  to  suppress  evident  marks  of  surprise. 

The  question,  “  is  Mr.  Seiler  married  I” 
without  being  answered  immediately,  was 
followed  by  another. 

“  Why  did  you  keep  the  matter  so  se¬ 
cret  I” 

With  an  unembarrassed  look,  a  look  that 
also  in  the  worst  case,  knows  nothing  of  con¬ 
fusion,  the  architect  looked  around  and  said, 
as  indifferently  as  if  the  greatest  trifle  was  spo¬ 
ken  of. 

“  Yes,  I  have  been  married  already  four 
years ;  and  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  speak 
of  it,  are  two  of  equal  importance.  The  first 
is,  that  no  one  asked  me,  aud  I  could  not, 
therefore,  mention  a  circumstance  which  had 
so  little  claim  to  interest  others  ;  the  second 
is,  because  I  thought  that  delicacy  of  feeling 
would  not  allow  a  man,  who  is  on  the  point 
of  being  divorced,  to  touch  on  a  subject 
on  which  it  must  be  equally  unpleasant  to 
him  to  speak  himself,  or  hear  others  speak.” 

This  declaration  of  the  architect,  caused 
still  greater  surprise  than  the  news  of  the 
count,  with  which  the  latter  had  intended  to 
amuse  himself  and  embarrass  Seiler.  He 
had  heard  nothing  regarding  the  divorce  ;  for 
otherwise  his  sense  of  propriety  would  have 
forbidden  him  all  allusions  to  this  subject ;  he 
therefore  said  now  in  a  tone  half  jesting, 
half  asking  pardon :  “  Then  we  cannot  drink 
upon  the  marriage  ;  I  intended  to  congratu¬ 


late  you  on  the  young  wife  ;  but  as  you  intend 
to  be  separated  from  her,  we  better  let  the 
matter  rest,  for  such  affairs  do  not  bear  the 
interference  of  third  persons  uncalled  for,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  have  alluded  to  it.” 

The  architect  bowed  in  silence  ;  after  a 
few  moments,  the  count  took  the  glass  again, 
and  said,  with  that  light  ease  which  passes, 
without  difficulty,  from  one  subject  to  an¬ 
other. 

“  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  to-day  the 
first  of  May  ;  we  will  drink  to  a  good  crop 
and  harvest.” 

Every  one  passed  the  glass  to  the  mouth 
with  a  certain  embarrassment,  for  the  tone 
had  become  more  stiff  and  constrained  than 
ever.  They  were,  fortunately,  already  at  the 
desert.  The  countess  ate  as  fast  again  as 
commonly,  and  the  rest  followed  this  exam¬ 
ple.  As  soon  as  the  table  was  removed,  the 
architect  went  to  his  room. 

“  I  made  there  a  most  horrid  blunder,” 
said  the  count,  while  he  took  a  large  pinch  of 
snulf  from  the  box,  which  the  countess  pre¬ 
sented  to  him. 

“  Yes,  indeed,  but  where  did  you  get  your 
news,  my  good  friend  V’  asked  the  countess. 

“  Yes,  where  f  my  dear  brother,”  joined 
the  baroness,  who  was  highly  envious. 

“  Where  I  got  it !  On  the  public  road,  I 
must  say,  as  I  rode  yesterday  to  Babingsbro.” 

“  But  from  whom  V’  asked  the  ladies,  who 
demanded  the  most  minute  account. 

“  From  whom  I”  repeated  the  count;  “  that 
is  a  different  matter.  I  have  already  told 
you,  that  it  is  a  secret ;  and  you  must  not 
think,  my  ladies,  that  I  will  betray  a  name, 
when  I  promised  to  keep  it  secret.  That  is 
against  the  laws  of  honour,  and  I  cannot  con¬ 
sent  to  offend  against  them,  though  I  should 
incur  your  displeasure.” 

The  whole  matter  was  simply  thus :  old 
Borgstedt  had  given  a  hint  to  the  count  on 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  after  he  had  received 
due  information  himself,  from  his  friend  Cap¬ 
tain  Oernroos.  Yet  Borgstedt  had  not  con¬ 
sidered  himself  justified  in  touching  upon 
these  matters,  till  he  had  observed,  in  his 
promenades  by  night  in  the  court-yard,  that 
the  windows  of  the  architect  were  kept  open 
in  the  evening,  too  long  for  the  cold  month  of 
April,  which,  the  old  kind  servant  thought 
the  more  unhealthy,  because  the  melting 
notes  of  a  singing  lady’s  voice,  from  the  east 
wing,  could  be  heard  in  this  way  distinctly 
in  Seiler’s  room.  On  these  promenades,  ap¬ 
prehensions  arose  in  the  mind  of  old  Borg¬ 
stedt.  He  believed  that  the  architect  could 
not  be  trusted,  and  the  young  lady  must  needs 
know  of  Seiler’s  marriage.  The  matter  was, 
therefore,  communicated  to  the  count,  as  a 
subject  for  joking,  with  which  he  might  teaze 
the  architect,  on  account  of  his  revery.  Old 
Borgstedt  kept,  however,  to  himself,  that  the 
latter  had  already  cast  his  eye  upon  another 
one,  nay,  perhaps  upon  two.  He  exclaimed. 
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however,  the  oftener,  when  he  was  alone  : 
“  This  architect  is  an  abominable  man  !  May 
God  guard  our  young  lady,  the  angel !” 

The  explanation,  which  the  count  had  giv¬ 
en  to  the  ladies,  did  in  no  way  satisfy  them. 
They  could  not  understand  why  so  indiffer¬ 
ent  a  matter,  as  whether  the  architect  was 
married  or  not,  should  be  a  secret. 

“He  has  himself  given  a  very  clear  state¬ 
ment,”  answered  the  count. 

“  The  architect  is  a  man  of  tact ;  he  would 
not  be  guilty  of  so  great  an  offence  against 
good  breeding,  as  to  speak  of  his  runaway 
wife.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  that  is  so;  but  you  must 
grant,  my  dear  brother,  that  the  affair  looks 
somewhat  singular,  at  all  events.  I  wonder 
whether  the  provost  knows  of  it.” 

“No  doubt  he  knows  of  it,”  answered  the 
count,  who  did  not  suspect  that  he  implicated 
himself,  by  these  four  words,  in  a  whole 
labarynth  of  questions, 

“Well,  if  he  knows  of  it,”  answered  the 
countess,  in  a  tone  which  showed  her  wish 
to  give  the  conversation  a  different  turn, 
“why,  then,  has  the  provost  kept  the  matter 
such  a  secret,  as  if  it  were  contraband  I  He 
generally  likes  to  tell  news  whenever  he  can 
get  any.” 

“  No  doubt  he  knew  of  the  marriage,” 
interrupted  the  baroness,  who  noticed  what 
the  countess  aimed  at;  “no  doubt,  he  has 
known  of  it,  since  he  made  up  his  mind  so 
suddenly  to  change  the  residence  of  the  archi¬ 
tect.  And  Alfhild’s  sickness,  as  well  as 
Frenkman’s  embarrassment,  when  be  met  the 
architect  here  last  week,  have  likewise  their 
reasons.  The  old  Sebastian  has  perhaps  play¬ 
ed  lottery,  and  come  out  with  a  blank.” 

“With  a  blank  !”  remarked  the  countess, 
in  a  very  piquant  tone;  “I  hope  the  provost 
and  the  girl  will  be  on  their  guard.” 

“  But,  my  dear  brother,  they  know,  no 
doubt,  something  certain  about  all  these  mat¬ 
ters,”  continued  the  baroness. 

The  count  stood  as  between  two  wells, 
that  have  abundance  of  water.  He  would 
have  liked  best,  if  it  had  been  proper,  to  have 
returned,  with  both  hands  to  his  ears,  as 
quick  as  possible  to  his  own  apartments.  But 
he  had  too  much  gallantry  for  such  an  in¬ 
civility;  he  therefore  prepared  himself  to 
give  as  much  as  possible  of  the  truth  intrust¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  to  buy  his  liberty  with  it. 

“Well,  I  will  no  longer  make  a  secret  of 
what  I  have  heard,”  said  the  count,  in  a  se¬ 
rious  tone,  “  and  this  is,  that  the  matter  is 
just  about  as  you  suppose  ;  for  the  property  of 
the  provost,  together  with  that  of  uncle  Se¬ 
bastian,  and  Alfhild’s  beauty,  are  sufficient 
to  let  one  see  into  these  matters.  In  fact, 
then,  all  explanations  were  superfluous,  yet  I 
will  give  them  to  satisfy  you.  People  say 
that  the  architect  paid,  last  year,  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  his  host’s  daughter,  and  even 
won,  as  people  suppose,  her  affection ;  whe¬ 


ther  this  happened  with  or  without  his  endea¬ 
vour,  that  is  a  matter  on  which  neither  I  nor 
any  body  else,  can  speak  with  certainty.  In 
short,  the  provost  heard  accidentally  shat  the 
architect  was  already  married,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  very  natural  for 
him  not  to  let  him  reside  in  bis  house  this 
year,  and  as  well  as  for  us  to  let  him  reside 
at  the  castle.  One  must  always  have  a  due 
regard  for  family  secrets,  and  therefore  my 
opinion  is,  to  keep  perfect  silence  on  this 
whole  affair,  with  all  its  minor  eireum- 
|  stances.” 

The  countess  and  her  sister  were  of  entire¬ 
ly  the  same  opinion,  particularly  since  they 
now  had  all  the  information  they  wanted,  to 
see  clearly.  Their  view  was  in  regard  to 
the  architect,  who  was  still  in  great  favour 
with  them,  that  he  might  very  well  marry  the 
parson’s  daughter,  after  his  divorce  was 
effected.  Hereupon  they  agreed  to  act  as  if 
they  had  heard  nothing  of  all  these  things, 
and  as  if  they  had  forgotten  Seiler’s  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  long  ago. 

The  baroness,  the.  count  and  the  countess 
forgot  them,  indeed,  yet  the  same  week;  for 
it  was  for  them  nothing  but  a  little  insignifi¬ 
cant  burglary  affair,  in  which  they  might  in¬ 
terest  themselves  for  a  few  minutes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  mysterious  appearance  ;  but  no 
more. 

Upon  Albano  and  Thelma  these  news  had 
an  entirely  different  effect.  To  him  all  was 
like  a  dream,  but  like  one  from  which  one 
awakes  with  great  surprise,  without  being 
able  to  reeollect  what  one  dreamed.  The 
grotto,  with  all  he  had  seen  there,  came  be¬ 
fore  his  mind.  He  tried  to  recollect  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  two  mysterious  letters.  Some 
commission  had  been  spoken  of  there,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  connected  with  Seiler’s  di¬ 
vorce  ;  this,  then,  was  meant  by  it,  and  the 
love,  the  storm  in  the  architect’s  breast, 
which  drove  him  to  this  step,  was  not  caused 
by  his  love  to  Thelma,  but  by  that  to  Alf- 
hild.  At  least,  according  to  all  he  had  heard 
and  seen,  the  one  might  be-  as  much  the  case 
as  the  other.  A  ray  of  light  fell  into  the 
night  which  generally  prevailed  in  Albano’s 
soul ;  he  had  in  his  breast  a  feeling  of  peace 
and  reconciliation,  which  was  rare  for  him. 

“  I  did  the  man  injustice,”  said  Albano,  half 
aloud  to  himself;  “I  did  Thelma  injustice; 
what  1  thought  I  saw  was  only  a  creation  of 
my  own  mad  fancy.  Some  future  time, 
when  I  have  entirely  convinced  myself  of  the 
fallacy  of  my  apprehensions,  I  will  make 
amends  for  it  by  a  confidence  which  I  hope 
will  satisfy  her.” 

This  was  the  first  time,  for  many  years, 
that  so  peaceful,  mild  feelings  desired  to  be 
harboured  by  him,  and  found  really  a  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  distrustful  and  dark  heart  of  the 
sickly  youth.  He  now  imbibed  this  air  of 
life  in  full  draughts;  his  condition,  perhaps, 
resembled  that  of  a  child  which  sees  itself 
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for  once  freed  from  its  strict  keeper,  and  now, 
in  God’s  free  nature,  runs  after  a  butterfly,  in 
the  full  conviction  of  catching  him. 

But  of  what  nature  were  the  images  that 
passed  before  Thelma’s  soul,  and  what 
thoughts  kept  the  sway  in  her  heart,  after  she 
had  heard  from  Seiler’s  own  lips  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  his  expected  divorce  I 

On  this  point,  one  could  not  judge  him  like 
any  common  man  ;  but  even  with  the  great¬ 
est  indulgence  towards  him,  one  could  not 
help  but  see  something  wrong  and  inexpli¬ 
cable  in  his  conduct,  which  excited  her  in¬ 
dignation,  though  another  stronger  feeling 
hindered  it  from  striking  root  in  her  heart. 

What  occupied  her  thoughts  more  than  all 
the  rest,  was  Seiler’s  relation  to  Alfhild,  if 
there  was,  in  fact,  any  relation  between  them. 
She  had  received  so  many  silent  proofs  of 
affection  from  the  architect,  that  she  could 
not  suppose  that  this  was  the  case  also  with 
Alfhild. 

But  if  this  was_so  I  Thelma  was  shocked 
at  this  double-dealing.  She  might,  long  ago, 
have  obtained  certainty  on  this,  yet  she  did 
not  dare,  but  avoided  most  carefully  to  men¬ 
tion  Seiler’s  name  in  the  presence  of  Alfhild. 

A  few  days  after  these  events,  the  architect 
one  evening  came  home  earlier  than  usual. 
As  he  entered  the  court-yard,  he  noticed  Thel¬ 
ma  and  Albano  sitting  under  one  of  the  high 
linden  trees.  Seiler  intended  to  continue, 
after  a  brief  salutation,  his  way  to  the  wing 
which  he  occupied ;  but  the  young  count, 
with  a  complaisant  politeness,  called  out: 

“  Will  you  not  take  a  seat  by  us,  Mr.  Sei¬ 
ler!  The  evening  is  so  beautiful,  that  my 
betrothed  would  like  to  spend  it  in  the  open 
air ;  and  as  I  have  to  write  a  letter,  I  would 
request  you  to  keep  her  company  in  the  mean 
time.” 

Seiler  bowed  consentingly .  Thelma  looked 
with  long  and  anxious  glances  after  her  be¬ 
trothed,  who  walked  up  the  stair-case,  and 
nodded  to  her  once  more,  smiling,  before  he 
went  out  of  sight. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Lady  Raven- 
stein  and  the  architect  were  left  alone  without 
witnesses.  They  had  never  spoken  together 
alone,  and  but  very  little  in  company.  Thel¬ 
ma  felt,  therefore,  in  this  remarkable  moment, 
a  restlessness  which  she  strove  in  vain  to  con¬ 
ceal  under  the  mask  of  forced  indifference. 
She  was  now  engaged.  The  serenades  at 
the  grotto,  and  the  ardent  looks  which  flashed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  singer,  ought  no  longer 
to  be  intended  for  her;  and  if  anything  gave 
her  satisfaction,  it  was  the  circumstance  that 
Seiler,  whatever  his  feelings  might  be  for  her, 
had  never  expressed  them  in  words,  which 
would  have  certainly  increased  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  present  moment. 

“  I  would  esteem  myself  happy,”  said  the 
architect,  as  he  took,  in  an  easy  manner,  the 
seat  near  Thelma,  which  Albano  had  just  left. 
“I  would  esteem  myself  happy,  if  I  could 


make  myself  worthy  of  the  confidence  which 
the  count  was  pleased  to  honour  me  with,  by 
condescending  to  let  me  entertain  his  be¬ 
trothed.” 

The  words  “  his  betrothed,”  which  Seiler 
much  emphasised,  sounded  to  Thelma  out  of 
his  mouth  particularly  unpleasant.  In  a  firm 
yet  subdued  voice,  she  therefore  answered : 
“  Gount  Albano’s  betrothed  has  so  few  claims 
that  they  can  be  easily  satisfied.” 

“  If  Lady  Ravenstein  would  make  but  the 
least  demand  from  her  most  obedient  servant, 
he  would  esteem  it  the  greatest  fortune,”  re¬ 
plied  the  architect  with  a  bold  finesse,  using 
Thelma’s  words  as  a  weapon  against  herself. 

“  I  spoke  only  generally,”  said  she,  with  a 
diminished  gravity,  but  with  deeply  flushed 
cheeks. 

“Is  it  possible  that  I  have  been  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  offend  you  V’  Seiler  skilfully  as¬ 
sumed  in  a  different  tone — “  I  should  feel  very 
unhappy  to  have  been  misunderstood ;  for  can 
it  be  a  crime  to  wish  that  you  make  a  demand, 
though  ever  so  small,  of  a  man  who  wishes 
nothing  more  fervently,  than  to  give  you  some 
pleasure,  though  but  for  a  few  moments  1” 

It  was  Thelma’s  misfortune  that  she  looked 
up  just  now,  and  saw  the  dangerous  eyes  with 
a  supplicating  expression,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  the  greatest  tenderness, 
resting  upon  her.  In  the  insinuating  tone  of 
Seiler  there  was,  moreover,  a  power  over  her 
soul  from  which  she  strove  in  vain  to  free 
herself.  At  this  moment  she  could  have 
wished  that  she  could  neither  hear  nor  see ; 
but  she  saw  and  heard  against  her  will. 

“  You  are  no  longer  angry  with  me  1”  The 
architect  bowed,  at  this  question,  so  low  that 
his  locks  touched  almost  the  folds  of  her 
dress. 

Thelma  thought  she  should  die.  She  recol¬ 
lected  the  evening  when,  sitting  at  Albano’s 
bed,  she  felt  herself  suddenly  clasped  round 
by  his  arms,  and  she  strove  with  all  her  might 
to  free  herself.  It  was  now  her  soul  which 
sought  to  unwind  itself  from  a  power  which 
appeared  to  her  almost  as  enchantment.  She 
wished  to  rise  and  leave  him,  as  her  sensibili¬ 
ty  suffered  by  staying  longer,  and  yet  she  felt 
herself  held  fast  by  invisible  bonds. 

She  had  never  seen  Seiler  so  closely.  The 
wind  was  playing  in  the  fine  locks  of  his 
black  hair;  his  forehead  shone  in  the  dark  as 
white  as  marble ;  yet  a  singular  cloud  was 
resting  on  its  arched  brow  ;  his  eyes,  as  he 
turned  them  up  to  her,  burned  with  a  fire 
which  she  could  not  bear,  and  round  his  lips, 
that  opened  for  a  sigh,  played  a  subtle  pride, 
which  was  but  ill  concealed  under  the  mask  of 
timid  reverence. 

The  impressions  she  received  now,  were 
not  of  the  same  enchanting,  lovely  nature,  as 
those  at  the  grotto.  There  was  always,  and 
at  present  more  than  usually,  an  inexplicable 
charm  for  her  in'the  manner  of  the  architect; 
but  as  she  now  examined  each  of  his  features 
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separately,  they  excited  in  her  a  fear  for 
which  she  could  not  find  the  key  ;  but,  when 
looked  upon  together,  they  were  irresistible 
for  her. 

No  answer  had  as  yet  escaped  her  lips. 
She  blushed  at  her  silence,  which  was  more 
speaking  than  words,  yet  she  could  not  break 
it. 

“  You  are  not  angry  with  me  I”  he  repeated, 
and  the  respectful  tone  of  his  voice  gave  her 
courage  to  answer,  “  No,  not  in  the  least,” 
and  thus  put  herself  in  a  new  and  advantageous 
position  towards  her  neighbour. 

However,  before  another  word  could  be 
exchanged,  the  old  count  entered  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  declared  with  a  fatherly  solicitude, 
that  it  was  too  cool  for  her  to  remain  any 
longer  out  doors. 

Thelma  quickly  rose ;  she  seemed  to  re¬ 
gard  this  interruption  more  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  than  regret,  and  hastened  before 
them  up  the  stair-case,  whilst  Seiler,  who  had 
begun  a  conversation  on  the  new  out-building, 
slowly  followed  with  the  count. 


CHAPTER  XII . 

ALFHILD  VISITS  SEILER. 

“  Come  out  of  doors  a  little,  my  child,  and 
see  how  finely  your  flower-bulbs  are  running 
up — you  never  had  more  beautiful  flowers,” 
said  uncle  Sebastian,  as  he  entered,  with  hat 
and  cane,  Alfhild’s  room,  to  ask  her  to  pro¬ 
menade  with  him  through  the  garden. 

The  grief  of  the  old  min  about  his  departed 
faithful  quadruped,  had  subsided,  and  he  turned 
now  all  his  thoughts  and  care  upon  his  only 
darling;  “for,”  thought  he,  “I  must  take  the 
child  under  my  care,  or  she  will  die  through 
all  these  troubles.” 

“  It  is  only  last  evening  that  I  was  in  the 
garden,  dear  uncle,”  answered  Alfhild,  and 
the  tone  of  her  voice  showed  distinctly,  that 
she  wished  to  stay  in  her  room. 

“  Last  evening,  my  love  I  Do  you  call  that 
having  been  in  the  garden!  You  turned  round 
in  the  first  path,  saying  that  all  was  very 
beautiful,  without  looking  round  or  being 
able  to  see,  as  it  was  dusky,  and  misty  be¬ 
sides.  No  excuse,  my  child,  you  must  see 
the  flowers  now.  We  have  to-day  weather 
which  the  very  angels  in  heaven  must  be  de¬ 
lighted  with.  The  sun  is  not  burning,  but 
mild  and  refreshing.” 

Alfhild’s  bad  cough,  which  even  the  warm 
air  of  June  could  not  check,  hindered  her 
from  answering.  She  put  her  head  on  her 
hand,  and  when  she  again  looked  up,  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

“  The  cursed  cough  will  yet  kill  you,”  said 
uncle  Sebastian,  in  a  sad  tone ;  he  knew, 
however,  very  well,  that  it  was  not  always 


the  cough  that  tilled  the  blue  eyes  of  his  dar¬ 
ling  with  tears. 

“  Do  you  drink  every  evening  your  elder 
tea,  with  honey,  my  child  1” 

“  Yes,  every  evening  and  morning,”  an¬ 
swered  Alfhild,  “but  the  cough  will  not 
yield.” 

“No,  indeed — heaven  knows.  But  you 
must  not  think,  my  child,  that  it  will  do  any 
good,  if  you  shut  yourself  up  in  this  way  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  be  out 
of  doors  and  breathe  God’s  fresh  air.  Come, 
put  on  your  bonnet,  put  your  shawl  on  your 
arm,  and  follow  me  ;  for  do  not  think  that  I 
will  go  without  you.” 

Alfhild  made  no  further  objections,  but 
yielded  silently  to  the  will  of  the  old  man, 
and  they  were,  soon  after,  walking  in  the 
paths  of  the  garden,  which  were  neatly  strewn 
with  sand.  Uncle  Sebastian  called  Alfhild’s 
attention  to  wdiere  some  shrubbery  was  to  be 
tied  up,  and  some  weeds  had  to  be  plucked 
out,  and  the  like.  She  assisted  him,  and 
seemed  to  delight  in  the  splendid  colours  of 
the  flowers  which  fringed  the  foot-paths — bnt 
— also  in  this  delight  there  was  a  want  of  life 
and  sympathy,  which  uncle  Sebastian’s  most 
earnest  efforts  could  not  supply. 

“  Let  us  sit  down  a  little  while,”  said  the 
old  man,  and  led  her  to  the  moss  bank  near 
the  house,  where  she  had  sat  last  year,  almost 
every  evening  with  Seller. 

Alfhild  shuddered  ;  she  always  avoided 
this  place,  and  as  uncle  Sebastian  drew  her 
down  against  her  will,  she  could  not  possibly 
conceal  her  emotion  ;  she  let  her  head  sink 
down  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  faithful  friend. 
The  old  man,  as  if  suspecting  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  in  her  mind,  spread  his  kerchief  over  her 
face  “  that  the  flies  might  not  trouble  her,” 
as  he  said,  but  in  fact  in  order  not  to  see  the 
outbreaks  of  grief  which  he  could  never  look 
upon,  without  feeling  himself  a  suspicions 
twitching  in  the  eye-lids. 

Thus  they  sat  for  a  good  while  without 
speaking.  The  old  man’s  heart  grew  softer ; 
he  ejaculated,  however,  at  the  same  time  one 
harsh  soldier’s  expression  after  the  other. 
“  The  rascal,”  this  word  was  not  a  very  re¬ 
fined  one,  but  he  had  no  other  at  hand — “  to 
cause  such  a  havoc  in  a  heart  which  received 
him  with  so  much  confidence.  Indeed,  if  I 
should  get  him  for  once,  in  my  clutches,” 
muttered  he  ;  but  immediately  after  he  sighed 
deeper  than  ever,  as  he  imagined  himself  a 
weak  old  man,  opposite  the  powerful  figure  of 
him  who  was  in  his  best  years.  This  was  an 
idle  thought,  and  would  have  only  exposed 
him  to  ridicule. 

The  provost  had  told  Oernroos  of  his  con¬ 
versation  with  the  architect,  save  only  the 
points  relating  to  the  divorce,  and  his  answer, 
that  Seiler,  after  the  legal  affair  had  been 
settled,  might  ask  once  more  for  Alfhild’s 
hand.  Sebastian  had  approved  of  this  ;  but 
when  he  considered  that  Alfhild’s  happiness 
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was  to  depend,  one  day,  upon  a  man  of  Sei¬ 
ler’s  chcracter,  then  he  shook  his  head  doubt¬ 
fully.  He  did  not  believe,  however,  that  she 
would  be  able  to  bear  this  unnatural  excite¬ 
ment  for  three  or  four  years,  and  as  often  as 
he  thought  of  it,  and  heard  Alfhild  cough,  he 
wished  the  architect  to  the  devil.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  constantly  thinking  over 
how  he  might  soothe  the  affliction  of  his  dar¬ 
ling,  and  at  last  he  thought,  that  another  in¬ 
troduction  of  Alfhild  with  Seiler  was  the 
most  appropriate  expedient  for  it.  He  knew 
that  Alfhild’s  grief  had  been  increased  by  the 
conviction  that  Seiler  had  left  the  parsonage 
in  anger.  She  had  told  him — her  uncle — of 
their  meeting,  and  of  his  cold  departing  look, 
which  hovered  continually  before  her.  Seiler 
had  not  heard,  it  is  true,  her  last  word  in  the 
matter,  but  perhaps  he  did  not  think '  this 
necessary,  and  thought  all  settled ;  and  she 
could  not  but  believe  that  it  was  anger  and 
not  grief  with  which  he  departed  from  her. 

“  Why,  child,”  said  uncle  Sebastian  slowly, 
while  he  was  taking  the  kerchief  from  Alf¬ 
hild’s  face  ;  but  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  burnt 
his  fingers,  he  drew  his  hand  back,  and  let  the 
cloth  lie,  and  was  silent.  The  old  man  held 
now  in  silence,  the  following  conversation 
with  his  two  allies,  weakness  and  reason. 

“  The  cursed  fellow !”  upon  my  honour,  he 
is  no  better  than  a  common  scoundrel.  I  wish 
this  had  happened  twenty  years  ago.  Yes,  by 
heavens,  I  would  have  challenged  him ;  for 
it  would  have  been  a  trifle  for  me,  as  it  is 
now  easy  for  him  to  deceive  poor  Alfhild. 
Can  then  a  man  choose  no  other  sport,  and  es¬ 
pecially  one  who  has  already  his  position  I 
But  the  girl  here,  looked  just  now,  when  I  rais¬ 
ed  the  kerchief,  first  crimson  red,  and  then  as 
pale  as  the  lilies  here  in  our  garden.  This  is, 
indeed,  grief,  and  such  an  one  as  will  consume 
her  life.  I  wish  I  but  knew  why  he  did  not 
give  her  a  friendly  glance,  as  he  passed  her 
window.  AVomen  are  now  so  fragile,  that 
they  bend  at  once,  like  reeds,  when  a  wind 
blows  on  them.  The  provost,  no  doubt,  pro¬ 
voked  him  ;  but  as  he  has  given  him  permis¬ 
sion  to  come  again  and  ask  for  her  hand,  I 
think  it  can  do  no  harm — for  the  girl  is,  evi¬ 
dently,  grieving  herself  to  death.  Then,  if  I 

- indeed  it  can  be  no  sin,  especially  as  he 

has  given  him  this  permission.”  , 

Uncle  Sebastion’s  conscience  seemed  to  be 
in  conflict  with  his  desire  to  soothe  Alfhild, 
and  his  sense  of  propriety  which  disapproved 
of  the  step  he  was  about  to  take.  He  could 
not,  at  the  same  time,  conceal  from  himself, 
that  he  would  not  have  thought  of  executing 
it  if  the  provost  had  been  at  home  ;  but  now 
— uncle  Sebastian  seemed  to  have  made  up 
his  mind.  Things  could  not  grow  worse  than 
they  were  alieady,  he  thought,  and  taking  the 
kerchief  from  her  face,  he  said  : 

“  Hear,  my  child,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  we 
might  take  a  walk  to  the  building  ground. 
AVe  must  see  once  more  how  far  they  have 


gone  on  with  the  new  church ;  I  have  not 
been  there  for  ever  so  long.” 

“  To  the  new  church,  dear  uncle  1  AVhat 
are  you  thinking  of?”  Alfhild  raised  herself 
— a  ray  of  joy  flashed  from  her  eyes  ;  yet  it 
soon  disappeared  again.  She  said  with  a  sad 
smile  :  “  That  will  not  do,”  and  she  relapsed 
into  her  former  sadness. 

“  It  will  not  do,  that  we  see  how  our  new 
church  goes  up"?  That  will  do  very  well.  It 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  he  is  there — and  if 
so,  what  then  I  You  cannot  avoid  seeing  him 
again  somewhere  ;  and  your  grief  will  be  less 
if  you  know  what  made  him  so  unfriendly  at 
his  parting.  The  man  has  a  will  of  his  own; 
but  I  know  that  a  kind  word  from  your  lips 
will  calm  the  storms  in  his  breast.” 

“  Yes,  he  often  told  me  so  himself,  dear 
uncle — if  I  only  knew  that  it  was  not  wrong, 
and  that  I  should  not  feel  worse  after  it,  then 
— And  I  should  not  be  able  to  support  another 
look  like  the  one  he  gave  me  from  here.” 

“No,  certainly  he  will  not  do  that.  He 
was  raging  at  that  time,  and  you  know  men’s 
eyes  do  not  look  love  in  such  moments.” 

“  That  is  true,  uncle  ;  but  why  has  he  not 
been  since  to  see  me  1” 

“  AVhy  he  has  not  been  to  see  you  1  How 
could  he,  since  your  father  told  him,  he  should 
come  and  ask  again  not  till  the  divorce  was 
effected  I  You  must  see,  that  there  is  an  end 
to  his  coming  until  then,  as  your  father 
thought.” 

“  AVell,  dear  uncle,  then  it  must  be  wrong 
for  us  to  seek  him  at  the  building.  God 
knows  that  I  would  give  many  weeks  of  my 
life  for  the  happiness  to  refresh  my  heart  once 
more  by  the  sight  of  his  endeared  features  ; 
yet  I  will  do  nothing  for  which  I  had  after¬ 
wards  to  reproach  myself  as  being  improper, 
nay,  perhaps  sinful.” 

“You  draw  on  your  fancy,  my  child  ;  in¬ 
deed  you  do.  AVe  will  only  walk  about  a 
little,  enjoy  the  beautiful  evening,  take  a  view 
of  the  building,  and  speak  a  few  words  with 
the  architect  if  we  find  him  there.  If  that 
be  improper  or  sinful,  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  either.  Do,  however,  just  as  you 
feel  disposed ;  I  meant  well  towards  you,  and 
thought  it  would  do  your  sick  heart  good.” 

“  So  it  certainly  would,”  answered  Alfhild 
with  emotion ;  “  and  since  you  think,  dear 
uncle,  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  I  am  happy  to 
go  with  you.  I  would  like  to  comfort  him  a 
little,  and  be  comforted  myself;  then  we  both 
shall  feel  better.” 

They  passed  through  the  red  painted  lattice 
gate,  and  directed  their  way  to  the  building 
ground. 

The  fresh  glorious  scenery  before  them  had 
a  soothing  effect  upon  their  minds.  Alfhild 
had  not  seen  it  since  June  had  clothed  fields 
and  woods  with  its  green  velvet  dress.'  She 
drank,  in  full  draughts,  the  warm,  spring  air, 
which  played  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and 
her  locks.  On  the  one  side  of  the  hill,  there 
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lay  the  old  gray  church  and  mirrored  itself  in 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  calm  lake,  like  an 
eagle  whose  wing  is  lamed  by  a  shaft ;  on  the 
other  side  rose  the  white  walls  of  the  new 
house  of  God,  like  a  swan  rising  out  of  a  lake 
from  a  bath,  to  lay  himself  on  the  moss  of  the 
green  shore.  In  the  back  ground  appeared 
the  large  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  and  the  new 
one  shone  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun.  The 
whole  was  encircled  by  a  frame  of  green  hills, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  peaceful  fields  of  corn 
and  many  coloured  meadows  wound  them¬ 
selves  along.  Nature  seemed  to  hold  a  sab¬ 
bath,  so  peaceful,  quiet  and  beautiful  was  all 
around  in  her  kingdom.  But  suddenly  re¬ 
sounded  from  the  building  ground  the  con¬ 
fused  noise  of  masons  and  workmen,  who, 
after  the  vesper  hour,  continued  their  work 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  executed  the  orders 
of  the  architect,  that  were  heard  far  and  wide. 
He  stood  on  the  highest  scaffolding,  with  his 
back  turned  toward  the  approaching  visitors. 
Alfhild’s  arm  convulsively  pressed  that  of  her 
uncle.  “  Do  you  see  him  1”  she  asked  al¬ 
most  breathless.  “  Is  he  not  magnificent  I 
do  you  not  find,  that  as  he  is  standing  there 
aloft,  waving  his  yhite  kerchief  over  his 
head,  he  looks  like  a  .  . 

The  maiden  trembled  at  the  bold  flight  of 
her  imagination,  and  uncle  Sebastian  did  not 
hear,  for  the  present,  to  what  she  likened  the 
architect.  They  drew  nearer  the  scaffolding 
on  which  Seiler  stood,  in  the  most  unrestrain¬ 
ed  position. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  look  out !”  the  archi¬ 
tect  was  heard  to  call  out,  as  just  a  shower  of 
gravel  and  sand  was  falling  down.  He  came 
near  losing  his  balance  and  falling  down 
himself,  when  he  discovered  that  it  was  Alf- 
hild  and  her  old  friend  who  stood  below. 
They  had  already  stepped  aside,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  any  manner  exposed  to  danger. 
The  architect  saw  that  they  would  perhaps  be 
reached  by  the  falling  stones.  He  called  out, 
therefore,  in  a  subdued  voice,  but  in  a  cold 
and  polite  manner,  while  he  took  off  his  cap 
a  little,  and  bent  himself,  as  far  as  possible, 
over  the  scaffolding.  “  The  place  there  is 
unsafe  ;  the  lady  and  gentleman  will  please 
to  go  a  little  farther  to  the  right.”  Hereupon 
he  turned  round,  and  continued  with  the  great¬ 
est  calmness  to  give  his  orders,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Alfhild  was  scarcely  able  to 
hold  herself  upright ;  she  trembled  so  much, 
that  uncle  Sebastian’s  weak  arm  could  no 
longer  support  her.  They  took,  therefore,  a 
seat  upon  one  of  the  stone  blocks  that  lay 
scattered  about. 

“  Do  not  be  grieved,  my  dove  ;  I  meant  it 
well  with  you ;  but  this  man  is  a  monster, 
that  would  at  last  devour  you,  if  you  should 
fall  into  his  claws,”  said  the  old  man,  while 
he  stroked  the  hand  of  his  favourite  which  he 
held  in  his  own. 

They  then  heard  quick  steps  behind  them, 
and  the  architect,  red  and  heated,  with  his  cap 


in  the  one,  and  his  handkerchief  in  the  other 
hand,  stood  by  them. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times,”  said 
he.  “1  wished  to  be  able  to  come  down  im¬ 
mediately,  but  my  duty  detained  me  yet  for  a 
few  minutes ;  but  now  I  am  free,  and  it  will 
give  me  much  pleasure  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  accompany  you  a  little  on  the  beautiful 
way  to  the  parsonage.” 

“  Ah,  you  magician  !”  said  uncle  Sebastian 
half  aloud,  yet  he  was  glad  of  his  coming  ; 
for  did  not  the  roses  return  on  Alfhild’s  pale 
cheeks,  and  did  not  a  ray  of  sun  flash  through 
the  mist  which  continually  veiled  her  eyes  1 
“  Ah,  what  power  has  love  !”  murmured  Se¬ 
bastian,  and  pressed  Alfhild’s  finger  points  in 
order  to  encourage  her  to  speak.  He  him¬ 
self  had  so  great  an  aversion  to  Seiler,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  conversation  with 
him.  But  he  might  have  pressed  the  fingers 
of  the  poor  girl  till  blood  had  flowed,  without 
being  able  to  open  her  lips,  had  not  a  particu¬ 
lar  circumstance  come  to  her  aid. 

This  circumstance  was,  that  a  workman 
came  up  to  speak  with  uncle  Sebastian,  who 
was,  on  all  occasions,  consulted  by  ail  the 
parish. 

“  God  bless  you  honour,”  said  the  workman 
with  a  deep  bow,  while  he  busied  his  hands, 
for  embarrassment  about  the  old  fur  cap ; 
“  could  I  speak  a  word  with  your  honour  1” 

“  O  yes,  why  not,  father  Anders  ?”  answer¬ 
ed  Sebastian  in  a  friendly  tone,  and  stepped 
aside  with  the  man  who,  seeing  the  captain'so 
very  liberal  with  his  time,  improved  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  unbosom  himself,  and  in  order 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  represented  his  affair 
from  all  sides. 

When  Seiler  saw  himself  alone  with  the 
object  of  the  warmest  feelings  of  his  heart,  he 
felt  himself  entirely  disarmed.  Ofiended 
pride,  distrust,  petty  revenge,  all  these  low 
feelings  were  silent,  and  his  spirit  soared  up 
free  and  pure  to  the  temple  of  pure  sincere  love. 

“  O,  my  Alfhild  !  my  charming,  pure  an¬ 
gel,”  said  he ;  “  why  have  you  been  so  long 
invisible  for  me  I  Why  have  you  let  me  pine 
so  long  after  a  look  from  your  eyes  1  They 
are'  the  light  of  my  life  ;  I  have  been  groping 
in  the  dark,  since  I  saw  you.” 

“And  yet,  Seiler — how  did  you  look  at 
me  when  you  left  our  house  1”  answered 
Alfhild,  in  a  low  voice,  without  looking  up. 

“Ah  !  do  not  mention  that  day.  Your  fa¬ 
ther,  Alfhild,  Oh,  he  is  an  icy,  cold  man — had 
provoked  me.  He  even  intimated  that  your 
feelings  towards  me  had  grown  cool  from  the 
time  that  you  heard  of  the  bond  which  will  yet 
separate  us  for  a  certain  time.  In  short,  he 
knew  how  so  skillfully  to  put  all  the  feelings  of 
my  heart  on  the  rack,  that  I  left  him  provok¬ 
ed  and  more  than  cold  ;  my  pride  then  forbade 
me  to  come  again.” 

“  I  supposed  that  my  father  was  the  cause ; 
for  you  could  not  possibly  be  angry  with 
me,  Seiler.” 
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""Be  angry  with  you,  my  beloved  I  Ho,  in¬ 
deed,  I  never  could  be  so.  To  be  angry  1 
No!  But  I  could  be  wounded,  deeply  wound¬ 
ed  and  offended  through  your  irresoluteness 
and  your  want  of  love  ;  and  I  will  not  deny, 
that  it  was  more  this  feeling  than  the  conduct 
of  the  provost,  which  induced  me  to  stay 
away  so  iong.  Consider  yourself,  Alfhild  ; 
you  had  sacredly  promised  to  rely  on  my 
word.  I  deemed  your  love  so  strong  that 
it  might,  like  my  own,  bid  defiance  to  every 
hindrance,  not  by  strength  and  action,  for 
these  are  demanded  from  man,  but  patience 
and  confidence,  which  are  the  jewels  in  the 
crown  of  woman.  I  came  to  you  with  a 
heart  full  of  love  and  tenderness — I  expected 
to  clasp  in  my  arms  my  life  and  my  world — 
and  behold — the  viper  of  distrust  had,  during 
my  absence,  stolen  into  my  paradise,  poison¬ 
ed  all  my  flowers,  and  deposited  her  brood. 
Why  love  was.  no  longer  the  only  good  of 
Alfhild;  there  was  a  word  which  she  called 
alternately  conscience  and  opinion  of  the 
world  ;  this  lay  between  us  ;  this  grew  up 
to  a  wall,  through  which  the  warm  language 
of  my  heart  could  no  more  penetrate  to  her 
heart.  Alfhild,  in  that  moment  I  experienced 
a  pain,  compared  to  which  all  that  1  hadT  suf¬ 
fered  heretofore,  were  but  like  the  sting  of  a 
gnat.  To  be  disappointed,  and  to  see  himself 
deceived  in  his  hopes  by  that  being  for  whom 
he  has  sacrificed  all,  a  man  cannot  endure 
without  losing  the  balance  of  his  soul,  and 
when  the  storms  are  once  let  loose,  who  can 
set  them  a  limit  where  to  stop  1” 

The  architect  was  silent ;  his  eyes  With 
an  indescribable  expression  sought  those  of 
Alfhild.  And  could  she  deny  him  a  look  n. 
Seiler  looked  long  and  deep  under  the  dark 
eye-lashes  which  veiled  the  sparkling  stars 
of  his  life.  Peace  and  conciliation,  hope 
and  trust,  dwelt  there. 

“  Alfhild  !”  the  architect  resumed  at  length 
in  the  gentlest  tone.  “  You  have  come  here, 
you  have  come  here  from  your  own  impulse ; 
tell  me,  are  you  come  to  make  amends  V' 

“Ah,  Seiler!”  she  answered  timidly  and 
fearful  to  rouse  again  the  storm  of  passions 
which  had  scarcely  subsided  ;  “what  can  I 
answer  1  It  was  uncle  Sebastian  who  per¬ 
suaded  me  ;  I  considered  it  wrong ;  but  he 
knew  what  my  poor  heart  needed,  to  be  calm¬ 
ed  and  comforted.” 

“  And  what  does  it  need,  Alfhild  V’  asked 
Seiler  with  sparkling  eyes. 

“  Certainty,”  answered  she,  “the  certain¬ 
ty  that  Seiler  does  not  think  of  me  in  anger.” 

“  Nothing  else  I”  exclaimed  he,  and  a 
bright  colour  burned  on  his  cheeks.  “  Needs 
Alfhild  nothing  more,  to  be  calm,  than  to 
know  that  I  am  not  angry  with  her  I  O 
maiden,  maiden,  does  your  look  then  deceive  I 
Does  not  it  speak  another  language  from  your 
lips  I  How  can  you  thus  sport  with  me  1” 

“  Sport  with  you,  Seiler !  no,  no — far  from 

it.” 


Alfhild’s  tears  fell  hot  upon  the  hand  which 
clasped  hers  ;  yet  they  could  not  quiet  the  un¬ 
rest  which  began  anew  to  stir  in  his  breast. 

“  Is  not  this  sporting  with  me  in  a  double  j 
way  I”  asked  Seiler  in  a  bitter  tone ;  “  to 
show  me  these  signs  of  a  warm  feeling,  and 
yet  to  deny  them  with  the  lips  V’ 

“I  did  not  deny  them,  Seiler.” 

“  Did  you  not  I  Well,  God  grant  that  my 
ear  deceived  me.  But  did  you  not  say,  that, 
persuaded  by  your  uncle,  you  were  come  to 
inquire  if  I  was  angry  with  you  1” 

“  Yes,  Seiler,  so  I  said ;  but  this  does  not 
contradict  what  I  answered  just  now,  for  one 
is  not  master  of  one’s  feelings.  They  come 
and  lodge  themselves  firmly,  without  asking 
permission ;  they  are,  therefore,  not  subject 
to  any  judgment.  But  they  are  subject  to 
the  opinion  of  our  reason  and  conscience  in 
their  consequences  and  development.  My 
feelings  for  you,  Seiler,  remain  for  ever  the 
same ;  if  I  only  know  that  you  are  not 
angry  with  me,  I  shall  be  composed,  and 
wait  patiently  what  the  distant  future  may 
bring  us.” 

A  bitter  smile  trembled  on  Seiler’s  lips. 

“  You  are  satisfied,  indeed,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle,”  he  answered,  while  he  plucked  with 
violence  and  tore  the  wild  roses  which  stood 
at  his  feet ;  “  yes,  indeed,  with  very  little, 
Alfhild.  You  will  not  know  even  whether 
I  shall  always  love  you  and  be  faithful  to 
you.” 

“  No,  Seiler ;  I  do  not  wish  to  know  that, 
nor  have  I  a  right  to  know  it,  before — ”  she 
dropped  her  voice, — “  what  we  feel  in  the 
depths  of  our  heart,  we  must  settle  with  God 
and  ourselves ;  but  we  must  not  exchange 
these  feelings  between  each  other,  and  there¬ 
fore,  Seiler,  let  us  part,  it  may  be  with  pain, 
but  not  with  bitterness.  I  am  happy  to  have 
seen  you;  but  do  not  destroy  my  happiness 
by  giving  yourself  up  again  to  the  wild,  gloomy 
outbreaks  of  passions,  which  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  but  from  which  I  start  trembling  back. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  apply  your  manly 
power  and  strength  in  a  manner  which  is 
more  consonant  with  what  the  milder  feel¬ 
ings  in  our  hearts  command  us.” 

Alfhild  rose ;  she  saw  uncle  Sebastian 
come  back.  The  architect  was  silent ;  his 
eyes,  however,  expressed  the  bitter  feeling, 
to  see  himself  again  disappointed  in  his  hope. 
He  knew  now,  it  is  true,  that  Alfhild  would 
remain  faithful  to  him ;  that  she  loved  him 
beyond  expression,  and  besides,  he  had  the 
permission  of  the  father,  to  ask  once  more 
for  her  hand  ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
his  selfishness  was  wounded  severely,  be¬ 
cause  Alfhild  had  reason,  while  he  wanted 
her  to  have  only  love. 

We  will  not  be  detained  by  reflections  on 
the  character  of  our  young  hero,  neither  ini 
his  favour  or  against  him  ;  but  look  into  the 
heart  of  every  man,  and  one  will  be  convin¬ 
ced,  that  the  pearls  which  are  found  there, 
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consist  but  of  a  very  dubious  composition, 
notwithstanding  all  appearance  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 

“  Farewell,  Seiler  !”  Alf  hild’s  hand  press¬ 
ed  his.  “Give  me  a  friendly  look  at  part¬ 
ing.” 

“  Why,  Alfhild,  God  bless  you!  I  will  do 
every  thing  not  to  leave  your  request  unful¬ 
filled.”  His  voice  trembled  with  emotion. 
“But  recollect,”  added  he,  gently,  “that  I 
cannot  always  <do  as  I  will,  since  my  good 
angel  does  not  stand  by  my  side,  as  for¬ 
merly.” 

“  But  he  hovers  constantly  around  you,” 
whispered  she. — Long  after  the  last  beams  of 
the  sun  had  disappeared  from  the  lake,  the 
architect  stood  on  the  same  spot,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  bend  in  the  road  which 
had  withdrawn  Alfhild  from  his  sight. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BLOOM  VISITS  MARIA. 

On  the  peak  of  one  of  the  barren  rocks,  on 
which  the  simple  dwelling  of  the  clergyman 
at  Fredsberg  lay,  stood,  on  the  morning  of 
midsummer  day,  the  graceful  figure  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  motioning  with  a  white  veil,  a  welcome 
to  a  sloop,  which  came  sweeping  on  with  full 
sails.  The  nearer  she  came,  the  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  could  the  waiting  Maria  distinguish 
all  objects  on  it.  The  Norwegian  red  flag 
floated  so  friendly  from  the  mast,  and  on  a 
coil  of  rope,  stood  a  man,  with  a  spy-glasss 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  looked  in  all 
directions,  till  he  had  discovered  the  barren 
rock,  on  which  Maria  stood,  waving  her 
veil.  Bloom  let  the  spy-glass  sink,  quick  as 
lightning,  took  off  his  hat,  and  answered 
with  his  handkerchief,  the  friendly  salute. 
He  had  never  before  been  so  impatient,  as  he 
was  during  the  short  time  which  was  required 
to  make  nearer  the  shore,  drop. the  sails,  and 
put  out  a  boat.  No  sooner  had  this  reached 
the  landing,  than  Bloom  sprang  ashore,  and 
came  near  kissing  the  Swedish  soil,  which 
now  bore  his  adored  friend.  Following  the 
direction  of  the  veil,  which  now  and  then 
appeared  between  the  dark  cliffs,  Bloom  flew 
to  the  side  from  where  this  friendly  message 
had  come  to  him  ;  and  though  the  climbing 
of  steep  and  slippery  rocks,  was,  to  him,  an 
unaccustomed  labour,  he  soon  approached  his 
goal.  Maria  stood  on  a  small  projection, 
large  enough  to  hold  also  Bloom.  He  leaped 
on  it,  seized  Maria’s  hand,  and  pressed  it, 
speechless,  to  his  lips; — for  who  can  have 
words  in  the  first  moment  of  meeting  1 

Maria,  who  cherished  feelings  only  of 
gratitude  and  friendship,  recovered,  however, 
soon  her  speech. 

“  Good,  kind  Bloom,  under  how  great  ob¬ 
ligation  am  I  to  you,  for  the  unwearied  zeal. 


with  which  you  protect  the  poor  woman,  for¬ 
saken  by  all  the  world  !  My  heart  is  so  poor, 
that  it  has  not  even  sutlicient  gratitude  to  be 
able  to  recompense  you  for  your  care  of 
me  .  .  .  .  ” 

“  Not  gratitude  enough  1”  interrupted  Bloom, 
in  so  tender  and  trembling  a  voice,  that  Maria 
supposed  he  had  grown  unwell.”  I  wish  no 
thanks  for  doing  what — my  duty  as  man — aa 
friend  commands  me.”  The  last  words  were 
uttered  rather  brokenly  and  indistinctly. 
Bloom  felt  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  control 
feelings,  as  he  had  before  believed.  They 
were  not  silent,  though  he  enjoined  silence 
on  them  ;  they  secretly  and  openly  rebelled 
against  his  commands.  Bloom  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  himself.  Maria  must  be  blind, 
thought  he,  if  she  does  not  perceive  now 
what  is  going  on  in  me.  And  was  she,  in 
fact,  so  blind,  as  not  to  suspect  the  storms  of 
passion  which  raged  in  her  presence  I  We 
do  not  venture  to  decide.  It  can  be  but  a 
rare  case,  for  a  young  woman  to  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition,  to  be  obliged  to  be  separated  from  a 
young  man,  whom  she  loves  more  than  all  on 
earth,  and  it  might  be  rare,  that  she  should 
preserve  her  passion  for  such  a  man,  yet  after 
the  separation. 

“Well,  I  know  full  well,”  said  Maria,  with 
a  friendly  look  upon  Bloom,  “  that  you  men 
will  never  accept  of  our  thanks.  You,  Bloom, 
at  least  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for 
the  feeble  thanks  from  her  whom  you  have 
taken  under  your  protection.  But  now  come, 
my  best  friend,  let  me  give  you  another  wel¬ 
come  in  my  little  room  there  below.  Our 
hostess,  the  good  Eliza,  has  dinner  ready,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  relish  it  after  your 
voyage.” 

Bloom  nodded  assent,  and  now  skipped 
Maria  on  before  him  with  skilled  agility, 
whilst  Bloom  followed  her  with  bold  leaps. 
They  had  soon  arrived  on  the  small  piece  of 
ground  before  the  house  of  the  clergyman, 
which  lay  bright  in  the  mid-day  sun. 

“  Ah,”  said  Maria,  as  she  stopped  to  pluck 
a  small  moss  flower,  “  it  is  sad,  indeed,  that 
no  blade  of  grass  grows  here  far  and  wide  !” 

“That  is  true,”  answered  Bloom,  “yet 
what  nature  substitutes  in  its  place,  I  find  also 
very  interesting.  Now,  for  instance,  the 
waves  of  the  sea  lie  quiet  in  the  sun-light, 
playing  with  the  coloured  shells  on  the  strand  ; 
to-morrow  at  this  time  they  roll,  perhaps,  in 
the  wildest  storm,  and  cover  the  cliffs  with 
white  foam.  And  do  you  hear  these  siren- 
voices,  which  try  with  soft  murmuring,  to  al¬ 
lure  us  down  into  the  deep. — That  is  magni¬ 
ficent! — To-day  I  admire  the  quiet  music  of 
the  waves  ;  to-morrow,  however,  when  they 
swell  with  power  and  beat  against  my  fragile 
vessel,  I  grow  silent  before  them.” 

“You  have  grown  poetical,  Bloom,”  said 
Maria,  smiling ;  “  but  what  you  say  is  true.  I 
can  judge  of  it  best  myself,  since  I  have  grown 
so  familiar  with  this  element,  that  it  sometimes 
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seems  to  me,  as  if  the  spirit  of  my  father  is 
speaking  to  me  from  it — you  know  he  was  a 
bold  sea-farer.  But  now  turn  your  eye  from 
the  sea,  and  look  how  comfortable  and  neat, 
these  little  huts  are.  All  things  in  them  are 
so  white  and  scoured  so  clean,  that  they  might 
serve  for  a  looking-glass.” 

“  And  see  yonder,  a  whole  troop  of  those 
olive-coloured  beings  that  look  so  much  like 
the  children  of  the  hot  zone,”  interrupted 
Bloom.  “  Only  see,  how  skilfully  they  climb 
about  the  huts  to  take  off  the  dried  fishes,  and 
hang  up  fresh  ones.  Their  dress,  which  con¬ 
sists  only  in  a  short  frock,  reminds  one  of  our 
primitive  parents  in  Paradise.” 

“•  Yes — but  you  must  consider,”  answered 
Maria,  “  that  this  style  of  dress  needs  not  to 
be  envied.  The  children  of  our  fishermen 
have  only  the  advantage  from  it,  that  they  can 
answer  with  the  whole  power  of  their  lungs, 
‘  here,’  when  they  are  called  by  their  parents. 
But  the  clergyman  is  coming  to  meet  us, 
and  also  Eliza  already  stands  on  the  thres¬ 
hold.” 

They  walked  into  the  house  ;  all  was  deck¬ 
ed  out  in  a  festive  manner;  the  floor  was  strewn 
with  white  sand,  and  fine  sprouts  of  pine-tree, 
which  had  been  brought  here  from  a  great 
distance,  and  the  table  was  covered  with  sim¬ 
ple  but  tasteful  dishes,  which  the  guest  relish¬ 
ed  after  his  voyage. 

When  Bloom  unpacked  his  trunk  after  din¬ 
ner,  he  handed  to  his  friendly  hostess,  two 
bags  with  those  blue  gray  children  of  the  Ori¬ 
ent,  which  seem  to  taste  yet  better  when  en¬ 
joyed  in  a  cold  lands  of  rocks ;  nor  did  he  fail 
to  add  the  requisite  sweets  to  them. 

Radiant  with  joy,  Eliza  went  with  the  cof¬ 
fee  under  the  one  arm,  and  two  loafs  of  sugar 
under  the  other,  into  the  little  kitchen,  where 
a  bright  fire  soon  blazed  ;  nor  did  it  last  long 
before  the  pleasant,  aromatic  odour  of  the 
roasted  coffee,  which  did  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  unpleasant  to  the  inhabitants  ofFredsberg, 
spread  through  the  whole  house. 

Bloom  went  in  the  mean  time,  after  a  short 
and  friendly  conversation  with  the  clergyman, 
into  Maria’s  room,  and  seated  himself  upon 
the  sofa  decked  out  with  an  ornamental  cover, 
which  had  been  the  winter’s  work  of  Eliza, 
and  the  greatest  ornament  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  house.  The  guest  alone  was  allowed 
to  take  a  seat  on  it,  while  the  little  child  was 
not  allowed  even  to  touch  it  with  a  finger,  and 
all  the  family  considered  it  like  something 
sacred. 

“  Is  not  it  handsome,  Cory,”  asked  Maria, 
while  she  took  Eliza’s  youngest  child  upon 
her  lap,  and  covered  ifs  face  with  the  ends  of 
her  shawl,  and  asked  it  to  go  to  sleep. 

“  Wherever  you  are,  there  it  is  handsome, 
Maria ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
good  for  you  to  stay  here  longer.  Pardon  me, 
but  I  must  be  candid  ;  your  cheeks  are  pale, 
your  hands  have  grown  thin,  and  you  are 
changed  throughout.” 


“And  this,  you  think,  is  caused  by  the  sea- 
air  and  solitude  of  my  residence  I  Ah,  do 
you  know  the  human  heart  no  better  I  Though 
it  be  ever  so  strong,  let  but  a  worm  creep  in, 
he  will  gnaw  at  its  root  till  he  has  destroyed 
it.” 

“No,  Maria,  he  will  not,  unless  he  is  left 
free  to  eat  at  pleasure,  and  to  destroy.  It  is 
our  duty,  in  my  opinion,  to  preserve  our¬ 
selves.” 

Maria  shook  her  head.  She  had  her  own 
peculiar  thoughts  on  this  point;  but  since 
Bloom  could  not  understand  them,  she  was 
silent. 

“Have  you  considered  my  proposition, 
Maria  V’  he  asked,  to  give  the  conversation 
a  decided  turn. 

“  The  proposition  to  go  to  some  watering- 
place  I”  answered  Maria,  dwelling  on  the 
words.  “  I  have,  in  part,  no  disposition  for 
such  a  journey.” 

“  But,  upon  my  honour,  you  require  it — 
you  must  take  care  of  your  health,”  interrupt¬ 
ed  Bloom  with  animation. 

“  Have  I  not  opportunity  here  to  take  the 
best  of  sea  baths'!”  objected  Maria.  “And 
if  I  required  them  really  so  much,  as  you  be¬ 
lieve,  why  should  I  undertake  a  distaat  jour¬ 
ney,  to  obtain  what  I  have  here  at  hand  1 
Indeed,  I  must  confess,  good  Bloom,  I  do  not 
like  your  proposal.” 

“  Well,  then,  we  will  leave  the  baths  out 
of  question.  But  then  you  must  exchange 
your  present  place  of  residence  with  one  in  a 
near  city,  or  on  a  larger  estate.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  regretted  to  have  prepared  this  for  you ; 
it  is  too  gloomy  and  solitary  for  your  state  of 
mind.” 

“At  first,  dear  Bloom,  I  will  frankly  confess, 
it  appeared  to  me  like  a  dreary  grave,  but  it 
does  so  no  longer.  It  is  uncertain,  if  I  should 
be  happier  and  feel  better  on  coming  to  a  place 
where  there  is  diversion,  and  things  instantly 
change.  It  is  ever  dangerous  to  exchange 
what  a  man  has,  and  he  is  contented  with,  for 
something  he  does  not  know.” 

Bloom  appeared  to  be  dissatisfied.  “I  am 
sorry — very  sorry  indeed,”  said  Bloom,  “  to 
have  asked  you  in  vain  for  what  concerns  your 
welfare.  But  you  have  to  determine — I  wish 
only  to  advise.” 

“Good,  dear  Bloom,  my  best  friend,  I  did 
not  mean  to  offend  you.  If  you  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  divert  me  and  be  of  advantage 
to  me,  then  let  us,  once  you  are  here  with 
your  sloop,  sail,  for  a  few  days,  to  Stroemland 
or  Uddevalla,  and  take  Eliza  and  her  child 
with  us.  I  assure  you,  Bloom,  a  few  days  are 
more  than  sufficient ;  and,  if  the  restlessness, 
which  I  felt  at  first,  should  come  over  me 
again,  I  promise  you  sacredly,  that  I  will  in¬ 
form  you  of  it,  and  then  we  may  think  of 
another  place  of  residence  for  the  autumn. 
But  having  passed  the  winter  here,  I  would 
like  to  spend  the  summer  here  likewise,  which 
is  by  no  means  solitary  and  monotonous,  as  I 
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see  here  from  the  rocks  a  number  of  vessels 
sail  constantly  by.” 

In  the  warmth  of  these  assurances,  and  in 
fear  of  offending  Bloom  by  a  refusal,  she  had 
unconsciously,  put  her  hand  into  his  ;  and  he 
pressed  it  gently. 

“  Have  my  thanks,”  said  he  in  a  friendly 
tone,  “  that  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
console  me  for  my  little  disappointment.  All 
shall  be  arranged  according  to  your  wishes. 
We  will  make  an  excursion  in  the  sloop,  that 
you  come  for  once  from  out  of  these  rocks, 
which  have  begun  to  bewitch  you.” 

Eliza  with  a  face  heated  from  the  roasting 
of  coffee,  now  announced  that  coffee  was 
ready  ;  and  they  went  into  the  sitting  room 
where  the  fragrant  beverage  stood  on  a  white 
cloth,  encircled  by  the  whole  tea-set  of  the 
clergyman,  consisting  in  four  cups  and  three 
saucers  of  a  yellow  colour.  Bloom  and  Ma¬ 
ria  looked  at  each  other  with  a  smile  ;  Eliza 
appeared  perfectly  happy,  and  the  good  cler¬ 
gyman  was  occupied  with  preparing  a  pipe  for 
his  guest. 

Toward  evening  they  all  went  out  to  inspect 
the  May-tree  decked  out  with  flowers,  which 
was  erected  on  the  only  level  place  in  this  re¬ 
gion  ;  and  here  was  a  merrier  life  than  on 
many  large  estates  where  the  lords  give  a  feast 
to  the  peasants.  The  children,  who  were 
quite  numerous,  had  joined  hands,  and  were 
dancing  round  the  tree  ;  the  young  fisherwo- 
men  in  their  striped  petticoats  with  white 
aprons,  were  dancing  with  the  men  in  their 
blue  jackets  and  trowsers  of  seal  cloth  ;  a  rag¬ 
ged  musician  called  forth  from  the  black 
strings  of  a  violin  the  most  ear-rending 
notes,  which  were  taken  for  dance-music,  and 
all  were  as  much  delighted  by  it,  as  if  the 
numerous  band  of  a  regiment  had  played. 

However,  our  readers  perhaps  do  not  take 
the  least  interest  in  these  unimportant  matters, 
though  they  bear  the  stamp  of  peculiarity ; 
we  will,  therefore,  drop  them,  and  state  that  the 
excursions  above-mentioned  were  made,  with¬ 
out  Bloom  observing,  however,  any  favourable 
effect  upon  Maria’s  state  of  health  or  mind. 
The  former  was  not  so  dangerous,  as  Bloom 
had  feared  at  first,  and  the  latter  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  it  was.  If  she  had  not  pos¬ 
sessed  so  much  strength  of  mind  and  resigna¬ 
tion,  he  would  have  no  doubt  found  her  in  an 
entirely  different  state.  What  tortures,  how¬ 
ever,  Maria  suffered  in  the  solitary  nights  or 
in  the  hours  of  day,  when  she  was  alone,  she 
kept  to  herself. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Maria  saw 
several  times  the  well-known  sloop  with  the 
red  flag  steer  towards  the  cliffs  of  Fredsberg, 
and  never  without  feeling  a  certain  joy ; 
Bloom,  on  his  part,  never  landed  on  or  de¬ 
parted  from  this  coast  without  feeling  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  certain 
incurable  disease,  which  increased  with  each 
new  visit  to  his  fair  physician. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  DISCUSSION. 

“  I  really  do  not  see  why  she  shall  not 
ride,  if  it  gives  her  pleasure,”  said  count  Al- 
bano,  one  day,  in  the  bitterest  tone,  when  the 
countess  found  it  advisable  to  remark  that  it 
was  not  proper  for  Thelma  to  ride  on  horse¬ 
back,  because  the  health  of  her  betrothed  did 
not  allow  him  to  take  part  in  this  pleasure. 

“How  you  do  speak,  good  Albano,”  an¬ 
swered  the  countess,  with  all  the  regard  in 
tone  and  look,  which  she  always  observed 
when  speaking  to  her  son.  “  If  a  young  girl 
was  allowed  all  that  pleases  her  and  her 
whims  suggest  to  her,  this  would  hardly  have 
a  good  end  ; — this  is  my  opinion,  at  least.  .  .” 

“  Which  I  know  how  to  estimate,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Albano.  “  In  the  present  case,  how¬ 
ever,  I  believe  I  must  follow  my  own,  and 
therefore,  Thelma  shall  have  the  permission 
to  ride,  and,  if  she  wishes,  four  hours  every 
day,  for  aught  I  care.  As  regards  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  fulfilment  of  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  of  her  innocent  wishes,  they  will 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  so  dangerous,  if  they 
should  happen.” 

“  As  you  think  best,”  answered  the  coun¬ 
tess  ;  “  but  if  she  shall  ride,  she  may  do  so  in 
the  park,  and  a  servant  may  attend  her.” 

“What !”  Albano  exclaimed  with  a  sneer- 
ing,  cold  laugh;  “in  the  park  !  I  hope  she  is 
not  a  mere  bird  that  is  permitted  to  flutter 
about  in  a  cage.  She  shall  ride  where  and 
whither  she  may  please  ;  and  since  no  one  but 
the  architect,  here,  understands  how  to  ride, 
I  shall  ask  of  him  the  favour  to  give  her  his 
company.” 

The  countess  grew  pale.  She  appeared, 
for  a  moment,  undetermined  what  to  answer 
to  dissuade  Albano  from  this  notion;  but, 
knowing  that  the  slightest  contradiction  had 
the  opposite  effect,  she  said  in  an  indifferent 
tone:  “Yes,  that  would  not  be  bad — if  the 
building  gave  him  time  for  it.  Your  father 
feels  great  anxiety  that  he  should  always  be 
on  the  spot,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  workmen.” 

“  Well,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,”  replied 
Albano,  “  I  can  spur  the  people  on  as  well  as 
the  architect,  and  T  shall  engage,  therefore,  to 
take  his  place  at  the  building,  while  he  is  rid¬ 
ing  with  my  betrothed,  and  takes  my  place  ; 
for  he  really  appears  well  on  horseback.” 

The  countess  began  to  perspire  for  fear. 
She  by  no  means  wanted  sagacity,  and  she 
had  observed,  not  only  the  ardent  glances 
which  Seiler  cast  upon  her  future  daughter-in- 
law,  when  he  believed  himself  unobserved,  but 
also  the  change  of  colour  from  red  to  white, 
in  Thelma’s  face,  v/hen  in  the  evening  at  the 
hour  of  tea,  the  steps  of  the  architect  were 
heard  in  the  entry.  Her  mother’s  heart  ex¬ 
pected  nothing  good  from  Albano’s  notion  and 
his  calm  resolution,  which  was  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  phenomenon  in  him.  She  felt  a  painful 
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anxiety  ;  to  arrange  these  pleasure  rides,  was 
challenging  fate  itself,  which  the  countess 
always  wished  to  avoid. 

“  Is  there  in  my  last  proposal,  any  thing 
that  displeases  my  mother  V’  asked  Albano, 
with  a  certain  politeness. 

“  "Well — and  suppose  I  am  displeased  with 
something  in  it,  dear  Albano  V’  answered  the 
countess. 

“  Then  I  would  request  you  to  tell  me  on 
what  your  displeasure  is  founded.” 

“  But  suppose  I  cannot  do  so — if  it  is  a 
mere  feeling  which  has  neither  form  nor 
name,  but  is,  nevertheless,  strong  enough  to 
make  me  averse  to  your  purpose — what  do 
you  say  then  1” 

“  Then  I  say  with  all  due  respect  to  your¬ 
self  and  your  feelings,  that  such  a  phantom, 
without  form  or  name,  cannot  influence  the 
resolution  I  have  formed.  If  you  would  al¬ 
lege  facts,  it  w'ould  be  different ;  but  a  mere 
feeling  has  no  claim  on  my  consideration.” 

The  count  bowed,  and  took  his  cap  to  go 
down  into  the  court-yard.  The  architect  ge¬ 
nerally  came  home  about  this  time.  The  em¬ 
barrassment  of  the  countess  rose  with  every 
minute  ;  but  to  tell  her  son  the  reason  of  her 
displeasure,  would  have  been  pouring  oil  on 
the  fire.  She  was,  therefore,  silent,  and  re¬ 
pented  having  said  any  thing  in  this  matter, 
and  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  bring  him 
to  a  different  resolution. 

“  Have  you  any  thing  else  to  say  V’  asked 
Albano. 

“Not  the  least,”  answered  the  countess, 
with  artificial  composure. 

Albano  left  the  room. 

“  I  will  speak  with  my  husband,”  said  the 
countess  when  she  was  alone,  and  took  her 
way  for  the  first  time  for  a  long  while,  to  the 
apartments  of  the  old  count.  She  went 
through  the  ante-room,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  cabinet. 

“  Walk  in  !”  called  out  the  count,  but  there 
was  something  declining  in  his  tone.  The 
countess  opened,  however,  the  door,  and  the 
count  was  so  much  astonished  at  the  unusual 
visit  of  his  wife,  that  it  hardly  occurred  to 
him  to  invite  her  to  take  a  seat  near  him  on 
the  sofa.  She  seated  herself,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  and  the  count,  who  was  not  able  to  guess 
the  cause  of  this  tete-a-tete  with  his  wife, 
only  said :  “  Well,  my  dear  friend — well,  my 
good  Henrietta,  what  is  the  matter  1 — what 
has  happened  I” 

“  Something  very  unpleasant,  indeed.  I 
hope  nobody  can  overhear  or  disturb  us  here.” 

The  count  got  up  and  took  the  key  out  of 
the  door ;  he  looked  at  the  same  time  as 
•roguish  as  if  a  love-affair  had  been  in  question. 

“  Well,  Henrietta,  come  to  the  point  ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  do  not  understand  it !” 

“  I  believe  that,”  remarked  the  countess  ; 
“  y°u  pay  no  attention  to  the  trifles  that  go  on 
around  you ;  and  they  are,  nevertheless,  not 
without  some  importance.” 


“No  flatteries,  dear  Henrietta.  The  time 
is  past  when,  sitting  here  on  the  same  place, 
you  spoke  to  me  in  a  very  different  way;  and 
I  recollect  very  well  that,  when  you  reproach¬ 
ed  me,  it  was  certainly  not  for  my  not  having 
paid  attention  to  what  was  going  on  around 
me.  However,  different  times,  different 
manners.” 

“  There  is  now  no  time  for  jesting,”  an¬ 
swered  the  countess  vexed  ;  “I  have  to  com¬ 
municate  to  you  matters  of  importance,  mat¬ 
ters  which  require  our  serious  deliberation. 
Albano  has  just  told  me  of  his  intention  to 
permit  Thelma  to  gratify  her  singular  fondness 
for  riding  on  horseback.” 

“  Well,  my  derr  Henrietta,  what  is  the 
harm  in  that  V’ 

“  Nothing  farther  than  that  he  has  selected 
Seiler  as  her  riding-master  and  companion.” 

“  Well,  that  is  indeed  more  liberal  in  Al¬ 
bano  than  I  should  have  ever  expected  of  him. 
He  begins  really  to  leave  oft"  a  good  deal  of 
his  former  foolishness,  and  I  assure  you,  that 
I  desire  nothing  more.” 

“  My  dear  husband,  you  are  indeed  struck 
with  blindness ;  you  have  not  the  slightest 
conceptioa  of  your  rank  and  character,  if  you 
fancy  that  he  could  ever  change.  No,  far 
from  it ;  he  only  developes  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  side  of  it,  and  thus  by  concealing 
his  intentions,  and  nourishing,  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  external  calmness,  a  pride  that 
will  bring  no  good.” 

“  Indeed  I  have  not  noticed  this  side  of 
him,”  answered  the  count,  and  appeared  to 
grow  a  little  serious.  “  But  I  believe  that 
what  you  tell  me  proves  rather  the  opposite  of 
your  supposition.  There  is  nothing  secret  in 
Albano’s  present  way  of  conduct ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  see  only  the  most  open  confidence.” 

The  countess  shook  her  head  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  impatience. 

“  You  ought  to  see,  I  should  think,  from 
what  I  have  told  you,”  she  replied,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  somewhat  piqued,  “  that  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  proposal  of  his  results  by  no  means 
from  confidence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  a 
secret  distrust.” 

“  Distrust  of  what  1”  asked  the  count,  en¬ 
raged. 

“  Of  the  real  feelings  of  the  architect 
towards  Thelma,  and  of  hers  towards  him.” 

“  What  are  you  talking  there  of  feelings  of 
Thelma  and  the  architect  1  What  nonsense  ! 
From  what  source  should  these  come  so  sud¬ 
denly  1” 

“  From  where  improper  feelings  come,”  re¬ 
marked  the  countess,  “  I  do  not  know  ;  for, 
thank  heaven,  I  never  had  any ;  but,  indeed, 

I  do  not  think  that  you  are  entirely  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  this  matter.  However,  the  cause  of 
them  is  of  no  consequence  at  present.  But 
as  regards  your  other  remark,  these  feelings 
have  come  by  no  means  so  suddenly  ;  they 
are  already  a  year  old.” 

“It  is  very  extraordinary  that  I  have  not 
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noticed  the  least  of  them,”  replied  the  count, ' 
pretending  not  to  understand  the  bitterness  of 
itis  wife.  “  The  matter  appears  to  me  highly 
improbable.  I  thought  the  architect  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  love  with  Alfhild.  The 
iellow  would  be  possessed,  if  he  could  turn 
the  heads  of  all  women.” 

“  I  believe  he  is,  in  spite  of  his  assumed 
and  well  supported  seriousness,  a  very  frivo¬ 
lous  person,  who  likes  to  pluck  roses  where- 
ever  they  grow.  And  now  you  must  see  that 
these  excursions  on  horseback  are  highly 
dangerous,  and  must  be  prevented.” 

“  Yes,  of  course  ;  I  only  do  not  know  how. 
But  are  you  certain  that  our  little  Thelma  is 
disposed  to  flirtations  V ’ 

“  Fye,  how  you  speak,  my  dear !  Who 
says  that,  or  who  should  say  so  1  Do  you 
believe  that  a  girl  grown  up  under  my  eyes 
and  those  of  my  sister’s,  would  be  so  frivolous 
a  being  1  I  hoped,  indeed,  that  you  had  more 
confidence  in  the  sense  of  delicacy  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  your  wife.” 

“  But,  I  beg  you,  what  has  your  tender 
sense  of  delicacy,  and  your  still  more  tender 
judgment  to  do  with  this  1  If  you  are  so 
surely  convinced  that  flirtation  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  what  danger  is  there  then  I 
Let  them  ride  together  as  much  as  they  please.” 

“  Indeed  !  and  you  think,  then,  that  there 
is  nothing  else  to  fear  I  I  tell  you,  there  is  a 
kind  of  Platonic  love,  which  is  not  mere  jest ; 
it  is  this  I  fear,  and  I  wish  to  prevent  its 
consequences  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power.” 

“Bah  !  Platonic  love  !  Nonsense,  my  dear 
friend ;  nothing  else  but  nonsense,  upon  my 
honour.  If  there  is  nothing  else,  you  may  be 
unconcerned  about  the  matter.  It  is  always 
best  upon  such  occasions,  to  do  as  if  one  could 
neither  hear  nor  see.” 

“As  if  I  did  not  know  that !”  answered  the 
countess,  vexed.  “For  this  reason  I  have, 
for  a  whole  year,  neither  heard,  nor  seen,  nor 
spoken,  even  with  my  sister,  in  regard  to  it. 

I  know  she  would  reproach  the  girl,  and  this 
is  of  no  use.  Thelma  must  remain  in  the 
illusion  that  no  one  thinks  of  the  ridiculous 
idea  that  she,  the  betrothed  of  Count  Albano, 
could  blush  and  grow  pale  at  the  entrance  of 
the  architect.” 

And  have  you  really  noticed  that  1”  asked 
the  count. 

“Innumerable  times,” answered  the  count¬ 
ess.  “  I  have  noticed  that,  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival,  she  brushed,  from  sheer  confu¬ 
sion,  all  the  beads  from  the  table  which  Alba¬ 
no  had  put  there  in  order;  I  have  noticed 
that  the  architect  does  not  hesitate  to  look  at 
her,  as  at  one  with  whom  one  is  in  love  ;  I 
have  noticed  that  Albano  grew  pale,  knitted 
his  brow,  and  trembled  with  emotion,  when 
he  observed  what  he  sppposed  he  observed 
alone.  But  I  need  not  recite  what  I  saw  ; 
suffice  it  that  it  is  enough  to  fear  the  worst.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  say  simply,  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  can  not  leave  the  building.” 


“  I  have  already  made  this  objection,  but 
he  replied  that  he  would  go  himself  and 
overlook  the  workmen.  In  short,  my  friend, 
it  is  a  fixed  idea  which  he  has  taken  into  his 
head,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  it  requires 
both  art  and  eurnestness.  I  supposed  you 
would  know  some  expedient.” 

“  Since  you  show  so  much  confidence  in 
my  sagacity,”  replied  the  count,  flattered,  “  I 
will  prove  to  you  that  I  deserve  it  in  some 
measure.  I  will  ride  with  her  myself ;  then 
all  harm  is  prevented.” 

“  That  would  not  be  so  bad ;  except  this 
might  cause  him  to  suppose,  which  I  fear  he 
does  already,  that  we  suspect  the  danger. 
This  would  be  very  bad,  and  would  increase 
his  watchfulness,  and  seem  to  give  more  rea¬ 
son  for  it  than  there  actually  is.” 

“  Now,  may  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  do 
know  any  other  advice.  We  will  consider 
the  matter  till  to-morrow.” 

“In  the  mean  while  they  will  ride  out  this 
evening.  I  really  believe  it  is  best  you  ac¬ 
company  her  this  time.  You  may,  as  if  by 
accident,  have  your  horse  saddled  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  true  you  have,  for  several 
years,  left  off  riding ;  but  you  have  your  own 
notions  as  well  as  other  people.” 

During  this  conversation  of  the  noble  mar¬ 
ried  couple,  Albano  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  court-yard.  The  noon-bell  rang,  so  that 
the  architect  must  come  home  soon ;  but  Al¬ 
bano  almost  died  for  impatience.  For  several 
months  past  he  had,  though  with  the  greatest 
exertion,  carried  out  the  plan  of  concealing 
from  his  betrothed  all  struggle  and  gloomy 
outbreaks  of  jealousy,  that  he  might  the  bet¬ 
ter  be  able  to  make  his  observations.  The 
consequence  of  it  was,  that  he  knew  no  more 
now  than  at  first ;  for  the  architect  always 
entrenched  himself  behind  an  enormous  wall 
of  cold  politeness,  over  which  he  ventured 
only  now  and  then  to  cast  some  bold  glances. 
As  regarded  Thelma,  he  perceived  in  her 
nothing  else  but  what  he  had  always  noticed, 
namely,  the  anxiety  with  which  she  avoided 
being  alone  with  Seiler.  “I  must  have  cer¬ 
tainty;  and  may  it  cost  what  it  will!”  Al¬ 
bano  had  thus  said  to  himself  a  thousand 
times.  But  as  the  opportunity  to  obtain  it, 
ever  disappeared,  he  determined  to  lay  his 
own  hand  on  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  to 
bring  it  about.  It  occurred  to  him  at  last  to 
use  Thelma’s  innocent  fondness  for  riding  for 
a  move,  and  with  the  thought  he  had  also 
formed  the  resolution. 

Having  walked  up  and  down  in  the  court 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  heard  the  tramp¬ 
ing  of  a  horse’s  hoof,  and  a  few  seconds  after 
the  architect  came  flying  along  like  an  arrow,  • 
upon  a  shining  courser.  Without  noticing 
Albano,  who  stood  in  the  shade  of  a  linden- 
tree,  he  sent  with  his  riding-whip  a  salute  up 
to  the  east  wing,  as  he  left  the  saddle  with 
an  easy  leap,  and  he  sent  then,  after  his  salute, 
a  polite  bow  and  an  ardent  glance,  whose  rays 
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fell  directly  into  Albano’s  heart.  He  could 
not  see  whether  she  stood  at  the  window  ; 
but  he  was  sure  that  she  had  the  dangerous 
enjoyment  at  this  moment,  to  observe  his 
hated  rival.  He  controuled  his  emotion  with 
a  strength  which  only  the  strong  wish  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  matter  closer,  could  give  him ; 
he  therefore  approached  with  a  courteous 
bow,  where  Seiler  was  stroking  the  neck  of 
his  horse,  and  gave  him  to  the  groom  that 
had  come  up  in  haste. 

“  You  are  a  very  skilful  rider,  Mr.  Seiler,” 
said  the  count ;  “  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you 
on  horseback.” 

“  I  have  had  some  practice,  and  besides,  I 
like  to  ride,”  answered  the  architect,  thinking 
that  only  a  common  compliment  was  intended, 
which,  however,  struck  him  as  something  un¬ 
usual  from  Albano’s  lips. 

“  In  regard  to  your  skill  in  riding,  I  have 
to  request  a  little  favour  of  you,”  continued 
Albano.  “  My  betrothed  takes  particular  de¬ 
light  in  riding  on  horseback;  but,  as  you  can 
easily  imagine,  I  am  no  proper  attendant.  The 
physician  has,  since  my  last  sickness,  forbid¬ 
den  me  to  ride  at  all ;  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
deprive  her  of  this  pleasure,  I  would  request 
you  to  take  a  ride  with  her  every  day  for  an 
hour  or  two.  You  would  very  much  oblige 
me  by  it,  for  I  see  that  so  skilful  a  rider  as 
you,  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  her  in 
this  art.” 

“  I  feel  very  much  flattered  by  your  confi¬ 
dence,  Sir  Count,”  answered  Seiler,  without 
betraying  by  a  single  expression  in  his  face, 
either  joy  or  vexation,  triumph  or  indifference  ; 
“  and  as  regards  my  wish  to  justify  your  con¬ 
fidence,  I  hope  I  need  not  add,  that  my  time 
and  my  little  skill  at  riding  are  at  your  com¬ 
mand.” 

“  I  thank  you,”  replied  the  count.  “  I  will 
inform  my  betrothed  of  it.  If  you  have  no 
objection,  you  may  commence  this  very  even¬ 
ing.” 

Seiler  bowed  in  consent,  and  Albano  went 
up  to  the  parlour  to  await  Thelma. 

Evening  came.  The  baroness  who  was 
always  delighted  to  see  her  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter  on  horseback,  and  had  no  objection  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  how  to  manage  a  fiery 
steed — particularly  as  this  proposition  came 
from  the  intended  bridegroom  himself — was 
exceedingly  cheerful,  and  assisted  her  daugh¬ 
ter  in  making  her  toilet.  Thelma  could  not 
comprehend  what  had  induced  her  lover  to 
this  singular  notion ;  she  did  not  dare,  how¬ 
ever,  to  oppose  it,  lest  she  might  lead  his  dis¬ 
trust  to  the  cause  that  could  have  induced 
her. 

The  horses  stood  saddled;  Seiler  was  ready, 
and  was  walking  up  and  down  in  the  court,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  examined  the  saddle  and  bridle  on 
Thelma’s  horse.  All  was  in  order,  only  she 
herself  was  yet  wanting.  Now  came  Albano 
with  his  betrothed  from  the  east  wing  of  the 
castle.  She  wore  a  magnificent  riding-dress, 


of  dark-green  velvet;  on  her  head  she  had  a 
small  cap  of  the  same  material,  which  covered 
only  half  the  locks  that  played  round  her 
neck.  A  black  veil  was  fastened  to  it  with  a 
costly  buckle,  and  flowed  in  ample  folds  from 
her  shoulders.  Count  Albano  examined  with 
passionate  looks  his  charming  betrothed,  and 
it  was  as  if  he  flung  her  into  the  abyss  on 
purpose  and  with  fiendish  pleasure.  And  he 
did  all  this,  in  order  to  obtain  certainty  on  a 
matter,  which  could  only  make  him  mad  if 
he  should  find  it  as  he  supposed  it  to  be. 
Moreover,  who  could  ensure  him  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  purpose  I  He  was  not  with  them; 
they  rode  out  alone  and  came  back  alone, 
without  his  being  able  to  observe  them 
secretly. 

Albano’s  blood  began  to  boil.  He  almost 
felt  disposed  to  order  the  horses  to  be  unsad¬ 
dled;  fear  of  making  himself  ridiculous,  over¬ 
came,  however,  every  other  consideration, 
and  he  handed  Thelma  to  the  horse. 

“  It  would  be  remarkable,”  thought  he, 
“if  the  architect  could  lift  her  into  the  sad¬ 
dle  without  my  observing  any  thing.” 

Seiler  stood  aside.  He  seemed  to  expect 
that  the  count  would  perform  this  duty  him¬ 
self  ;  but  Albano  stepped  back,  and  said,  with 
a  disagreeable  smile  :  “  this  honour  belongs 
to  the  master.” 

“  Seiler  came  now  up,  and  offered  Thelma 
his  hand,  with  so  easy  and  graceful  a  motion, 
that  Albano’s  eyes  sparkled  with  rage. 

“  Lean  upon  my  ann,  my  lady,”  said  Sei¬ 
ler,  in  a  respectful  tone.  Albano  went  on  the 
other  side,  that  he  might  see  this  act  the  more 
closely.  The  architect  did  appear  to  great 
advantage.  Thelma  put  the  extreme  points 
of  her  fingers  on  Seiler’s  arm,  and  swung 
herself,  light  as  a  bird,  into  the  saddle. 
Albano’s  breast  became  more  and  more 
compressed.  The  black  veil  had  touched 
Seiler’s  face ;  and — was  it  imagination  ctr 
truth  I — it  seemed  to  him  that  Seiler  s  lips 
had  moved  to  kiss  it. 

“You  must  draw  the  foot  a  little  back,  my 
lady,”  said  Seiler ;  “  only  the  extremest  point 
must  touch  the  stirrup.  Is  it  so  right,  or  shall 
I  shorten  it  I  I  believe  the  strap  is  too 
long  ” 

“Yes,  much  too  long,”  answered  Thelma. 
“  You  will  have  the  kindness  to  make  it  very 
much  shorter.” 

Albano  had  now  the  highly  disagreeable 
pleasure  to  see  the  architect  take  pains  to  put 
Thelma’s  foot  in  the  proper  position  in  the 
stirrup,  at  which  he  was  not  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  The  earth  began  to  bum  under  Alba¬ 
no’s  feet,  when  he  noticed  that  Seiler  clasped 
Thelma’s  small  foot  with  his  hand,  and  turn¬ 
ing  it  in  all  directions,  while  she  blushed  all 
over. 

“  Do  I  not  know  now  enough  1”  asked  Al¬ 
bano  of  himself,  in  wild  self-defiance,  when 
Seiler  stepped  back  with  a  light  bow,  and  re¬ 
ceived  thanks  from  Thelma  by  a  graceful 
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motion  of  her  head,  which  furnished  a  com¬ 
mentary  to  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  tortured 
lover. 

The  architect  now  leaped  into  the  saddle 
with  great  agility.  Thelma’s  eyes  followed 
his  motions  with  visible  delight.  But  when 
the  dangerous  ride  was  to  begin,  the  groom 
brought  a  third  horse  out  of  the  stable,  and 
the  old  count  appeared  on  the  staircase. 

“  Will  you  take  a  ride  also,  father  1”  asked 
Albano,  in  a  tone  as  if  a  load  was  removed 
from  his  heart. 

“  Yes, — I  thought  I  must  also  wait,  for 
once,  upon  my  intended  daughter-in-law,  as 
cavalier,”  answered  he,  with  a  smile  ;  and, 
after  several  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  saddle. 

Seiler  was  too  much  accustomed  to  con- 
troul  himself,  to  betray  even  the  slightest 
sign  of  disappointed  hope  in  his  features  ;  he 
found,  on  the  contrary,  “  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  of  the  count  invaluable.” 

We  do  not  know  what  Thelma  thought; 
for  though  slie  said,  “  Ah,  dear  uncle,  that  is 
indeed  very  pleasant,”  yet  she  drew,  at  the 
same  time,  her  veil  so  close  over  her  face, 
that  not  a  single  feature  could  be  distin¬ 
guished. 

The  cavalcade  now  moved  on ;  the  count¬ 
ess,  who  had  witnessed,  behiud  the  red  silk¬ 
en  window  curtains,  the  whole  scene,  and 
Albano’s  emotions,  breathed  again  freely,  and 
thanked  heaven  that  she  had  spoken  to  her 
husband  ;  for  if  she  was  not  entirely  mis¬ 
taken,  her  son  was  already  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  first  lesson. 

And  so  it  was.  Albano  believed  now  that 
he  knew  all  he  wished  to  know,  and  spoke 
no  more  of  riding  out.  He  even  answered 
several  times  very  sharply,  when  the  baron¬ 
ess  afterwards  began  to  speak  of  it.  He 
grew  now,  with  every  day,  even  more  gloomy 
and  reserved  ;  but  did  not  attempt  any  longer 
either  to  bring  about  or  to  hinder  Thelma’s 
meeting  with  Seiler.  His  whole  state  of 
mind,  all  his  expressions  and  thoughts,  inti¬ 
mated  a  new  stage  of  his  unfortunate  mental 
disease. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BANS  PUBLISHED. 

Weeks  passed  by.  The  relations  of  per¬ 
sons  and  things,  which  grew  intricate  and  en¬ 
tangled,  at  the  castle  of  Hammarby,  would 
not  come  to  be  unravelled,  and  the  faint  glim¬ 
mer  which  the  bright,  warm  summer  days  had 
spread  on  the  horizon  of  the  noble  family  va¬ 
nished,  the  nearer  autumn  approached.  Sei¬ 
ler  no  longer  enjoyed  a  gracious  treatment,  as 
before  ;  he  had  often  to  experience  the  taunts 
of  high-born  superciliousness,  but  he  remain¬ 
ed  unchanged,  always  attentive  and  courteous 


in  words  and  conduct.  No  one  could  make 
him  definite  reproaches ;  yet  he  was  hated, 
particularly  by  the  countess,  nay,  even  feared, 
like  a  comet  whose  contact  with  any  other 
heavenly  body  might  fill  all  space  with  gloom 
and  disorder. 

Having  such  thoughts  and  notions,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  that  she,  with  great  impatience,  looked 
forward  to  the  season  when  the  building  of 
the  church  was  to  be  suspended  till  the  next 
spring,  and  then  the  countess  was  resolved 
Seiler  should  not  put  a  foot  in  the  castle,  un¬ 
less  the  young  married  couple  were  journey¬ 
ing.  Albano’s  marriage  with  Thelma  was  to 
be  celebrated  in  November.  About  this  time 
Seiler  was  obliged  to  go  on  a  journey,  and 
the  countess  was  resolved,  though  she  could 
not  tell  her  son  so,  not  to  hold  the  wedding 
before  the  departure  of  the  hateful  architect. 
But  to  the  great  surprise  of  all,  days  and 
weeks  passed  away  without  Count  Albano’s 
uttering  a  single  word  of  wedding,  bridal 
dress,  or  any  other  thing  relative  to  his  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage.  He  hardly  spoke  at  all 
with  Thelma  any  more,  but,  gloomy  and  re¬ 
served,  he  walked  in  his  spacious  room  up  and 
down,  casting  now  and  then  a  glance  in  the 
large  looking-glass,  and  smiling  in  derision  at 
his  figure  and  face,  which  grew  every  day 
paler,  yellower,  thinner,  and  more  disagreea¬ 
ble.  When  he  was  in  the  parlour  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  whole  hours  would  some¬ 
times  pass  without  his  doing  anything  but 
bite  his  nails,  and  looking  from  beneath  his 
bushy  red  hair  upon  Thelma,  with  eyes  that 
sparkled  so  fearfully,  that  the  breast  of  the 
poor  betrothed  grew  ever  more  compressed — 
nay,  that  she  often  felt  as  if  she  must  suffo¬ 
cate  for  want  of  air.  But  the  inexpressible 
tortures  she  suffered,  so  far  from  killing  her, 
helped  her,  on  the  contrary,  to  live ;  man  is 
not  likely  to  die  for  grief.  It  is  true  Thelma 
lived,  but  she  dragged  on  her  existence  like  a 
tormented  worm.  And  when  her  thoughts 
passed  from  the  fearful  intended  bridegroom 
to  the  approaching  wedding-day,  then  she 
seemed  to  herself  like  a  bride  of  death,  and 
shuddered  for  fear  and  horror.  When  Seiler 
came  near  her,  to  fill  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
dangerous  poison  from  his  lips  the  cup  which 
she  must  empty,  she  felt,  at  the  same  time,  a 
singular  chill  and  heat  thrill  through  all  her 
limbs.  The  magic  power  which  the  archi¬ 
tect  exercised  over  her,  appeared  to  her  no 
longer  the  charming  feeling  of  two  consonant 
hearts  that  beat  toward  each  other.  No ;  far 
from  it.  She  felt  even  a  secret  aversion  to¬ 
ward  the  man  who,  united  with  another 
woman  by  the  holy  band  of  matrimony, 
nourished  certainly  a  flame  for  a  second,  nay, 
perhaps,  for  a  third  one.  This  appeared  to 
her  abominable,  and  yet  she  was  enchanted 
by  his  voice,  his  look,  and  each  of  his  mo¬ 
tions.  And  with  what  delicacy  and  respect 
had  he  conducted  himself  of  late  !  He  showed 
his  sympathy  with  her  suffering  in  a  thousand 
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ways,  observed  only  by  her,  and  by  no  one 
else.  The  architect  unfolded  a  satanic  skill 
in  the  way  and  manner  in  which  he  treated 
her.  She  was  to  him  like  soft  wax,  that  as¬ 
sumed  different  forms  under  liis  hand.  He 
was  able,  by  a  mere  glance,  a  subtle  smile,  or 
a  half-subdued  tone  of  his  voice,  to  raise  her 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  bliss;  but  then  he 
flung  her  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  misery  by 
an  icy  coldness.  When  a  painful  grief  was 
then  painted  in  Thelma’s  features — when  her 
eye  then  sought  in  vain  for  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  change,  and  Count  Albano,  from  the 
sofa,  would  cast  a  fearful  look  upon  the  poor 
maiden,  who  was  no  longer  able  to  controul 
herself,  then  Seiler  appeared  the  more  satis- 
lied  ;  and  the  more  violently  Albano’s  torture 
was  then  expressed,  and  the  more  his  lips 
then  quivered,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  rage, 
the  more  subtle  and  fiendish  was  the  smile  of 
scorn  which  played  round  Seiler’s  mouth.  He 
thought  only  on  Jeames  Leganger’s  sufferings, 
and  his  better  feelings  grew  more  and  more 
silent ;  with  avidity  he  quaffed  from  the  cup 
of  vengeance. 

“  It  is  now  time  to  think  of  having  your 
bans  published,”  said  the  old  count,  one  day, 
as  he  was  alone  with  his  son,  who  sat,  as 
usual,  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  chewing  on 
his  nails.  “  It  is  high  time,  my  dear  Albano, 
if  you  intend  to  be  married  at  the  appointed 
time,  namely,  at  the  close  of  this  month.” 

“  There  is  no  hurry  for  it,”  answered  Alba- 
no,  evasively  ;  “  my  intended  bride  will  not 
much  long  for  it.” 

“  That  is  a  matter  I  do  not  know,”  replied 
the  count ;  “  but  what  I  know,”  continued  he, 
“  is,  that  we  should  give  the  world  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  laugh  at  our  expense,  if  they  saw  or 
suspected  that  Count  Albano,  the  heir  to  the 
castle  of  Hammarby,  suffered  himself  to  be 
supplanted  with  his  beautiful  betrothed,  out 
of  fear  of  a  rival,  of  a  miserable  architect.” 

“Out  of  fear  1”  exclaimed  Albano,  who  felt 
himself  wounded  in  the  most  sensitive  spot. 
The  cunning,  insolent  adventurer  does  not 
frighten  me  in  the  least ;  and  least  of  all  in 
regard  to  my  intended  bride.  How  could  my 
father  come  upon  such  a  thought'!” 

“  Your  conduct,  indeed,  has  given  occa¬ 
sion  to  such  suspicions ;  and  if  you  will  fol¬ 
low  my  advice,  you  will  be  published  on  next 
Sunday.” 

“  That  shall  be  done,”  answered  Albano, 
with  vehemence ;  “  and  since  they  think  me 
so  weak  as  to  fear  the  architect,  he  himself 
shall  be  invited  to  the  wedding.” 

“  That  would  be  entirely  unnecessary,  in 
my  opinion,”  answered  the  count. 

“  But  as  I  am  the  bridegroom,”  Albano 
broke  out  with  sickly  impatience,  “  things 
must  go  according  to  my  opinion.  The  archi¬ 
tect  may  depart  the  day  after  the  wedding, — 
but  he  shall  first  see  her  as  my  wife.” 

The  count  did  not  wish  to  irritate  the  wild 
disposition  of  his  son,  by  contradiction  to  a 
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violent  out-break,  the  consequences  of  which 
were  always  very  dangerous.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  silent,  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  it 
was  solemnly  published  in  the  church  at  Ham¬ 
marby,  that  Count  Albano,  of  H.,  intended  to 
enter  into  holy  wedlock  with  the  high-born 
lady  Thelma,  of  Ravenstein. 

On  this  day  there  was,  so  to  speak,  an 
eclipse  of  sun  and  moon  at,  the  same  time,  at 
the  castle.  Count  Albano  staid  in  his  room, 
with  his  doors  locked,  the  architect  likewise, 
and  Thelma  lay  on  the  little  sofa  in  her  cabi¬ 
net,  almost  without  life,  a  marble-white  vic¬ 
tim  of  so  many  secret  plans.  The  countess 
sat  on  the  one  side,  the  baroness,  who  could 
hut  with  difficulty  conceal  her  consternation, 
on  the  other — and  it  was  as  silent  in  the  room, 
as  if  the  two  ladies  were  watching  by  a 
corpse. 

“  How  is  your  headache,  my  child  1”  asked 
the  countess,  whilst  she  held,  with  motherly 
care,  her  smelling-bottle  under  her  nose,  and 
then  poured  a  few  drops  into  the  hollow  of 
her  hand,  to  chafe  with  it  the  brow  of  the 
patient. 

“  My  head  is  dizzy,”  answered  Thelma, 
with  a  faint  voice.  “Will  you  be  so  kind, 
dear  aunt,  and  have  the  light  taken  away, — 
it  blinds  me.” 

“  Your  eyes  are  red  and  swollen  with 
tears,  my  beloved  child,”  said  the  countess, 
in  a  low  voice.  “  Believe  me,  dear  Thelma, 
they  burn  into  my  heart.  My  poor  Albano 
has  not  the  qualities  that  can  win  for  him  the 
heart  of  his  young  intended  wife  ;  but  you 
will  change  him  as  much  as  his  character  per¬ 
mits,  by  your  gentle,  good,  and  truly  wo¬ 
manly  manners.  At  least,  I  believe  and  hope 
it.” 

“Ah,  dear  aunt,  I  can  neither  believe  nor 
hope  it,  I — good  God,  I  myself  need  indul¬ 
gence, — I . . .  .  ” 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  countess,  her  breast  struggled  for  air,  her 
heart  longed  for  a  being  to  whom  she  could 
unbosom  herself.  She  suffered  unspeakably, 
from  the  circumstance  that  she  suffered  alone, 
and  in  this  condition  she  felt  herself  drawn 
more  to  the  countess,  than  to  her  own 
mother.  It  was  an  instinct-like  feeling  which 
told  Thelma,  that  it  was  motherly  affection 
with  the  former,  but  selfishness  with  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  decided  her  fate.  Yet,  though  the 
countess  had  a  warm,  feeling  heart,  she  did 
not  dare  to  go  so  far  as  to  be  the  confidant  of 
her  future  daughter-in-law  in  affairs  of  the 
heart,  which  would  have  been  treachery  to 
her  own  son,  and  she  did  not,  therefore,  en¬ 
courage  poor  Thelma  to  confide  to  her  her 
grief.  This  reservedness  in  a  moment  when 
a  loving  heart  longed  for  a  conversation  on 
those  things  which  were  concealed  from  the 
countess  by  a  thick  veil,  was  very  fatal,  and 
brought  on  consequences,  of  which  the  coun¬ 
tess  afterwards  never  ceased  to  accuse  herself 
of  having  been  the  indirect  cause.  Having 
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her  thoughts  bent  only  npon  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  she  smoothed  the  locks  ot'  the  young 
intended  bride,  and,  in  friendly  but  wholly 
common  expressions,  begged  her  to  calm  her¬ 
self. 

“  You,  good  child,”  said  she,  “  what  could 
your  innocent  heart  reproach  you  with  I  You 
are  at  present  very  much  excited  :  but,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  that  will  gradually  cease.” 

It  did  not  cease,  however.  Thelma’s  an¬ 
guish,  her  heart-rending  torment  increased 
with  every  moment  that  she  approached  the 
fatal  day,  and  had  an  ever  greater  effect  upon 
her  state  of  mind.  She  was  in  an  awful 
dream,  which  was  soon  to  be  reality.  When 
her  eyes  fell  upon  Albano’s  form,  that  gr$w 
ever  more  dismal  and  gloomy,  she  shrunk 
back  as  from  the  sting  of  a  viper  ;  when  she 
met  the  looks  of  the  architect,  now  icy  and 
then  warm,  her  heart  contracted  convulsively. 
Had  she  been  allowed  but  once  to  lay  her 
head  upon  that  dangerous  being,  whom  she 
loved  to  idolatry, — ah,  had  she  been  able  but 
a  single  time  to  experience  the  bliss,  to  press 
her  half-broken  heart  to  another  which  beat 
for  her  !  But  no,  solitary  and  forsaken,  she 
was  to  pine  and  die.  Even  this  very  desire 
was  a  sin,  which  her  own  feeling  condemned, 
and  yet  it  was  only  human. 

A  number  of  dressmakers  and  mechanics 
were  sent  for,  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  to 
prepare  the  necessary  things,  and  arrange  the 
rooms  which  the  young  couple  were  to  oeeu- 
py.  The  countess  and  baroness  were  con¬ 
stantly  busily  engaged  ;  but  their  efforts  to 
engage  also  Thelma  in  it,  were  in  vain. 
She  would  not  employ  herself  in  any  thing, 
but  staid  in  her  room  with  her  door  closed. 

In  this  way  the  four  weeks  had  passed  of 
Thelma’s  noviciate  for  a  more  dreadful  state 
than  cloisterly  seclusion. 

I  was  now  the  evening  before  the  wedding- 
day,  the  15th  of  November,  1791,  a  day 
which  is  marked  with  indelible  characters  in 
the  annals  of  the  family  of  the  count  of  H. 
The  baroness  had  made  the  remark  in  the 
forenoon,  that  Tain  would  have  fallen  on  the 
bridal  crown,  if  the  marriage  had  been  cele¬ 
brated  on  this  day  ;  but  now  the  heavens  were 
entirely  clouded  over,  and  it  was  so  dark  that 
it  seemed  the  sun  would  not  rise  at  all  on 
the  wedding-day,  A  gale  arose,  and  increas¬ 
ed  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  whistled  and 
howled  through  the  long  corridors,  and  the 
lights  had  been  blown  out  several  times  in 
the  hands  of  the  servants,  before  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  room. 

Thelma  sat,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  alone 
in  her  room  ;  her  eyes  were  directed  upon 
the  cloudy  heavens,  where  not  a  single  star 
would  rise. 

“  Ah,”  said  she,  half  aloud,  “  all  my  hopes 
are  vanished  '.  I  have  now  neither  a  hope  nor 
a  wish  left ;  to-morrow  is  my  day  of  burial ; 
then  my  restless  heart  must  be  calm.  Its 
account  is  closed,  it  begins  to  die  already,  for 


I  no  longer  feel  restlessness  burn  in  my  3f>aJ- 
IJiave  no  wish,  not  a  single  wish  left, — I  am 
very  poor!” 

Some  faint  recollections  now  began  to  move 
in  the  back-ground  of  her  heart,  and  the  grot¬ 
to  came  before  her  mind.  Thelma  had  not 
visited  it  during  the  whole  past  year  ;  bnt  now 
— ah,  she  wished  she  might  stand  yet  only  a 
few  minutes  at  the  balustrade  to  listen  onee 
more  to  the  well  known  notes  coming  from 
the  lake — though  these  were  now  out  of 
question,  yet  no  one  could  object  to  her  lis¬ 
tening  from  there  to  the  howling  of  the 
storm. 

“  That  would  be  beautiful,  glorious  !”  said 
she.  An  irresistible  desire-  awoke  in  her 
breast ;  she  could  not  but  visit  the  grotto  once 
more.  “  I  have  then  yet  one  wish — the 
last  l”  said  she,  and  stepped  to  the  window. 
“  Hu  !  it  is  so  dark  without ;  but  that  is  suit¬ 
ed  to  my  soul,  there  too  it  is  dark.  I  shall 
go  there — I  must  go.  I  will  quickly  fly  on 
the  familiar  path  through  the  park — the  gold¬ 
en  autumn  leaves  which  cover  it,,  will  give 
me  light.” 

Thelma  rang  the  bell,  and  her  waiting-maid 
came  in. 

“  Here,  Anna  !”  said  she  with  an  agitated' 
voice,  “  will  you  do  me  a  great  favour  1” 

“  Ah,  gracious  lady,  would  that  I  am  able 
to  do  it ;  I  will  do  all  that  you  desire.” 

“  Well,  then  ;  I  wish  to-  go  out  for  a  little 
while,  and  take  the  key  with  me.  If  the 
countess  or  my  mother  should  come,  you 
must  try  to  break  them  off  in  some  way,  with¬ 
out  betraying  that  I  am  not  at  home.  You 
may  say  that  I  wish  to  be  alone  for  a  few 
hours.  Will  you  do  so,  Anna  1  Gan  I  depend 
upon  you  that  you  will  not  betray  my  absence  j 
for  it  would  only  give  them'  anxiety  if  they 
knew  I  had  gone  out  in  such  weather.” 

“  But,  good  heavens,  what  are  yon  going 
to  do  out  doors  1  The  wind  blows  so  hard 
that  you  can  hardly  stand  on  your  feet ;  where 
do  you  want  to  go  to  my  lady  T” 

“  I  will  only  go  down  to  my  old  favourite 
spot  the  grotto.  I  have  the  greatest  desire  to 
see  it  once  more,  before  I  ...  in  short,  Anna, 
I  want  to  go,  and  you  will  do  what  I  asked 
of  you,  out  of  love  to  me.”1 

“  Hu  !  to  the  dismal  grotto  at  this  time  !  I 
am  afraid  to  go  there  in  bright  day-light,  and 
I  would  not  go  theie  now  if  you  would  give 
me  the  castle  of  Ilamniarby.” 

“No  wonder;  you  believe  in  ghosts  ;  bull 
fear  nothing,  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  may  feel  better  there.  Give  me  the 
cloak  and  the  black  veil,  and  see  whether 
there  is  any  body  in  the  court.” 

“Not  a  soul,”  said  Anna,  when  she  re¬ 
turned. 

Thelma  took  the  key  to  her  door  with  her, 
and  having  been  accompanied  by  Anna  to  the 
little  garden  door,  she  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 

“  May  God  protect  her  !”  said  Anna,  who 
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Stopped  a  little  while,  and  saw  the  dark  veil 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  till  she  could 
no  more  distinguish  it. 

Anna  returned  to  her  little  chamber  oppo¬ 
site  Thelma’s  rooms,  where  she  continued  to 
iron  the  lace  collars  and  caps  of  her  young 
mistress.  The  restlessness  she  felt  affected 
her  so  much,  that  she  burned  her  fingers  more 
than  once,  and  spoiled  a  beautiful  collar,  a 
mishap,  which  under  different  circumstances, 
would  have  caused  her  tears,  but  her  head 
being  filled  with  superstitions  of  all  sorts,  she 
now  took  it  only  for  an  evil  omen  which  she 
could  not  prevent. 

About  half  an  hour  had  passed,  when  Anna 
Was  most  terribly  frightened  by  a  knocking  at 
her  door. 

“  Who  is  there  I”  she  asked,  trembling  for 
fearthat  it  might  be  the  baroness,  who  wished 
to  speak  with  Thelma,  but  the  voice  that  an¬ 
swered  :  “  It  is  I,  open  Anna  !”  caused  her 
a  still  greater  fright,  than  the  presence  of  those 
ladies  would  have  done 

It  was  Albano. 

Anna  tottered  with  difficulty  to  the  door, 
and  drew  back  the  bolt.  The  little  fire  which 
glimmered  on  the  hearth  for  the  ironing,  threw 
a  faint  light  upon  Albano’s  pale  face.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  a  more  excitable  mood  than 
commonly,  and  Anna  perceived  this  at  once 
from  the  severe  tone  in  which  he  asked  : 
“Has  the  lady  locked  herself  in,  as  there  is 
no  key  in  the  door  1” 

“  Ah — she  is  not  very  well,”  stammered 
Anna  in  the  greatest  anguish  ;  “  she  told  me 
just  now  when  I  was  with  her,  she  wished  to 
be  alone  for  a  few  hours.” 

“  She  is  then  now  alone,”  answered  Alba¬ 
no,  in  a  deep  hollow  voice  ;  “  then  I  will  speak 
with  her.  Go  in  and  tell  her,  that  I  ask  for 
permission  to  disturb  her  solitude  for  a  few 
minutes.” 

“  As  your  lordship  commands,”  answered 
Anna,  endeavouring  to  collect  her  senses,  and 
taking  a  candle,  she  stepped  out  of  her 
chamber ;  but  the  count,  to  her  horror,  re¬ 
mained  standing  on  the  threshold,  and  could 
not  but  observe,  therefore,  that  she  did  not 
open  the  door,  which  was  impossible,  since 
Thelma  had  taken  the  key  with  her.  Anna’s 
embarrassment  was  great.  She  knocked— but 
as  no  answer  followed,  she  remarked,  “  that 
the  gracious  lady  might  have  gone  to  sleep.” 

“  She  cannot  sleep  so  fast,  that  she  did  not 
hear  your  knocking  ;  she  is  not  asleep  at  all 
events  !” 

He  himself  stepped  now  to  the  door,  and 
knocked  three  times,  with  his  long  hand,  vio¬ 
lently  against  it. 

“  Open,  Thelma  !”  cried  he  impatiently  ; 
“  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  a  matter  which 
must  be  settled  this  day !” 

All  remained  silent. 

“  Open — open  !”  cried  he,  with  a  wild 
voice  ;  “  you  play  with  me  in  a  double  way. 
Open,  I  tell  you,  or  I  burst  the  door !” 


As  no  answer  came  yet,  Albano  so  violent¬ 
ly  pushed  with  his  feet  against  the  door,  that 
the  lower  part  fell  out,  and  he  soon  after  stood 
in  the  middle  of  Thelma’s  dark  room,  with 
the  light  in  his  hand  which  he  had  snatched 
from  Anna.  He  went  to  the  bed,  tore  aside 
the  curtains,  and  looked  upon  it— it  was  empty. 
He  stood  still  for  aanoment,  and  gazed  around 
him  with  looks  in  which  was  painted  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  a  madman  ;  but  suddenly,  as  if  the 
spirits  of  hell  had  inspired  him,  he  uttered  a 
fearful  howl,  while  he  seized  Anna  by  the 
throat,  and  pressed  her  against  the  wall. 

“  Speak  !”  shrieked  he  hoarsely  ;  “where 
is  the  young  lady  I  Bethihk  yourself — do  not 
lie.  Look  me  in  the  face  ;  I  throttle  you  it 
you  do  not  tell  me  the  truth  !” 

Half  dead  for  fright,  the  unfortunate  woman 
exclaimed  :  “  For  heaven’s  sake  let  me  go — 
You  shall  know  all !” 

“  Well.” 

He  opened  his  long  hand,  and  Anna  then 
informed  hhn  that  the  lady  had  for  a  moment 
gone  to  the  grotto, — but  had  forbidden  her  to 
tell  of  it,  because  her  absence  might  cause 
anxiety. 

“  To  the  grotto  !  Ha !  ha  !  ha !”  laughed 
Albano,  in  the  wildest  tone.  “  I  have  once 
been  there  myself ;  this  will  be  a  beautitu! 
scene.  Well,  I  can  speak  to  her  there  as 
well  as  here.  But,  that  you  may  not  betray 
your  lady  to  any  body  else,  you  shall  stay  here 
till  either  I  or  she  shall  release  you.” 

With  these  words,  he  seized  the  trembling 
Anna,  dragged  her  to  Thelma’s  cabinet,  push¬ 
ed  her  into  it,  locked  the  door,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket.  Hereupon  he  stole  across 
the  court-yard  to  the  west  wing.  All  was 
dark  here.  Albano  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
seemed  to  feel  a  satanic  joy.  He  now  drew 
his  cap  over  his  ears,  turned  up  his  coat  col¬ 
lar,  and  hastened,  with  winged  steps,  through 
the  garden  to  the  grotto. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  PARSONAGE. 

The  architect  had,  this  afternoon,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  seven  months  which  he  had 
staid  at  the  castle,  gone  over  to  the  parson¬ 
age,  to  take  leave  from  Alfhild,  before  his 
departure.  The  building  might  have  been 
proceeded  with,  without  hindrance  from  the 
weather ;  the  count,  however,  was  of  opin¬ 
ion  that,  since  the  church  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  setting  in  of  winter,  the 
work  might  be  discontinued  for  the  present. 
Seiler  knew  full  well  the  meaning  of  this, 
yet  he  was  willing  to  leave  a  stage  where  h< 
played  a  part  which  no  longer  agreed  with  hit 
better  self.  Besides,  he  might  presume  tha: 
the  evil  seed  he  had  sown  would  bring  forth 
sufficient  fruit.  He  wished  not  to  see  the 
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effect  of  it,  but  to  return  to  his  native  nioun^. 
tains,  to  seek  there,  peace,  though  as  he 
justly  feared,  it  would  flee  him,  perhaps, 
there  also;  for,  wherever  he  turned,  his 
thoughts,  past,  present  and  future,  were  enve¬ 
loped  in  a  dark  veil;  and  he  himself  was  like 
a  riddle  that  moves  about,  inexplicable  to 
himself  and  others. 

The  family  at  the  parsonage  were  just  sit¬ 
ting  at  coffee,  when  Stina  rushed  in,  breath¬ 
less,  to  announce  that  the  architect  was  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  gate,  and  asked  for  permission  to 
pay  his  respects.  Alfhild  grew  alternately 
red  and  pale  ;  her  trembling  hand  came  near 
dropping  the  coffee-pot,  if  uncle  Sebastian 
had  not  quickly  taken  hold  of  it,  and  put  it  in 
its  place.  The  provost,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  a  visit  of  leave-taking  could  make  nei¬ 
ther  him  nor  his  family  the  subject  of  gossip, 
resolved  to  conduct  himself  like  a  man  who 
knows  politeness;  and,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
prevent  either  his  daughter  or  Seiler  from  ex¬ 
changing  a  few  parting  words,  she  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  remain  in  the  room,  and  speak  a  few 
words  with  the  guest. 

Before  a  perfect  equipoise  at  the  coffee- 
table  was  restored,  that  is,  while  they  were 
yet  occupied  with  recovering  a  becoming 
composure,  the  architect  came  in  and  saluted 
those  present,  with  a  calm,  grave  bearing. 

“Very  glad  to  see  you)  Mr.  Seiler,”  said 
the  provost,  and  placed,  himself,  a  chair  near 
the  table  for  the  visitor.  “  Pour  out  a  cup  of 
coffee,  Alfhild  ;  it  is,  indeed,  very  cold  to¬ 
day, — very  rough.  Winter  is  coming.  Will 
you  not  take  a  pipe,  Mr.  Architect  V’ 

Seiler  declined,  by  a  bow,  as  well  the  one 
as  the  other  polite  offer.  He  was  so  poor  in 
words,  that  he  was  astonished  at  it  himself; 
and  his  more  than  gloomy  mind,  which  in¬ 
creased  with  every  moment,  seemed  to  have 
anothex  cause  than  the  bitter  separation  from 
Alfhild  ;  but  what  it  was,  he  could  not  say 
himself.  Whenever  Thelma  and  her  future 
came  before  his  soul,  he  endeavoured  to  press 
these  images  in  the  back-ground.  He  had 
felt  this  pressure  and  anguish  of  soul  ever 
since  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  when  he 
was  awaked  by  his  watch,  which  lay  on  the 
table  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  falling  upon  his 
forehead.  This  cold  contact  had  struck  him 
as  very  ominous,  as  it  had  awakened  him 
from  the  most  beautiful  of  dreams  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  this  accident  appeared  to  him  very  un¬ 
common,  he  had  let  die  watch  repeat,  to 
learn  the  hour  in  which  this  wonderful  sign 
was  given  him.  He  put  the  watch  away, 
but  was  not  able  to  drive  away  the  thoughts 
which  this  occurrence  had  called  up  in  him. 
He  felt  out  of  humour  during  the  whole  of 
the  day;  his  bitter  feeling  was  yet  increased 
by  the  approaching  separation  from  Alfhild, 
particularly  as  he  saw  her,  in  feeble  health, 
approach  a  severe  winter.  All  this  taken  to¬ 
gether  depressed  his  spirits  ;  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  was  not  able  entirely  to 


eontroul  himself,  and  as  usual,  to  command 
his  countenance.  Every  one  noticed  that  he 
suffered,  and  Alfhild  was  tormented  by  the 
bitterest  feelings,  when  she  saw  Seiler  suffer, 
without  being  able  to  share  his  grief. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Architect,  when  shall  we  have 
again  the  pleasure  to  see  you  at  Hammarby  1” 
asked  the  provost. 

“Next  March,”  answered  Seiler;  “and 
if  it  be  God’s  will,  the  church  shall  be  finish¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  next  summer.” 

“That  would  be  highly  desirable,”  remark¬ 
ed  the  provost ;  “  for  I  never  step  over  the 
threshold  of  our  old  church,  without  imagin¬ 
ing  the  possibility  that  it  may  fall  in  and  bury 
us  all.  The  vault  has  so  many  cracks,  and 
the  stones  are  so  loose,  that  they  appear  only 
to  hover  in  the  air.” 

“  Oh,  there  is  no  danger  of  that,”  observed 
Seiler.  “  The  old  walls  will  yet  3tand  for  halt 
a  century.” 

The  conversation  having  gone  on  in  this 
way  for  some  time,  Seiler  began  to  move  rest¬ 
lessly  on  his  chair  ;  he  was  about  to  go,  but 
he  was  kept  back  by  a  natural  feeling.  He 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  speak  a  single  word 
with  Alfhild.  The  provost  and  uncle  Sebas¬ 
tian,  who  noticed  his  wish,  withdrew  near 
the  chimney.  Seiler  rose  and  went  to  the 
window  where  Alfhild  sat  in  her  usual  place. 
She  was  busy  with  working  at  Thelma’s  bridal 
garters,  which  she  wished  to  finish  yet  to-day. 

Seiler  admired  the  skilful  texture  of  blue 
beads  and  silver  threads. 

That  is  exceedingly  beautiful,”  said  he, 
yet  his  eyes  no  longer  rested  upon  the  work, 
but  upon  Alfhild’s  pale  countenance. 

“  I  believe  myself,  that  I  have  succeeded 
very  well  in  this  work,”  answered  Alfhild, 
with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice.  “  I  would 
be  delighted  if  Thelma  liked  the  garters.” 

“  Alfhild  will,  no  doubt,  deliver  them  to  her 
friend  in  person  V’  asked  Seiler. 

“  Of  course  ;  though  I  have  not  been  at  the 
castle  for  a  long  time,  I  must  go  there  now  ; 
for  Thelma  asked  me,  and  the  baroness  hon¬ 
oured  me  with  the  commission,  to  be  one  of 
the  bride’s-maids.” 

“Alfhild  will  then  come  to  the  castle  to¬ 
morrow  1” 

“  Yes,  and  very  early  too.  Old  Borgstedt 
will  come  for  me,  just  as  in  former  times.” 

“  Just  as  in  former  times,  oh,  Alfhild  !” — 
Seiler’s  compressed  breast  gasped  for  breath. 
We  hope  also  for  a  coming  time,”  whispered 
he  so  low,  that  she  alone  could  only  under¬ 
stand  it.  .  .  is  it  not  so  I  Tell  me,  that  we 
may  have  in  common  at  least  the  same  hope.” 

Alfhild’s  look  brightened  by  a  clear  ray 
which  kindled  also  Seiler’s  eye,  and  was 
blended  with  his  look  ;  they  seemed  to  wish 
never  to  separate,  and  their  hearts  interchanged 
new  vows  of  fidelity  in  this  happy  minute. 

“  In  February,  my  Alfhild,  a  year  will  have 
passed  ;  and  if  my  heart  can  be  sure  of  you, 
it  has  strength  to  overcome  time.  Only  one 
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anxiety  will  not  leave  me  ;  your  health,  my 
beloved  child,  lias  suffered  very  much.  I  fear 
the  evil  will  increase.” 

“  I  do  not  fear  so,  Seiler,”  answered  Alf- 
hild,  consoling  him.  “I  am  recovering  since 
we  spoke  together,  last  summer,  at  the  new 
church,  and  I  have  been  so  happy  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  dark  spirits  which  you  former¬ 
ly  complained  of,  have  left  you  and  given  way 
to  friendly,  good  spirits'?  Is  it  not  so,  best 
Seiler  ?  No  storms  have  raged  in  your  breast . 
since  you  promised  me  no  more  to  give  your¬ 
self  up  to  their  evil  influences.” 

“Ah,  Alfhild,  unfortunately  it  has  been 
otherwise.  I  promised  only  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt,  to  controul  them ;  but  I  also  said  that  I 
was  not  able  to  do  so  unless  my  good  angel 
stood  by  my  side.  I  have  struggled;  yet  I 
have  passed  through  many  a  bitter  hour  since 
the  evening  We  spoke  together.” 

Seiler  spoke  this  in  a  tone  of  greatest  pain ; 
but  what  was  done  could  not  be  undone  ;  no 
complaining  availed  now.  Nor  was  he  such  a 
man  that  he  was  dejeeted  by  a  dissonance  in 
feis  soul.  Alf hild’s  eye  searched  in  silence,  in 
his ;  yet  she  did  not  dare  to  put  a  question. 

“  You  angel,”  he  again  began,  while  face 
and  voice  assumed  the  expression  of  what, 
was  at  present  passing  within  him.  “You 
seek  in  me  a  response  to  the  fundamental 
tone  of  your  own  being  ;  this  is  not  found  in 
my  soul  at  present,  nor  can  it  be  found,  for  I 
am  not  pure  and  holy  as  you.  But,  my  All- 
fcild,  when  the  time  comes  that  yeu  always 
hover  around  me,— when  your  breath  will 
drive  away  all  dark  images,  and  yeur  lips  kiss 
away  the  clouds  from  my  brow ;  then  I  too 
shall  be  pious  and  worthy  of  you.  Until  then, 
my  beloved,  pray  for  me— I  much  need  it.” 

Seiler  felt  himself  almost  overpowered  by 
his  emotion;  he  rose  to  take  leave,  while  he 
whispered  to  Alfhild : 

“  We  shall  meet  to-morrow  at  the  dismal 
wadding,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow,  when 
I  set  out,  I  shall  pay  you  another  visit ; — 
may  I  ?” 

Alfhild  lightly  pressed  his  hand  as  answer, 
which  he  reached  to  her  to  bid  farewell ;  and 
as  Seiler  stepped  back  to  take  leave  from  the 
.provost,  the  latter  invited  him  to  stay  for  the 
evening.  But  ke  declined  this,  and  after  a 
visit  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  Seiler  gal¬ 
loped  hastily  from  the  parsonage  to  the  castle, 
so  that  spooks  flew  to  the  right  and  left. 

Having  arrived  in  the  court-yard  he  stopped 
his  horse  ;  it  was  half  past  six  o'clock. 

“What  shall  I  do  this  evening?” 

“  I  have  no  disposition  to  do  anything,  nor 
have  I  rest,”  said  he,  while  lie  walked  a  few 
times  up  and  dcwn  the  court,  and  gazed  on 
the  lighted  windows  in  the  main  building. 
“  Ha— I  will  take  leave  from  the  grotto. 
This  weather  and  my  state  of  mind  are  ex¬ 
cellently  suited  to  this  gloom  place.  There  I 
will  pass  the  evening,  and  listen  to  the  howling 
of  the  storm  and  the  splashing  of  the  waves. 


It  is  dark  in  the  west  wing;  she  is  no  doubt 
up  there  in  the  parlour,  the  poor  victim — the 
bride  of  death — and  the  bridegroom  lost  in  a 
fever  of  jealousy  and  mad  love.  Poor  Alba- 
no  !  I  believe  James  Leganger  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  more  than  you  do.” 

The  architect  cast  yet  another  glance  up 
to  the  saloon  where  he  supposed  Thalma  to 
be ;  he  then  opened  the  garden-door,  and 
took  the  same  way  which  she  had  taken  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

Seiler  soon  stood  at  the  balustrade  in  front 
of  the  grotto.  The  fire  which  burned  within 
his  heart,  seemed  ajaout  to  be  quenched  by 
the  violent  gusts  of  wind  which  raged  round 
him.  The.  waves  of  the  lake  do  not  go  high 
even  in  a  storm,  but  when  they  beat  against 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  break  at  its  projec¬ 
tions,  their  noise  sounds  like  the  wailing  of 
one  about  being  drowned.  It  was  this  dis¬ 
mal,  singular  tone,  which  the  architect  sud¬ 
denly  perceived.  He  looked  over  the  balus¬ 
trade  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  rock,  till  ke  grew 
dizzy.  This  induced  him  to  enter  the  grotto, 
lie  walked  into  it  as  far  as  he  could,  and  seat¬ 
ed  himself  upon  the  moss-bank.  The  sounds 
were  now  heard  much  fainter,  yet  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  like  the  cry  for  help  of  one  in 
trouble.  Full  of  thought,  he  put  his  hand  on 
his  brow,  and  was  sitting  there  a  few  seconds 
in  silence,  when  he  perceived  quite  near  him 
a  half-suppressed  sigh. 

A  shudder  thrilled  through  all  his  limbs. 
He  listened  with  checked  breath — and  heard 
a  heavier  sigh,  yet  still  suppressed. 

“  Is  any  lady  here  I-”  asked  he  after  a  fear¬ 
ful  pause,  while  he,  at  the  same  time  stretch¬ 
ed  out  his  hand  as  far  as  his  arm  could  reach. 
He  touched  upon  something  soft,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  these  words  came,  in  broken 
parts,  from  Thelma’s  lips  :  “  It  is  I.  For  hea¬ 
ven’s  sake,  Mr.  Seiler,  is  it  you  1  Leave  me 
this  moment !” 

“  Are  you  here.  Lady  Revenstein — in  this 
weather — at  this  hour  ?  A  foreboding  tells 
me,  that  fate  has  not  brought  us  here  toge¬ 
ther  without  a  particular  purpose  ;  and  since 
such  a  moment  might  not  be  opened  to  us  a 
second  time,  permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  it, 
to  throw  off  a  burden  which  weighs  down  my 
soul  in  the  hour  of  departure,  and  to  make  a 
confession  which  must  show  you  how  little  I 
deserved  the  favour  with  which  you  honour¬ 
ed  me.  I - -O  Thelma !  I  must  say  it !  In 

this  hour  I  am  without  a  mask,  without  de¬ 
ceit.  I  have  been  more  cruel  towards  you 
than  an  executioner.  You  have  suffered  with 
the  patience  of  an  angel ;  but  I  go  away, 
loaded  with  the  horrible  feeling,  which  but 
to-day  has  became  wholly  clear  to  me,  to  have 
destroyed  your  happiness  of  life.  For,  Thel¬ 
ma,  knowr,  in  ordertococl  my  revenge  against 
your  family,  I  deceived  you  ;  that,  by  winning 
your  heart,  I  might  lacerate  that  of  your  be¬ 
trothed.  It  was  a  fiendish  plan;  however, 
that  you  might  despise  me  and  quench  the 
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flame  which  I  am  not  worthy  of,  I  have  con¬ 
demned  myself  to  the  humiliating  punish¬ 
ment,  to  show  myself  to  you  without  that 
false,  shining  mask  0,  if  you  knew  what 
my  pride  suffers  through  this  confession ! 
But  this  remains  buried  in  your  heart  and 
within  these  narrow  walls.  No  human  ear, 
except  yours,  has  ever  heard  the  language 
of  repentance  from  my  lips,  and  no  eye,  not 
even  yours,  has  seen  the  blush  of  shame  at 
myself,  which  is  now  burning  on  my  cheeks. 
O  Thelma,  Thelma  !  Speak  you,  speak  to 
me  but  a  single  word.  I  have  ill-treated 
you  horribly — destroyed  the.  peace  of  your 
soul.  And  yet,  if  you  could  understand,  to 
what  a  fantastic  mind,  like  my  own,  can  be 
brought,  when  fate  seems  to  conclude  an  al¬ 
liance  with  its  wild  fancies.  .  .  .” 

Thelma’s  lips  quivered  convulsively.  She 
stood  there  annihilated.  Of  all  the  architect 
had  said  to  her,  she  had  comprehended  only 
what  was  most  terrible,  that  he  had  only 
carried  on  a  fiendish  play  with  her  warm 
heart  and  her  love.  No  one,  except  the  mad 
Albano,  had  then  loved  her.  She  felt  as  if 
she  herself  was  seized  by  madness. 

“  Thelma — Thelma !”  contined  Seiler.  The 
tones  of  this  dangerous  voice  never  sounded 
softer  and  more  soothing  than  in  this  mo¬ 
ment  ;  even  now  that  she  must  hate  him,  he 
exercised  a  magic  influence  on  her  soul;  but 
with  all  the  strength  she  had  left,  she  pushed 
him  back. 

“Away!”  was  the  only  word  she  could 
utter  with  great  exertion. 

“Away,  you  say  I  No,  Thelma!  not  now 
— not  until  you  have  collected  yourself.” 

He  would  take  her  hand,  but  she  tore  it 
from  his  with  her  last  remaining  strength,  left 
the  grotto,  and  went  to  the  balustrade,  round 
which  she  clasped  one  arm  to  support  herself, 
as  she  was  near  sinking  down.  Her  breast 
heaved  in  violent  emotion,  it  resembled  the 
waves  which  broke  at  her  feet:  and  as  the 
moon  now  divided  the  clouds  to  look  down 
upon  the  dark  earth,  she  saw  two  marble,  pale 
forms:  her,  with  loosened  locks  which  float¬ 
ed  in  the  storm,  a-s  if  vieing  with  the  veil 
which  looked  like  a  banner  of  death  ;  him 
with  the  ice-cold  drops  of  pespiration  on  his 
brow,  bending,  for  the  first  time,  his  knee  be¬ 
fore  a  woman. 

Thelma’s  arm  clasped  the  railing  even 
faster.  She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  for  a  few 
seconds.  Was  it  Seiler  whom  she  now  saw 
before  her  1  The  proud  expression  in  his 
countenance,  and  the  noble  bearing  of  his 
body  have  disappeared — they  lay  in  the  dust, 
like  himself ;  and  yet  his  false  love  never 
spoke  a  more  powerful  language  than  his  eyes 
did  now,  which  sought  to  soften  her  heart,  and 
entreated  for  a  word  of  peace  and  conciliation. 

She  was  carried  away  also  this  time  by 
these  eyes  which  had  feigned  love  with  the 
falseness  of  a  serpent.  Could  she  hate  him  I 
She  fain  would,  but  could  not;  for  there  is 


no  hate  in  love,  but  only  deep  pain  and  infinite 
forgiveness. 

“  Have  you  in  the  same  manner  infatuated, 
derided,  and  deceived  Alfhild  1”  asked  Thel¬ 
ma,  timidly. 

“  No,  Thelma,  I  have  not  used  these  hate¬ 
ful  weapons  towards  her ;  I  love  her  with  my 
whole  soul.  1  saw  Alfhild  before  I  did  you  ; 
she  decided  on  my  fate  at  once,  in  the  first 
moment.” 

“  But  I  was  condemned  to  be  a  victim  !”  1 

These  words  she  spoke  so  softly,  that  they 
hardly  reached  Seiler's  ear ;  but  yet  he  under¬ 
stood  them,  and  saw  the  look  which  she  cast 
from  him  upon  the  uproarious  waves  of  the 
lake. 

“  In  this  hour,”  said  he,  with  subdued  hut 
firm  voice,  “  my  future  lies  in  your  hand. 
Your  forgiveness,  Thelma,  if  it  be  at  all  pos¬ 
sible,  would  resist,  for  ever,  every  feeling  of 
revenge  and  bitterness  which  dwells  in  my 
breast.  My  heart  would  again  be  open  to 
better  feelings,  which  were  heretofore  ex¬ 
cluded  by  stormy  passions.  Thelma,  I  am  on 
a  dangerous  parting  road ;  reach  out  your 
hand  to  me — and  I  am  saved  !” 

Now  her  eye  fell  again  on  him.  She  was 
to  influence  his  future  by  her  forgiveness. 
What  was  to  her  world  and  all,  compared 
with  the  blissful  feeling  of  having  been  the 
saving  angel  of  Seiler  1  Was  not  this  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  lived  fori  Derided,  deceived, 
with  a  breaking  heart  fastened  to  a  chain 
which  mnst  oppress  her  life,  she  wanted  cer¬ 
tainty  of  having  lived  at  least  once,  if  she 
was  not  to  despair,  and  believe  her  life  was 
only  a  stray  light,  a  thing  without  purpose  and 
value.  She  trembled  even  more  violently, 
her  cheeks  grew  even  paler,  her  locks,  driven 
by  the  storm,  flew  more  wildly  round  her 
brow  ! 

“  Seiler !”  whispered  she,  while  she  bent 
down  to  the  kneeling  one,  “  my  heart  required 
the  forgivness  of  him  who  is  to  be  my  hus¬ 
band  ;  it  therefore  feels  the  desire  to  forgive 
you.  May  also  God  forgive  you  !  I  will  pray 
for  you — here,  and  above,  hereafter  !” 

“  Angel,  saint  whom  my  venomous  breath 
dared  to  touch,  but  could  not  profane.  Your 
spirit  soars  on  high,  free  and  pure  ;  you  can¬ 
not  be  unhappy  ;  you  are  elevated  above  all 
pain  ;  I  can  but  adore  you  !” 

The  architect  leaned  his  head  on  Thelma  ; 
she  bent  down  to  touch  his  brow  ;  her  loos¬ 
ened  locks  covered  Seiler’s  face. 

Now  suddenly  flashed  two  fiery  balls  near 
them,  and  a  loud  howl  repeated  Seiler’s 
words :  “  I  can  but  adore  you  !” — It  was  a 
fearful  echo,  which  not  even  the  loud  storm 
could  drown. 

“  Albano,”  sobbed  Thelma,  seized  by  con¬ 
vulsive  contortions,  and  pressed  her  face  on 
Seiler’s  shoulder.  “  He  will  .  .  .” 

“  He  will  avenge  his  honour,  his  spurned 
love,  you  faithless  woman  !”  And  with  the 
swiftness  of  lightning  the  madman  clasped  his 
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ieng  bony  arm  round  her  body,  and  pressed 
so  violently  at  the  same  time  his  nails  into 
her  side,  that  she  moaned  for  pain. 

‘‘Vengeance!  vengeance!”  shrieked  Al- 
bano,  with  fiendish  laughter,  and  delighted  a 
few  seconds  in  her  anguish  ;  but  then  the  ar¬ 
chitect  seized  him  with  powerful  hand,  while 
he  cried  out  to  him  : 

“  Let  her  go,  madman!  she  is  as  innocent 
as  God’s  angel.  It  was  by  accident  that  we 
met  here,  and  .  .  .” 

“  And  then  you  have  worshipped  her, 
wretch — bent  your  knee  before  her !”  howled 
Albano  with  increasing  wildness.  But  sud¬ 
denly  a  flash  of  light  from  hell  seemed  to 
shine  on  him — he  grew  quiet.  His  eye  meas¬ 
ured  the  athletic  iform  of  the  architect ;  he 
must  get  rid  of  him. 

“  You  are  then  innocent,  Thelma  I— Did 
you  really  come  here  only  by  accident  1” 

“  By  my  eternal  salvation,  I  did  so  !” 
stammered  she.  “  But  if  you  do  not  let  me 
go,  I  shall  die  for  fear.” 

“  Nonsense !  You  said  so  also  that  evening 
when  you  sat  by  nay  bed.  I  will  hear,  with¬ 
out  witnesses,  from  your  lips,  and  on  this 
spot  where  I  have  found  you,  what  caused  the 
scene  before.  Have  the  kindness,  Mr.  Archi¬ 
tect,  to  go  before  us  to  the  castle ;  I  shall  fol¬ 
low  with  my  betrothed.” 

“No,  by  heaven,  I  do  not  go  from  this 
spot,”  said  Seiler,  resolutely.  “  Do  you  think 
I  would  leave  her  alone  with  you  1  No,  we 
go  either  all  together,  or  none.” 

“  Thelma,  will  you  deny  this  small  re¬ 
quest  1” 

Albano’s  teeth  chattered ;  he  bit  in  his  lips, 
that  he  might  put  this  question  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  composure. 

She  was  silent. 

“  Thelma,  bethink  yobrself!”  continued 
Albano — “  Shall  the  architect  have  the  advan¬ 
tage,  and  your  future  husband  stand  here  to 
be  laughed  at  like  the  dupe  in  the  play  !  An¬ 
swer  me.  Grant  my  request,  and  I  promise  ■ 
you  never  to  mention  to  my  parents  what  I 
have  seen  here.” 

“  This  had  effect  upon  Thelma ;  if  any 
thing  could  be  compared  with  the  horrors  of 
this  fatal  hour,  it  was  the  fear  of  the  scenes 
that  awaited  her  in  the  castle.  In  hope  to 
escape  these,  she  determined  to  remain  alone 
with  her  excited  betrothed  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  she  therefore  asked  Seiler  to  step  into 
the  grotto. 

“  Allow  me  to  remain  here,”  was  all  he 
answered — “you  require  my  arm.” 

“No,  Seiler;  I  know  him  better,”  whis¬ 
pered  Thelma,  while  Albano  seemed  to  mea¬ 
sure  with  his  eyes  the  distance  of  the  balus¬ 
trade  at  the  steep  rock  down  to  the  water.  “  I 
know  him ;  he  will  never  forgive  our  refusing 
any  longer  to  comply  with  his  will.  Go  in — 
I  will  try  to  speak  to  his  heart.” 

The  architect  went  with  hesitating  steps  to 
the  grotto  ;  but  Albano  sprang  forward  like 


I  a  tiger,  seized  the  light  Thelma,  lifted  her 
from  the  ground,  and— threw  her  into  the 
abyss  where  the  agitated  waves  received  the 
bride  of  death. 

“  Satan — you  have  drowned  her.” 

These  were  the  only  words  which  Seiler 
uttered,  as  he  rushed  forth  from  the  grotto, 
pushed  aside  the  mad  Albano,  and,  without 
hesitation,  sprang  after  the  hapless  maiden. 

Albano  climbed  up  the  wide  balustrade  ; 
there  he  stood  and  uttered  a  loud  frantic 
laughter,  which  he  intermitted  now  and  then 
to  listen  to  the  deep  beneath.  A  noise  was 
heard  below ;  it  came  nearer,  finally  the  head 
of  the  architect  seemed  to  emerge,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  long  black  veil  was  seen  swim¬ 
ming  behind  a  figure,  whose  form  was,  for 
the  most  part,  covered  by  the  architect ;  for 
he  held  her  clasped  round  with  one  arm, 
while  he  strove  with  the  other  to  work  his 
way  through  the  waves ;  but  there  was  no 
landing-place  at  this  whole  side. 

“  Now  adore  her  !  now  adore  her!”  shout¬ 
ed  with  delight  Albano,  and  answered  with  a 
mocking  laughter  the  cry  of  help  which  Seiler 
uttered  now  and  then.  He  seemed  now  to 
sink,  and  then  again  to  work  himself  out  of 
the  waves.  Lights  appeared  now  in  the  park  ; 
a  confused  cry  of  many  voices  mingled  in  the 
storm  of  the  mocking  laughter  of  Albano,  who 
strove  to  drown  all. 

“  They  come,  they  come — now  they  come 
all  together !”  shrieked  the  madman,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  dance  on  the  balustrade.  His  leaps 
grew  ever  wilder  and  more  dangerous,  and 
the  voices  grew  louder  in  the  park ;  Seiler’s 
strength  gave  way,  and  ever  smaller  grew  the 
black  spot  on  the  lake. 

The  castle  clock  now  struck  half-past  se¬ 
ven — the  cry  for  help  ceased — and  only  Alba¬ 
no’s  laughter,  the  music  by  which  he  danced, 
resounded  dismally  from  the  grotto. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  PART. 


PART  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 
albano’s  revenge. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  of  No¬ 
vember,  there  stood  in  the  brightly  lighted 
saloon  of  the  castle  at  Hammarby,  the  Baron¬ 
ess  Ravenstein,  with  her  sister,  at  a  table  co¬ 
vered  with  gauze,  laces,  and  brilliant  silks, 
examining  the  bridal  dress  which,  under  the 
hands  of  the  mantuamakers,  approached  near¬ 
er  and  nearer  its  completion. 

“  These  are  excellent  blondes.  I  had  none 
like  them  on  my  wedding-dress,”  said  the 
baroness,  holding  a  garniture  of  them  against 
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the  light.  “Indeed  they  are  superb,  almost 
as  if  woven  of  silver-air.” 

“  And  the  garniture,  I  am  rejoiced,  has 
come  out  fineljr,  though  it  was  difficult  to 
make  it  after  the  Paris  journal  of  fashions,” 
said  one  of  the  dress-makers,  who  wished  to 
see  her  deserts  placed  in  the  proper  light. 

“  Truly,  you  have  done  that  most  admira¬ 
bly,  Mademoiselle  Pehl,”  observed  the  coun¬ 
tess  with  a  condescending  smile,  “and  I  am 
persuaded  that  my  future  daughter-in-law,  the 
young  countess,  will  never  employ  any  other 
mantuamaker  but  you.” 

“  At  what  time  will  the  gown  be  so  far 
completed  that  my  daughter  can  try  it  on  1” 
asked  the  baroness. 

“  Within  half  an  hour,  your  ladyship.  I 
have  only  to  sew  on  the  waist,  and  as  the 
folds  are  already  laid  in,  it  will  soon  be 
done.” 

“We  may  then  send  to  my  daughter  and 
ask  her  whether  she  will  try  it  on  here,  or 
whether  she  wishes  to  have  the  dress  sent  to 
her.” 

The  baroness  was  just  going  to  ring,  when 
in  the  same  moment  Borgstedt  entered  with  a 
face  that  looked  as  if  he  had  just  risen  from 
the  grave. 

“  Is  the  young  lady  here  V’  was  the  short, 
abrupt  question  he  asked,  while  his  eyes  flew 
about  the  room  in  anxious  search. 

“  No — she  is  in  her  room,”  answered  the 
baroness  and  the  countess  almost  at  the  same 
time.  “But  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter, 
Borgstedt  1  You  look,  indeed,  quite  disturb¬ 
ed.” 

Borgstedt  did  not  answer,  but  left  the  room, 
and  ran  as  fast  as  his  old  feet  would  permit, 
along  the  corridor,  and  down  the  stair-case. 
Having  reached  the  cotrrt-yard,  he  ordered, 
with  a  trembling  voice,  two  servants  to  light 
lanterns  and  follow  him. 

Borgstedt  had  shortly  before  seen  a  figure 
resembling  Count  Albano,  take  the  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  grotto.  Urged  by  an  inexplicably 
gloomy  feeling,  he  had  hastened  to  the  east 
wing,  and  found  the  rooms  both  of  the  young 
lady  and  her  chamber-maid  dark  and  empty. 
The  broken  door  of  Thelma’s  sleeping-room 
left  no  doubt  but  force  had  been  used ;  but 
how,  and  for  what  purpose,  he  had  had  no 
time  to  inquire.  The  old  servant  having  sa¬ 
tisfied  himself  that  Thelma  was  not  in  her 
room,  his  apprehensions  increased.  Nor  was 
the  little  Anna  to  be  found,  which  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  she  lay  in  a  fainting  fit 
in  the  small  cabinet  where  Albano  had  lock¬ 
ed  her  up. 

“Make  haste,  children !”  called  out  the  old 
Borgstedt,  and  hastened,  once  more,  to  the 
east  wing,  to  look  into  the  sleeping  chamber. 
It  then  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  a  voice 
in  the  closed  cabinet.  “  Is  any  body  here  V’ 
he  asked,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

“  Oh,  my  God,  it  is  I— Anna,  Mr.  Steward  ! 
The  ugly  Count  Albano  has  locked  me  in  and 


taken  the  key  with  him.  I  die  with  fear  here 
in  the  darkness.  For  heaven’s  sake  help  me 
to  get  out !” 

“  Where  is  the  young  lady  1”  asked  Borg¬ 
stedt,  in  such  a  trembling  voice  that  Anna 
more  guessed  than  understood  what  he  said. 

“  Ah,  good  heavens,”  complained  the  girl, 
“she  wanted  to  go  to  the  grotto  in  this  dark 
night,  and  then  came  the  young  Count  Alba¬ 
no,  and  wanted  to  come  in,  but  the  young 
lady  had  taken  the  key  with  her,  and  he 
frightened  me  so  that  I  shrieked  till  I  fainted. 
Ob,  good  heavens,  only  help  me  to  get  out  of 
this  place. 

But  Borgstedt  was  occupied  with  different 
thoughts ;  he  hastened  off  with  the  two 
grooms.  “  Bias  any  one  seen  the  architect 
come  back  from  the  parsonage  V’  asked  he, 
casting  a  hasty  glance  up  to  the  dark  win¬ 
dows  in  Seiler’s  rooms. 

“  Yes,”  answered  one  of  the  grooms.  “  It 
is  more  than  half  an  hour  ago  that  I  took  hia 
horse  from  him.” 

“  Good  God  1  There  is  no  light  in  his  room, 
and  I  did  not  see  him  with  the  ladies.”  It 
began  to  swum  before  Borgstedt’s  eyes,  and  a 
terrible  light  dawned  upon  him,  when,  from 
the  lake,  the  cry  of  help,  mingled  with  Count 
Albano’s  laughter,  resounded  through  the 
night. 

“Make  haste,  my  men— run  as  fast  as  you 
can  1  Some  accident  has  happened,  some 
one’s  life  is  in  danger ;  unfasten  the  boat,  and 
go  to  the  grotto.  Make  haste  as  fast  as  you 
can  ?”  The  old  servant  of  twenty  years  sank 
down  at  a  tree,  his  strength  forsook  him  and 
denied  all  further  service. 

In  the  meantime,  alarm  and  eommotion  had 
also  risen  in  the  castle.  The  count  came 
down,  they  ran  to  Thelma’s  room,  the  sight 
of  which  almost  gave  the  frightened  mother  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  “  My  Thelma !  my  Thelma  \ 
where  are  you  I  answer  me  !”  She  ran  about 
in  wild  despair,  and  sought  for  the  lost  child 
in  all  corners. 

“  If  you  let  me  out,  I  will  tell  all called 
out  Anna,  from  her  prison. 

“  Where  is  the  key  I”  asked  the  count. 

“Count  Albano  took  it  when  he  ran  after 
the  young  lady  to  the  grotto.” 

“  To  the  grotto  1”  A  sad  misgiving  came 
over  the  trembling  parents.  The  count  rushed 
off,  and  the  countess,  with  pale  cheeks  and 
streaming  hair,  hastened  after  him.  All  the 
inmates  of  the  castle  followed  them. 

Only  the  countess  sat,  breathless,  on  the 
sofa,  and  pressed  her  head  against  her  vio¬ 
lently  beating  heart.  .She  recollected  the  day 
when  the  bans  were  the  first  time  published* 
and  the  hour  when  Thelma  wanted  to  open 
her  heart  to  give  herself  comfort,  by  commu¬ 
nicating  her  secret.  The  countess  had  held 
herself  back,  and  avoided  to  speak  to  her 
soothingly,  and  say  to  her  a  word  of  comfort. 
Left  alone  with  her  grief,  the  unhappy  bride 
had  perhaps  sought  another  bridal  bed  than 
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fee  one  intended  for  her.  Dark  images  float¬ 
ed  before  the  excited  imagination  of  the 
countess.  She  trembled  with  cold  in  every 
limb ;  but  she  had  not  strength  enough  to 
leave  the  room  whose  broken  door  testified 
to  the  dangerous  madness  that  swayed  over 
her  son — a  madness  from  which  the  worst 
might  be  expected. 

The  park  was  now  so  light,  from  the  many 
lanterns  and  torches,  one  would  have  suppo¬ 
sed,  at  a  distance,  that  fire-works  were  going 
ofli  in  its  dark  walls ;  but  it  was  a  firework 
of  a  very  dismal  kind  ;  the  confused  running 
about,  and  shrieking  of  many  voices,  gave  it 
a  wild,  fantastical  appearance. 

When  the  count  had  reached  the  lake,  the 
two  grooms  who  had  unfastened  the  boat  had 
had  just  returned,  and  not  with  empty  hands. 

Seiler,  holding  in  his  arms  the  pale  Thel¬ 
ma,  sat  at  the  stern,  and  gazed,  with  dark, 
piercing  looks,  upon  the  people  standing  on 
the  shore.  He  himself  was  a  terrible  sight. 
His  countenance,  at  other  times,  manly  and 
fresh,  was  as  white  as  the  foam  that  floated 
around  the  boat ;  and  his  black,  finely  curled 
hair  lay  wtit  and  matted  on  the  cloudy  brow. 

When  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  all  hands 
were  stretched  out  to  take  the  young  lady; 
the  baroness,  however,  thrust  the  people 
back,  whom  the  count  had  ordered  to  take 
care  of  her,  and  pressed  on  toward  the  land¬ 
ing  place.  “  Thelma  1  Thelma  1”  exclaimed 
she,  with  a  heart-rending  voice.  “Answer 
me,  my  life,  my  light,  my  angel,  answer  your 
mother !”  She  wrang,  in  despair,  the  loos¬ 
ened  braids  of  the  long  silken  hair  of  her 
daughter,  and  pressed  her  fever-hot  mouth 
upon  Thelma’s  ice-cold  lips,— “  Answer  1  an¬ 
swer  !  answer  !” — And  the  echo  alone  gave 
back  her  wailing  notes  with  terrible  distinct¬ 
ness. 

In  vain  writhed  the  proud  baroness  in  the 
dust,  at  the  feet  of  her  daughter ;  no  answer 
followed,  and  she  had  to  be  torn  from  her, 
that  the  ice-cold  bride  might  be  brought  to 
the  castle. 

“  In  this  general  excitement,  in  this  con¬ 
sternation,  which  makes  my  blood  run  cold,” 
said  the  count  to  Seiler,  “  1  can  ask  no  calm 
question,  nor  expect  a  distinct  answer.  You 
have  sacrificed  yourself  to  save  Thelma ;  but 
where  is  my  sonl  Where  is  Albano, — do 
you  know  V ’ 

“Ha!  the  raving  villain  is,  no  doubt, 
still  standing  on  the  wall  before  the  grotto, 
laaghing  in  scorn  at  his  deed.  It  was  he  who 
sacrificed  this  charming  being  to  his  madness 
and  jealousy, — he  is  her  murderer !”  answer¬ 
ed  the  architect,  convulsively,  wringing  his 
stiffened  hands,  while  his  teeth  chattered, 
and  he  shook  so  violently  with  cold,  that  one 
could  hardly  understand  him. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  sir,”  whispered  the 
count,  while  he  eagerly  seized  his  arm,  “  take 
care  how  you  use  expressions  of  this  kind,  I 
would  advise  you.  We  shall  see  how  all  has 


come  about !  Now  follow  the  hapless  train, 
whilst  I  see  what  has  become  of  my  son  !” 

The  count,  accompanied  by  a  few  servants, 
hastened  to  the  grotto.  When  yet  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  he  called  out  Albano’s  name,  but  no 
answer  followed  ;  and  only  the  howling  of  the 
storm  was  heard.  The  nearer  the  count  ap¬ 
proached  his  goal,  the  more  compressed  his 
breast  became,  and  the  more  difficult  it  be¬ 
came  for  him  to  breathe.  With  the  wildest 
expression  in  his  searching  eyes,  he  looked 
in  all  directions,  but  he  found  nothing  but  the 
naked  gray  walls  of  the  grotto.  “  Remain 
standing  here,”  said  he  to  the  servants;  “I 
will  go  in  myself.” 

He  crossed  the  threshold.— “  Are  you  here, 
Albano,  my  son  V’  It  was  dark  in  the  grot¬ 
to  ;  the  count  could  distinguish  nothing  ;  and 
when  all  remained  silent  upon  his  repeated 
questions,  he  began  to  grope  about  with  his 
hands ;  he  found  nothing  but  the  cold,  damp 
walls. 

This  was  a  bitter,  dismal  hour  for  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  the  count.  Tlie  mighty,  rich  man  stood, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  upon  the  grotto, 
trembling  with  anguish,  and  bowed  to  the 
earth  with  grief.  His  son,  the  heir  to  his 
name,  was  gone.  Perhaps  he  lay  there  in 
the  watery  abyss  from  which  his  bride  had 
just  been  drawn  forth. 

The  count  seemed  to  suppose  this  ;  and, 
after  a  pause,  he  gave  new  orders  accord¬ 
ingly;  his  people  stirred  anew;  they  ran 
more,  and  called  out  louder,  in  a  cohfused 
manner,  than  before ;  boats,  oars  and  poles, 
were  put  in  motion,  while  the  elements  con¬ 
tinued  to  rave,  as  if  the  last  day  of  judgment 
was  drawing  near. 

On  the  same  table  in  the  saloon,  where  the 
wedding-dress  had  just  been  shining,  now  lay 
the  pale  bride,  as  on  a  bed  of  state.  A  great 
many  people  were  around  her,  busied  in  rub¬ 
bing  and  chafing  her  limbs.  All  attempts  at 
resuscitation,  however,  remained  without 
success, — no  life  returned  to  her  broken 
heart, — no  breath  was  perceived  on  the  mir¬ 
ror  that  was  held  before  her  lips. 

Thelma — the  lovely  revelation  of  an  angel 
upon  earth — had  gone  back  to  her  home ; 
whether  she  had  breathed  her  last  breath  in 
the  deeps  of  the  lake,  or  on  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  devoted  the  rich  love  of  her  young 
heart,  that  only  Seiler  knew, — and  he  huried 
it,  as  a  holy  secret,  forever  in  his  breast.  It 
may,  however,  be  presumed,  with  probability, 
that  she  died  in  his  arms,  and  on  a  place 
which  she  deemed  heaven  itself,  though  she 
could  leave  it  but  dying.  Had  she,  at  this 
moment,  feelings  and  thoughts,  they  could 
have  only  been  happy  ones,  for  she  believed 
she  died  with  him. 

But  where  can  words  be  found  of  sufficient 
power  to  describe  the  state  in  which  the  ba¬ 
roness  and  countess  found  themselves — two 
mothers,  in  whose  hearts  despair  was  raging — 
the  one  convinced  that  the  blow  had  struck— 
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the  other  tortured  by  a  fearful  uncertainty, 
from  which  nothing  could  free  her  1 

The  grief  of  the  countess  was  silent,  im¬ 
moveable  ;  and  almost  as  cold  as  the  marble- 
pale  Thelma,  as  she  stood  at  the  table  and 
wiped  her  dripping  hair.  At  times  she  passed 
the  moist  hand  over  her  brow,  and  fixed  a 
staring  look  upon  the  door ;  but  the  messen¬ 
gers  who  fled  between  the  castle  and  the  park, 
appeared  pale  and  like  ghosts ;  fear,  despair 
and  terror  were  painted  on  every  face. 

The  grief  of  the  baroness  was  more  raving — 
it  bordered  on  frenzy.  With  loud  shrieks  she 
plucked  out  her  hair,  and  threw  herself  with 
convulsive  motions  upon  the  lifeless  being, 
whose  young  life  she  had  constantly  embitter¬ 
ed  by  her  pride  and  selfishness. 

And  what  did  the  architect  do  I 

Exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  body  and 
mind,  he  had  sunk  upon  his  bed  ;  his  limbs, 
bat  shortly  before  stiff  and  cold,  now  burned 
with  a  violent  fever;  his  senses  were  con¬ 
fused,  and  the  fire  in  his  brain  called  forth  the 
wildest  fantasies.  Now  he  would  laugh  loud, 
in  imitation  of  Albano’s  voice,  and  then  he 
listened  and  whispered,  bending  back  his  head 
and  stopping  his  ears  with  both  his  hands. 

“  Hush — hush — hush  !”  said  he  then  softly, 
and  began  to  work  with  his  hands  as  if  swim¬ 
ming. 

“  I  see  the  boat — they  push  off — wait, 
wait !”  Then  he  would  spring  up  as  if  chased 
by  evil  demons,  and  exclaim :  “  Where — 
where  I”  Feeling  round  in  the  dark  room, 
at  last  he  struck  his  brow  so  violently  against 
the  stove,  that  he  fell  stunned  to  the  floor.  He 
passed  his  hand  to  the  spot  where  he  felt  the 
pain,  and  it  became  wet  with  the  w'arm,  stream¬ 
ing  blood.  A  momentary  feeling  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  an  inexpressible  fancy  ensued. 
“Blood!”  murmured  he — “it  is  my  blood 

- and  yet  it  was  not  I  who  demanded  this 

revenge  ;  a  higher  will  let  the  events  come,  to 
pass,  and  gave  them  free  course — Ha  !  an 
awful  event !” 

He  threw  himself  again  upon  the  bed.  The 
fever  burned,  and  the  blood  was  flowing  from 
the  wound  unchecked  ;  but  these  pains  of  the 
soul  were  drowned  in  a  state  of  unconscious¬ 
ness. 

Some  hours  had  passed  in  the  most  horrible 
suspense.  The  storm  was  still  howling,  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  wild  shrieks  of  grief  of  the  baro¬ 
ness,  in  the  dreary  apartments  of  the  castle  of 
Hammarby.  The  countess  stood  motionless 
on  the  same  spot,  opposite  the  door ;  her 
strained  look  seemed  to  ask  every  one  who 
entered,  for  news  regarding  the  life  so  dear 
to  her  mother’s  heart  ;  but  all  lips  remain¬ 
ed  closed.  Suddenly  voices  were  heard  in 
the  court-yard  ;  burning  torches  glimmered 
through  the  sight,  but  not  a  shout  of  joy  was 
heard  from  the  returning  train. 

“  What  is  the  gleam  there  in  the  court  I” 
asked  the  countess,  with  vehemence,  but  in 
a  hardly  audible  voice. 


“  Your  ladyship,  it  is - ,”  the  dress  maker 

who  had  been  spoken  te  and  was  standing  at 
the  window,  was  not  able  to  finish  the  sen¬ 
tence  ;  it  was  only  with  some  effort  that  she 
could  suppress  a  shriek  of  horror  at  the  sight 
that  met  her  eyes. 

“Are  they  coming  back  I”  There  was  a 
heart-rending  expression  in  the  tone  of  the 
countess.  The  dignified,  proud  lady  trembled 
like  an  aspen-leaf,  yet  no  word  of  complaint 
passed  over  her  lips. 

Miss  Pihl  answered  nothing,  except  a  long 
drawn  out — “  Ah,  your  ladyship  !” 

The  countess  put  no  more  questions.  She 
slowly  left  the  saloon  ;  like  a  shadow  she 
walked  through  the  long  halls,  and  went  down 
the  lower  entry.  Here  she  met  first  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  came  toward  her  with  a  staring 
look,  took  her  in  his  arms  and  turned  her 
round.  The  countess,  however,  extricated 
herself  from  this  well-intended  restraint,  and 
stepped  to  the  train  that  followed  the  count. 
They  were  six  servants  of  the  house,  who  bore 
on  their  arms  the  last  offspring  of  the  noble 
family,  the  heir  to  the  entailed  estate,  Count 
Albano,  of  II. 

The  countess  only  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
distorted  features  of  the  only  being  to  whom 
she  had  given  life.  Without  uttering  a  sound, 
she  sank  upon  the  cold  stone  floor.  As  the 
train  passed  by  her,  cold  drops  from  Albano’s 
red  hair  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  mother. 
The  count  and  old  Borgstedt  lifted  up  the 
fainting  lady,  and  carried  her  away. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  away  before  she 
awoke  to  a  distinct  consciousness  of  her 
dreary  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SERVANTS’  HALL. 

On  the  left  of  the  court-yard,  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mansion,  stood  the  house  for 
the  domestics,  (a  wooden  building  painted 
red,)  whither  we  must  for  a  moment,  with 
their  kind  permission,  conduct  our  readers. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
week  after  the  events  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  In  a  large  gloomy  room,  with  dark 
brown  wooden  walls,  on  which  hung  all  the 
yellow  leather  breeches,  the  blue  coats  and 
the  hats  of  the  servants,  as  well  as  here  and 
there  saws,  axes,  and  other  implements,  in  a 
motley  mixture  with  the  habiliments,  there 
sat  three  figures  at  the  chimney-fire,  which 
was  nearly  burnt  out,  conversing  together. 
They  were  the  two  grooms,  who  on  that  fatal 
evening  had  first  unfastened  the  boat,  and 
“Provost’s  Peter.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  an  oak 
table — in  one  corner  a  planing  bench,  and 
near  it,  an  iron  hook  was  fastened  in  the  wall, 
holding  a  burning  piece  of  pitch,  which  cast 
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its  red  light  upon  a  pendulum  clock  called  a 
cuckoo — on  another  table  near  the  window 
stood  a  wooden  beer-can,  surrounded  by  some 
dirty  short  pipes.  The  rest  of  the  servants 
were  sitting  and  lying  on  the  benches,  and  in 
the  beds,  and  listening  attentively  to  the  con¬ 
versation  of  their  more  important  colleagues, 
who  held  a  sort  of  council  near  the  chimney- 
lire. 

“May  the  devil  take  me — if  the  affair 
should  take  a  bad  end.  He  never  thought  of 
that  before,  I  warrant.  He  always  was  high 
in  the  instep,  and  proud  as  a  prince,”  said 
Provost’s  Peter,  whilst  he  thoughtfully  bur¬ 
nished  the  brass  chain  to  his  watch. 

“  Noa — noa — he  needn’t  be  afraid,”  an¬ 
swered  one  of  the  grooms,  who  had  taken  the 
horse  from  the  architect  on  the  evening  of  his 
return  from  the  parsonage.  “  Thank  heaven, 
there  is  yet  law  and  justice  in  the  land,  though 
our  lord  is  a  count  and  Mr.  Seiler  only  an  ar¬ 
chitect.  The  architect  is  a  whole  man,  I  can 
tell  you  !  He  put  many  dollars  in  my  hand, 
that  I  should  keep  his  horse  in  good  trim  ; 
and  as  true  as  my  name  is  Boerse,  they  sha’nt 
get  at  him  ;  for  if  they  try  it,  I  shall  step  up — 
I — and  with  my  hand  upon  the  bible  I  will 
swear,  that  it  was  the  crazy  young  count  who 
laughed  so  hard,  though  our  gracious  lord 
thinks  it  might  have  been  somebody  else.” 

“  But,  if  he  was  innocent,  it  would  be  ra¬ 
ther  venturesome  to  have  arrested  him,”  in¬ 
sinuated  the  Provost’s  Peter. 

“  Well — they  can  arrest  him  and  hold  him, 
God  knows  how  long,  if  he  is  not  able  to 
prove  his  innocence  as  to  the  death  of  the 
crazy  red-head.  Besides,  the  count  is  on 
good  terms  with  the  judges ;  but  to  put  his 
head  before  his  feet  they  won’t  dare,  if  they 
don’t  get  any  witnesses  who  swear  that  the 
architect  threw  the  young  count  into  the  wa¬ 
ter.  And  he  didn’t  do  that,  I  stake  my  head 
on  it.” 

“  But,  what  business  had  he  to  be  out  there 
in  the  dark  night  I  He  looked  as  if  he  had 
some  bad  intentions  when  he  rode  from  our 
house  that  evening.  And  he  was  as  pale  as 
death  itself,  when  he  snatched  the  reins  from 
my  hand ;  and  his  eyes  sparkled  like  a  hawk’s.” 

“  Well,  he  was  just  so  here,”  said  Boerse  ; 
“  but  you  told  me,  that  all  was  now  right  and 
straight  between  him  and  miss  of  the  Provost, 
and  that  he  was  getting  divorced  from  his 
wife  on  her  account.  Something,  then,  must 
have  come  across  him  that  made  his  head  so 
warm.  Frenkman  are  just  the  fellows  for 
that,  they  had  rather  say  two  words  than  one  ; 
and  he  may,  perhaps,  have  told  him,  that  he 
loved  his  daughter  too  much  to  give  her  to  a 
man  who  was  divorced  from  his  first  wife.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  that’s  it,  no  doubt !  But  look 
here,  Boerse,  how  could  the  count  arrest  the 
architect,  when  he  was  sick  1” 

“  Why,  it  is  for  that  to  be  less  wondered  at. 
He  thought  the  architect  was,  at  all  events, 
the  cause  of  all  the  mishap,  and  he  should 


never  get  out  of  prison  except  the  day  that  he 
was  led  to  the  scaffold.  And  for  that  reason, 
a  watch  was  immediately  put  before  the  door, 
and  the  magistrate  was  sent  for,  who  took 
down  on  paper  all  he  was  told.  He,  however, 
could  not  be  examined,  as  he  was  too  sick. 
He  has  not  been  off  his  bed  yesterday  and  to¬ 
day,  and  to-morrow,  at  eight,  the  magistrate 
will  come  again  and  commence  with  his  ex¬ 
amination.” 

“  But  till  then,”  said  Sven,  the  other  groom, 
(who  had  as  yet  been  silent  and  absorbed  in 
thought,)  in  a  low  voice,  “  till  then,  we  must 
talk  the  matter  over  together,  Boerse  !  For, 
look  ye,  if  we  keep  our  tongues,  I  wouldn’t 
give  a  sixpence  for  his  life  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  give  us  a  good  fee,  if  we 
consented  to  state  in  court  what  we  heard 
that  evening.” 

“  Hold  your  tongue  and  stop  your  cursed 
talk,  or  I’ll  make  you  do  it,”  exclaimed  the 
honest  Boerse,  in  an  angry  tone.  “  You  are 
a  pretty  fellow  !  You  would,  no  doubt,  have 
made  better  business  than  I,  if  the  count  had 
called  you  instead  of  me.  I  won’t  say  exactly 
that  he  wanted  to  bribe  and  induce  me  to  give 
false  testimony — no  indeed  ;  but  he  took  me 
aside  and  said :  ‘  Hear,  dear  Boerse,  said  he, 
is  it  not  so,  you  could  not  possibly  hear  the 
laughing  at  the  great  distance  ;  you  have, 
therefore,  been  mistaken  at  all  events  V  But 
then  I  said  frankly:  Your  Lordship,  said  I, 
I’ll  stake  my  soul  and  salvation,  that  it  was 
the  young  count  in  his  own  person,  who 
laughed  and  howted  and  shouted  there  on  the 
top  of  the  rock,  whilst  the  architect  together 
with  the  young  lady  lay  down  below  in  the 
lake,  and  I  and  the  steward  and  Sven,  wo  all 

heard  it,  said  I. - ‘  Ah,  but  Borgstedt  is  so 

old,  that  his  ears  are  not  to  be  trusted  any 
longer,’  and  then  the  count  took  out  his  purse 
as  if  it  was  accidentally — perhaps  it  was  acci¬ 
dentally — and  put  it  on  the  table.  But  I  stuck 
to  it ;  what  I  heard  I  have  heard.  Boerse 
will  not  keep  his  tongue,  if  he  can  save  a  per¬ 
son  by  his  testimony.  And  if  you  should  take 
into  your  head  to  accept  any  money  from  the 
count,  Sven,  to  testify  against  the  architect, 
then  we  both,  Peter  and  I,  shall  stand  up 
against  you,  and  tell  in  court  what  you  have 
just  now  spoken.” 

“  Don’t  you  see,  stupid  fellow,  that  I  only 
joked  !”  said  Sven,  angrily.  “  I  think  as 
much  of  my  honour  as  you  do  of  yours, — and 
you  needn’t  at  all  come  down  upon  me  in 
that  way.”  In  his  heart,  however,  Sven 
cursed  his  having  been  so  foolish,  to  betray 
his  plan,  by  which  he  had,  of  course,  cut  off 
all  possibility  of  executing  it. 

“  The  fox  finds  the  grapes  too  sour,  if  he 
cannot  reach  them,”  remarked  Boerse,  and 
drew  his  coarse  face  into  a  sneering  smile.” 
But,  Peter,  what  did  your  people  say  when 
they  heard  of  the  story  I  I  should  not  have 
wondered  at  all,  if  your  Alfhild,  who  was 
I  already  so  weak,  that  one  might  throw  her 
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down  with  the  little  finger,  had  died  on  the  ' 
spot,  when  she  heard  that  her  Seiler  had 
been  arrested,  and  that  too  for  murder.” 

“  And  I  can  tell  you,  there  was  a  great  fuss 
at  first.  But  the  captain  comforted  her,  and 
told  her,  heaven  knows  what !  only  so  much 
I  know,  that  our  Miss  v/as  to  come  here  to 
stay  with  the  ladies  at  the  castle,  who  don’t 
know  at  present  where  their  heads  are.  The 
provost  would  not  allow  it  at  first ;  but  then 
she  urged  him  with  all  her  might,  and  then 
he  called  me  and  said  :  “  You  must  get  the 
carriage  ready  directly,  Miss  wants  to  go  to 
the  castle.”  I  had  the  horses  harnessed  in 
no  time — Miss  came  out  well  wrapt  up,  and  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  then  the  captain  wrapt 
a  fur  round  her  feet,  and  off  we  went.  After 
we  had  gone  on  a  little  ways,  I  said,  as  if 
talking  to  myself,  ‘  I  should  be  surprised,  if 
the  architect,  so  handsome  and  fine  a  man, 
had  really  drowned  the  count  and  the  young 
lady,  as  the  people  say.’  ‘  No,  Peter,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  he  is  innocent,’  said  she 
then  in  so  beautiful  and  clear  a  voice,  that 
tears  came  into  my  eyes.  My  master  would 
not  let  her  come  here,  because  he  was  afraid 
that  she  might  have  an  interview  with  the 
architect.” 

“  That  is  taken  care  of,”  said  Boerse ; 
“  two  men  keep  watch  at  the  door,  by  day 
and  night,  and  besides,  he  ’ll  soon  be  brought 
to  jail.” 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
old  Borgstedt,  who  came  to  Jell  the  men  that 
it  was  time  to  relieve  the  gu?Frd  at  the  door  of 
the  architect. 

Two  of  the  servants,  who  were  lying  on 
the  beds,  stretching  themselves  and  yawning, 
got  up,  took  a  good  pull  from  the  beer  can, 
and  felt  of  their  pockets  whether  they  were 
provided  with  tobacco  and  matches. 

“  I  will  be  pretty  cold  there  at  the  archi¬ 
tect’s,”  said  one  of  the  servants  ; — “  I  hope 
Mr.  Steward  will  be  so  good  to  let  us  have  a 
bottle  or  two  filled  for  us.” 

“  I  will  try  to  grant  your  request,  Lars,  but 
make  haste,  children, — it  wants  but  a  few 
minutes  to  ten.” 

The  men  took  large  clubs  with  them,  which 
served  them  instead  of  halberds,  and  went 
with  Borgstedt  to  the  west  wing  of  the  cas¬ 
tle. 

After  the  former  guards  were  relieved, 
Borgstedt  withdrew,  soon  returning,  however, 
with  a  little  basket,  which  contained  the  eve¬ 
ning  meal  for  the  prisoner. 

“  Look  here,  children,  I  have  not  forgotten 
you,”  said  he,  as  he  took  from  the  basket  a 
'green  bottle,  filled  with  the  strong  drink, 
which  is  not  exclusively  a  cordial  for  the 
lower  classes  only.  “  Now  drink  courage 
for  the  night,  for  you  will  not  be  relieved  be¬ 
fore  two  o’clock.” 

The  old  man,  hereupon,  unlocked  the  door, 
and  entered  into  Seiler’s  room. 

The  architect  sat  at  a  table  covered  with 


papers.  One  of  his  hands  supported  his  head, 
while,  with  the  other  he  wrote  some  lines 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  before  him.  A  wax 
candle  behind  a  green  screen,  threw  a  pale, 
magic  light  upon  his  face,  which,  though 
wan,  had  resumed  its  bold  expression  of  reso¬ 
luteness. 

‘‘Good  evening,  Mr.  Seiler,”  said  the  old 
steward,  as  he  put  the  basket  upon  another 
smaller  table.  “  Will  you  do  me  the  favour 
and  eat  a  little  1” 

“  1  thank  you,  dear  Borgstedt.  In  this 
cursed  house  I  will  eat  nothing  more  but 
what  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  life.  The  vilest  prison-food  will  be 
to  me  a  delicacy,  compared  with  these  poison¬ 
ous  dainties,  which  remind  me  of  my  poi¬ 
soned  life,  and  the  shameful  violence  which 
the  count  does  to  me.  After  the  conversa¬ 
tion  we  have  had  together,  he  is  convinced 
?is  much  as  I  am,  that  Albano,  from  mad  jea¬ 
lousy,  committed  the  murder  of  his  bride,  and 
he  shall  see  in  it  the  avenging  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  These  papers,  Borgstedt  ” — Seiler 
here  snatched  up  a  little  packet,  containing 
Leganger’s  notes — “  these  papers  give  to  him 
to-morrow,  when  I  am  gone  ;  they  will  throw 
a  light  on  things,  of  which  he  has  not  the 
least  suspicion  now.  But  no  more  of  this  ! 
l)o  you  think  that  my  wish  will  be  granted, 
to  be  allowed  to  see  once  more  the  departed 
angel  and  Alfhild.  With  the  latter,  I  could 
speak  in  no  other  place  with  greater  safety 
and  less  interruption,  than  at  night,  and  in  the 
room  where  the  corpses  are  lying.” 

“  I  have  made  all  arrangements  for  it,” 
answered  Borgstedt,  “  Miss  Alfhild  had  suffi¬ 
cient  courage,  not  to  regard  the  place  of  inter¬ 
view,  if  she  can  only  see  you  once  more  be¬ 
fore  - ” 

The  old  man  hesitated  to  finish  his  sen¬ 
tence.  The  expression,  of  which  he  was 
going  to  make  use,  seemed  to  him  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine  and  chosen  for  the  proud  architect. 

“  Before  my  being  carried  to  prison,  where 
they  will  bring  me  like  a  common  criminal,” 
began  Seiler,  with  cold  scorn.  “  But  this  is 
not  the  first  vulgar  act  which  stains  the 
escutcheon  of  the  illustrious  count’s  family. 
Or  what  do  you  think,  Borgstedt,  is  not  this 
a  mere  trifle,  compared  to  Leganger’s  his¬ 
tory 

An  expression  of  perfect  astonishment  was 
painted  on  Borgstedt’s  old  face,  while  he 
trembled  in  all  his  limbs.  “  Sir,”  asked  he, 
pointing  at  the  packet  in  Seiler’s  hands,  “  do 
these  papers  contain  any  thing  concerning  that 
history 

“Everything,”  answered  Seiler.  “And 
if  the  count  finds  yet  any  thing  obscure  in  my 
conduct,  his  own  conscience  will  give  him 
light  on  it.  The  application  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  after  having  read  this.” 

“  Have  you  ever  once  before  had  these 
about  you,  and  forgotten  them  at  some 
'  place  I” 
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“  Yes,  one  evening  in  the  grotto  ;  but  those 
were  the  original,  from  which  this  here  is 
only  an  extract.'’ 

“  Father  in  heaven,  thy  ways  are  wonder¬ 
ful !”  exclaimed  old  Borgstedt,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  brow.  “  On  the  same  evening 
that  you  forgot  your  pocket-book  in  the  grotto, 
count  Albano  was  there  and  had  lighted  a 
lamp.  When  I,  late  at  night,  sought  and 
found  him  in  the  grotto,  he  was  turning  over 
the  papers  in  the  pocket-book  which  was  ly¬ 
ing  before  him  on  the  table,  and  which  he 
afterwards  threw  again  upon  the  moss-bank. 
From  his  wild  and  distorted  features,  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  he  had  read  dangerous  and  for¬ 
bidden  things.  It  distracted  his  mind,  for  he 
wss  taken  sick  the  very  same  night.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  never  been  quite  right  in  his 
mind,  and  this  has  led,  at  last,  to  the  awful 
events  which  cost  that  angel  and  himself  their 
lives.” 

The  architecthad  risen  from  his  seat.  With 
his  arms  folded,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  lips 
compressed,  he  placed  himself  before  Borg- 
stedt,  who,  with  an  expression  of  fear,  was 
silent,  and  involuntarily  drew  back  a  step. 

“  You  are  right,  old  man — God’s  ways  are 
wonderful !  But  another  light  dawns  on  me,” 
said  Seiler,  slowly.  “  It  was  not  these  pa¬ 
pers  which  he  read — they  were  left  untouched ; 
this  I  recollect  distinctly.  But  there  were  in 
this  pocket-book  letters  which,  without  men¬ 
tioning  a  name,  spoke  of  my  passion  for  an 
object  which  had  awakened  it.  These  letters 
were  from  one  of  my  friends  in  Norway,  and 
accidentally,  of  so  mysterious  a  nature,  that 
Albano,  whose  head  was  already  full  ol 
thoughts  of  jealousy,  saw  in  them  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  suspicion.  Alf  hild  was  the  person 
in  question,  and  he  believed  it  was  Thelma.” 

“But,  Mr.  Architect,”  interrupted  Borg- 
stedt,  with  a  certain  precaution,  “  I  hope  you 
will  not  deny  between  you  and  me,  that  you 
were  in  love  also  with  the  young  lady.  I  have 
often  heard  you  sing  at  night  before  the  grotto, 
on  the  lake,  and  seen  the  young  lady  steal 
regularly,  several  times  in  the  week  to  the 
grotto,  to  listen  to  your  singing,  which  has 
caused  her  unhappiness,  and  at  last  her  death. 
You  will  not,  I  hope,  be  offended  at  me  for 
my  saying  so,  for  you  know  that  if  the  young 
lady  had  not  loved  you  so  much,  she  would 
not  have  fallen  in  despair  concerning  her  fate, 
to  which  she  had  reconciled  herself  before 
with  submission.  I  mean  to  say  that  she 
would  have  staid  at  home  on  that  evening, 
and  count  Albano  would  not  have  fallen  into 
that  mad  rage  which  deprived  the  young  lady 
of  her  life,  and  has  brought  you  into  this  situ¬ 
ation,  from  which  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
extricate  yourself.” 

“  You  are  not  entirely  wrong,  Borgstedt. 
-I  shall  be  never  able  to  clear  myself  from  the 
reproach  of  having  been  the  indirect  cause  of 
that  awful  catastrophe.  But  God  knows  that 
I  have  now  given  up  all  plans  of  revenge. 


That  departed  angel  has  already  forgiven  my 
guilt.  A  guilt  for  which  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself.  We  stood  there  reconciled,  when 
Albano  came,  and  like  a  dark  spirit,  quenched 
the  torch  of  peace.  But — I  will  not  recall 
those  awful  moments!  I  become  almost  fran¬ 
tic  when  I  think  of  it.  .  .  .  Pardon  me,  dear 
Borgstedt— but  I  must  request  you  to  leave  me 
alone.  At  what  time  will  you  come  for  me 
for  the  awful  meeting  V’ 

“  About  midnight  I  shall  be  here  again.” 

Borgstedt  went  out  and  locked  the  door, 
and  Seiler  walked  with  long  steps  to  and  fro 
in  the  room. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEATH. 

At  midnight,  as  the  twelfth  stroke  of  the 
clock  of  the  castle  died  away,  old  Borgstedt, 
together  with  the  architect,  ascended  one  of 
the  little  stair-cases  which  led  from  the  side 
wing  into  the  lower  story  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing.  At  the  double  door  of  a  long  hall,  Borg¬ 
stedt  stopped  and  gave  a  gentle  knock.  Steps 
were  he-ard,  and  a  servant  opened  it  soon 
after. 

“Here,  dear  Bergman,”  said  the  old  man, 
in  a  friendly  tone,  “you  may  go  with  your 
comrades  and  sleep  a  little  for  about  an  hour. 
The  architect  wishes  to  see  the  corpses,  and 
I  would  not  refuse  his  request.  You  may, 
therefore,  rest  for  an  hour ;  I  shall  come  and 
wake  you  up.” 

The  servant  received  at  the  same  time,  an 
additional  application  in  cash,  which  he 
quietly  lodged  in  his  pocket ;  he  beckoned 
then  to  his  comrades,  and  gave  a  free  entrance 
to  the  visiters. 

Their  steps  re-echoed  in  the  empty  hall, 
which  was  only  lighted  up  by  the  faint  light 
of  a  lamp.  They  stopped  in  the  back-ground 
of  the  hall. 

“It  is  a  heart-rending  sight;  have  you 
courage,  Mr.  Seiler  V  asked  Borgstedt,  hold¬ 
ing  back  the  architect’s  hand,  which  he  had 
just  placed  upon  the  door-latch. 

“  Courage  V'  exclaimed  Seiler,  with  a 
sneering  smile.  “  Let  us  go  in  !” 

A  moment  after,  they  stood  in  a  large 
vaulted  hall,  whose  walls  were  covered  with 
black  cloth  and  rich  silver  fringes.  On  the 
floor  were  seen  two  elevations,  likewise 
clothed  in  black,  and  on  each  of  them  stood 
a  black  coffin ;  upon  both  fell  the  faint  glim¬ 
mer  of  wax  tapers,  now  burning  low. 

Seiler  stopped  at  thesmaller  coffin.  Borg¬ 
stedt  attentively  observed  his  countenance,  as 
he  bent  down  to  lay  his  head  upon  one  of  the 
silver  plates.  No  visible  emotion  moved  his 
body ;  but  when  he  raised  himself  again,  his 
face  was  as  white  as  the  bridal  dress  with 
which  Thelma’s  corpse  was  adorned.  Seiler 
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stretched  out  his  hand  twice  to  lift  the  fine 
muslin  veil  which  covered  the  features  once 
so  lovely  ;  he  manned  himself  at  last  and 
drew  back  the  cloth.  The  angel  of  death  had 
been  forbearing  in  his  work  ;  yet  he  had  put 
upon  the  sunken  eye-lids  a  stamp  sufficiently 
distinct,  to  give  to  those  who  had  known  this 
charming  being  before,  a  feeling  of  deepest 
pain.  Seiler’s  grief  disdained  words;  he 
only  motioned  to  Borgstedt  to  withdraw. 

When  the  old  man  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  the  architect  laid  his  face  upon 
the  small,  cold  hand,  which,  in  its  white 
glove,  resembled  a  work  of  art  in  marble. 
The  delicate  fingers  stamped  fine  icy  spots 
upon  his  cheek,  and  on  the  point  of  each  fin¬ 
ger  remained  hanging  a  hot  drop  of  perspira¬ 
tion.  Seiler’s  feelings  dissolved — here  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time — into  tears  of  repent¬ 
ance  ;  they  burned  hot,  but  they  were  a  relief 
for  his  soul,  and  he  now  looked  more  calmly 
upon  the  slumbering  angel,  in  whose  soft 
locks  hung  a  myrtle  wreath. 

“  She  is  happy” — thought  he— “  I  know 
that  she  would  rather  have  died  near  my  heart, 
than  have  lived  near  his.” 

Seiler  rose.  The  thought  of  Albano  filled 
his  soul  with  wild  emotions.  He  walked 
round  the  elevation  and  came  to  the  other 
side,  where  he  gazed  with  a  menacing,  chal¬ 
lenging  look  upon  the  loathsome  mass  which 
formed  the  earthly  remains  of  Count  Al¬ 
bano. 

“  Even  in  death  they  united  her  with  the 
being  which  caused  her  the  greatest  horror 
in  life,”  he  muttered,  as  he  threw  the  white 
cloth  again  over  the  swollen  face  and  red 
hair,  which,  combed  smooth  and  parted,  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  brow. 

Seiler  walked,  for  a  long  time,  sunk  in 
thoughts,  between  the  two  coffins.  The  wax 
candles  shone  ever  fainter,  a  part  of  them 
had  already  burnt  down,  and  mingled  their 
smell  with  the  stupefying  odourof  the  inmates, 
when  steps  were  heard  in  the  adjoining  room  ; 
yet,  Seiler  was  too  much  occupied  with  his 
own  thoughts,  to  perceive  them. 

At  last  he  felt  a  gentle  touch,  he  turned 
round,  stretching  out  his  arm,  and  Alfhild 
lay  on  his  breast ! 

All  fear  concerning  his  imprisonment,  all 
considerations  of  propriety  or  impropriety, 
found,  in  this  moment,  no  room  in  Alihild’s 
soul. 

As  long  as  Seiler  was  free,  esteemed,  and 
beloved,  she  could  willingly  separate  herself 
from  him,  but-  now  that  he  was  accused  of 
murder,  and  in  prison,  where  his  honour  was 
endangered  to  be  stained  by  a  shameful  sus¬ 
picion,  and  his  pride  must  suffer  under  the 
treatment  he  receivpd  ;  now  all  doubts  had 
disappeared,  and  she  would  not  have  shunned 
the  greatest  exertions  to  come  to  him,  in  order 
to  comfort  and  assure  him,  by  the  soft  grasp 
of  her  hand,  and  her  love-laden  look,  that  she 
believed  him  pure  and  free  from  every  fault, 


though  all  the  world  should  pronounce  him 
guilty.” 

“  My  Alfhild,  my  adored  angel !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Seiler,  clasping  his  arms  ever  faster 
round  her  slender  waist,  while  she  let  her 
weary  head  sink  upon  his  shoulders.  “  My 
Alfhild  !”  An  expression  of  blessedness 
spread  round  Seiler’s  mouth,  his  cheeks  co¬ 
loured,  and  his  eyes  assumed  a  higher  lustre, 
than  they  ever  had  before. 

“  Let  us  go  into  the  hall — it  is  here  so  dis¬ 
mal,”  whispered  Alfhild,  and  pressed  closer 
to  his  beloved  breast. 

“  Yes,  let  us  go  away  from  here  ;  but  first 
follow  me  to  the  coffin  where  Thelma  slum¬ 
bers,  and  promise  me  in  her  cold  hand,  that 
you  will  ever—” 

“  Seiler — no  such  vow  Alfhild  inter¬ 
rupted — “  why  should  we  seal  our  love  at  a 
bier  1  And  what  need  is  there  for  a  vow  at 
all  !  You  have,  indeed,  my  whole  heart,  my 
soul,  all  my  feelings  and  thoughts  !  I  shall 
love  you  for  us  both — for  us  both,  Seiler,  for  I 
have  -heard  what  I  did  not  know  while  she 
lived,  that  it  was  you  that  caused  her  the 
pain,  which  struck  heryoung  heart  still  deeper, 
than  the  awful  connection  with  Albano  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  believe  it  will  give  her  joy  to  see 
that  I  have  taken  her  love  to  you  upon  my¬ 
self,  and  thus  in  me,  two  beings  love  you.” 

The  architect,  open  to  any  thing  fanciful, 
seized  upon  this  thought  with  eagerness. 
Such  a  feeling  was  suited  to  his  thirsting 
heart.  His  heart  beat  on  hers  with  strong 
throbs,  and  on  his  face  was  painted  a  proud 
satisfaction. 

“  I  hope  I  need  not  assure  you,  that  I  never 
sympathised  with  Thelma’s  love'!”  asked 
Seiler,  with  a  searching  look ;  “  and  I  hope 
you  never  believed  so  V 

“No;  I  never  believed  it,  nor  shall  I  ever 
believe  it,  though  they  here  at  the  castle 
believe  the  contrary.” 

“  Do  you  believe  that  Thelma,  this  noble 
being  of  fine  feelings,  could  cling  to  a  heart 
which  never  gave  a  response  to  her  feelings  V’ 

“  Good  God,  Seiler,  to  what  thoughts  will 
you  lead  me  1  Have  pity,  and  do  not  torment 
me  with  such  suggestions  !  Thelma  was  good 
and  pure  as  an  angel — and  that  she  loved  you, 
she  could  not  help.” 

“But  I,  Alfhild,  am  not  pure  and  free  !  If 
I  would  deceive  you  in  this  hour,  I  were  the 
most  contemptible  and  abominable  of  men 
that  the  earth  ever  bore.  Rather  than  leave 
you  with  the  consciousness  of  having  given 
you  an  erroneous  impression,  may  the  pain 
seize  on  your  heart,  even  though  it  should  die 
with  bleeding.  I  feel  now  that  your  love  to 
me  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  hardest  trial. 
Know,  then,  my  Alfhild,  that  I  made  her 
believe  she  was  loved  by  me,  not  by  words, 
but  by  subtle  trickeries,  which  the  spirits  of 
hell  insinuated  to  me ;  and  after  she  had, 
without  distrust,  imbibed  the  poison,  land  this 
began  to  operate  so  that  her  betrothed  per- 
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ceived  the  destruction  in  her  young  heart,  then 
I  withdrew  coldly,  and  increased  orwounded 
his  feeling  for  me  alternately,  as  my  fiendish 
humour  impelled  me.  You  shudder,  Alf  hild ; 
you  may,  but  you  must  love  me  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  for  I  cannot  live  without  your  love,  and 
could  not  do  so  from  the  first  moment  that  I 
saw  you,  otherwise  I  should  have  deceived 
you  too.  But  love  surrounded  you  with  a 
protecting  armour.  And  my  revenge  would 
have  spared  also  the  angel  of  light  who  lies 
slumbering  there,  or  would  have,  at  least, 
brought  her  back  from  her  error,  if  your 
father  had  not  treated  me  in  such  a  manner 
as  called  into  life  afresh  all  the  dark  thoughts 
of  my  soul.  And  you  also,  dear  Alfhild, 
wounded  my  heart,  when  you  refused  me  the 
vow  of  fidelity,  and  thought  on  right  and 
wrong,  whilst  true  and  genuine  love  disre¬ 
gards  all,  and  only  follows  its  own  promptings. 
Then  a  chill  came  over  my  heart,  though  a 
fire  burned  there  which  incessantly  consumed 
its  noblest  feelings.  I  continued  my  old  play, 
more  from  want  of  nobler  employments,  than 
from  vengeance. 

“  At  last,  however,  the  pangs  of  remorse 
came,  when  I  was  to  separate  from  the  inno¬ 
cent  victim  of  my  cruel  revenge.  On  the 
evening  when  not  even  your  eye,  my  dear 
Alfhild,  could  penetrate  the  dark  clouds  that 
enshrouded  my  whole  being,  after  my  return 
from  the  parsonage.  I  went  to  the  grotto,  in 
order  to  take  leave  of  a  place  from  whendfe  I 
had  often  lulled  to  repose  her  unsuspecting 
heart,  by  awakening  happy  dreams  of  hope. 
And  here,  Alfhild,  in  the  deepest  recess  of 
the  grotto  I  met  her,  I  confessed  to  her  my 
my  guilt.  With  her  heart  crushed  she  went 
out  to  the  balustrade  ;  I  followed  her,  and 
your  beloved,  Alfhild,  begged,  on  his  knees, 
for  forgiveness.  Yet  I  shall  never  deem  this 
a.humiliation  ;  no,  I  think  of  it  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  for — she  forgave  me — she  felt  that  there 
was  in  love  neither  hate  nor  bitterness.  But 
when  the  breath  of  peace  now  floated  from 
her  lips  over  my  heart,  the  miserable,  mad 
Albano  appeared.  She  wished  to  remain 
alone  with  him  to  calm  his  wild  spirit,  that 
demanded  from  her  this,  as  a  condition  of  his 
silence,,  and  yielding  to  her  request  I  went 
into  the  grotto  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  done  so, 
than  the  awful  sound  of  a  body  falling  into 
the  water,  explained  to  me  the  revenge  of  the 
madman.  In  the  depths  of  the  lake,  with  the 
raging  waves  over  me,  I  found  the  dear  bur¬ 
den.  Had  a  landing  place  been  near,  and  not 
rugged  cliffs  alone,  I  believe  she  might  have 
been  saved  ;  but  now  .  .  .  .” 

The  architect  was  silent,  and  his  eyes 
rested  long  on  the  white  cloth  which  covered 
Thelma’s  face. 

Alfhild  had  become,  during  the  narration 
of  her  beloved,  almost  as  pale  and  motionless 
as  her  friend  upon  the  bier. 

“Why — why  I”  These  words  came  strug¬ 
gling  over  her  lips,  but  she  could  not  finish. 


“  Why  I  was  such  a  fiend,  you  mean  V’  re¬ 
sumed  the  architect.  “Alfhild,  only  the 
thirst  for  vengeance  guided  me.  I  had  rea¬ 
sons  to  hate  this  race  ;  but  as  it  would  be  too 
long  to  explain  them  orally,  I  have  written 
down  these  reasons,  whieh  will  explain, 
though  not  justify,  my  conduct.” 

With  these  words,  Seiler  took  from  his 
pocket  a  large  thick  letter,  and  gave  it  to  Alf¬ 
hild.  She  concealed,  trembling,  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  papers  which  were  to  lift  the  impenetra¬ 
ble  veil  that  covered  Seiler’s  conduct. 

“And  now  let  us  leave  this  room,”  added 
Seiler.  “My  soul  has  opened  itself  to  your 
love.  However  unworthy  I  may  appear  to 
you,  do  not  reject  my  heart.  Thelma  has 
forgiven.  I  told  you  that  I  loved  only  you  ; 
and  has  she  not  left  to  you  her  love  as  a  dear 
legacy  %  Tell  me,  my  beloved,  will  you  also 
forgive  1  When  all  veils  will  be  removed, — 
yet  this  will  be  done  only  there  above,  for 
who  can  already  here  below  interpret  the  rid¬ 
dles  of  the  human  heart  I — then,  Alfhild,  you 
will  find  that  there  was  at  least  one  firm,  pure, 
imperishable  feeling  which  animated  my 
breast — a  feeling  which  I  never  denied,  nor 
ever  shall  deny — my  love  to  you.” 

Alfhild  had  not  the  strength  to  lend  words 
to  the  violent  sensations  which  stifled  her. 
She  only  pressed  Seiler’s  hand,  and  cast  upon 
him  a  look  that  promised  that  his  heart  should 
not  be  disappointed ;  yet  there  lay  in  this  look 
at  the  same  time  an  expression  of  grief,  which 
penetrated  his  inmost  soul. 

Seiler  conducted  now  his  beloved  into  the 
saloon,  and  took  a  seat  by  her  side  on  a  sofa, 
from  where  the  door  leading  to  the  gloomy 
room  of  death  could  not  be  seen.  She  laid 
her  head  upon  his  heart,  whose  restless  beat¬ 
ing  she  alone  understood  how  to  assuage. 
The  conviction,  however,  that  he  had  acted 
towards  Thelma,  as  a  man  without  principles 
— or  with  bad  ones — left  in  her  heart  a  great 
void  behind,  which  nothing  could  fill  up.  But 
yet  she  was  his.  Through  his  misfortune,  his 
crime,  and  punishment  she  was  bound  to  him 
three-fold ;  and  the  great  goal,  which  shone 
brightly  behind  the  dark  present,  was  for  Alf- 
hild’s  pious  mind  the  hope  of  reconciling  him 
to  himself,  and  through  her  love  and  her  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts  of  banishing  all  thoughts  which 
enslaved  him  in  dark  clouds. 

Some  minutes  passed  in  significant  silence, 
which  was  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by 
sighs  ;  and  then  they  must  separate. 

“  Have  faith  in  me  and  mistrust  me  not ; 
you  will  hear  from  me,  Seiler,”  said  Alfhild 
sobbing  on  his  breast. 

“  Thanks  to  you,  beloved  !  Vou  will  give 
rest  to  my  weary  heart,  and  this  it  needs 
sadly.  Be  not  at  the  window,  my  Alfhild,  to¬ 
morrow  morning  when  they  carry  me,  like  a 
criminal  from  a  place  whither  my  ill  star  led  ' 
me.  If  the  clattering  of  the  vehicle  should 
strike  your  ear,  then  remember,  that — as  true 
as  God  may  help  me  ! — I  am  innocent  of  the 
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crime  which  they  charge  me  with,  to  save 
the  honour  of  the  mad  Albano.  I  would  have 
sacrificed  my  own  life  to  save  that  of  Thel¬ 
ma  ;  but  he  who  murdered  her  is  no  doubt 
already  in  hell,  to  receive  the  reward  for  his 
wicked  deed.  Well,  do  you  hear,  dear  Alfhild  1 
do  not  come  to  the  window.  Leave  me  time 
to  become  accustomed  to  my  humiliation  ; 
for  if  I  knew  that  you  were  seeing  me  at  that 
moment,  I  would  .  .  .” 

He  did  not  finish  ;  he  had  compassion  on 
AM'hild’s  heart,  that  was  already  wounded  too 
deeply. 

The  leave-taking  was  over.  Alfhild  was 
conducted  to  her  room  by  Borgstedt,  and 
Seiler  walked,  the  rest  of  the  night,  np  and 
down  in  his  own.  He  wa-s  not  able  t-o  close 
his  eyes  for  a  single  minute  ;  for  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  Thelma  in  her  coffin  and  the  pressure 
of  her  cold  fingers  upon  his  cheek,  as  well  as 
Alfhild’s  drooping  form  and  her  panting  look, 
which  indicated  a  broken  heart,  and  a  speedy 
return  to  a  better  hcrae,  came  constantly  be¬ 
fore  his  soul. 

The  thought  of  his  being  soon  carried  to 
prison  had  no  share  in  his  violent  excitement ; 
for  on  this  point  his  manly  fortitude  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  console  him  in  the  wrong  he  suffer¬ 
ed.  He  knew  besides  that  he  could  not  be 
found  guilty ;  but  in  a  threatening  gloomy 
form,  came  the  thought  before  his  soul,  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  prove  his  innocence, 
and  clear  his  reputation  of  every  suspicion. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  eight,  the 
low  rumbling  of  a  heavy  wagon  over  the 
paved  court-yard  of  the  castle,  and  a  small 
red-nosed  man,  in  a  blue  frock  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  announced  to  the  architect  that  it  was 
time.  The  officer  alighted,  the  wagon  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  west  wing. 

A  wild  smile  played  round  the  mouth  of  the 
architect.  He  trembled  not  with  pain,  but 
rage.  The  proud  man  was  now  compelled  to 
bend  to  the  iron  necessity  of  fate.  Every 
struggle  was  to  no  purpose.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  left  but  to  bear  with  fortitude  what  could 
not  be  altered. 

When  the  officer,  together  with  old  Borg¬ 
stedt,  entered  Seiler’s  room,  all  emotion  was 
therefore  suppressed,  and  his  face  did  not  be¬ 
tray  the  slightest  excitement. 

“  Will  the  gentlemen  please  to  be  seated — 
I  shall  be  ready  in  a  moment,”  said  the  archi¬ 
tect,  in  the  indifferent  tone  of  common  po¬ 
liteness.  Hereupon  he  examined  his  travel¬ 
ling  baggage,  and  then  took  his  cap  without 
the  least  sign  of  emotion,  pointed  with  a 
slight  shudder  to  the  door,  and  opened  it. 

The  ollicer  who  had  not  taken  a  seat,  went 
out  first.  Seiler  turned  round  once  more  on 
the  threshold,  to  shake  Borgstedt’s  hand,  and 
thank  him  for  the  sympathy  he  had  shown  to 
him,  as  a  stranger,  and  whispered  to  him  : 
“TheTe  in  the  drawer  lies  the  packet.  To¬ 
morrow  when  the  bridal  couple  are  buried, 
and  with  them  the  last  hope  of  the  noble 


family — to-morrow  when  the  count  awakes  to 
a  void,  dreary  life,  then  give  him  my  compli¬ 
ments  and  this  bundle.”  A  bitter,  almost 
malicious  smile,  curled  round  the  lips  of  the 
architect.  The  honest  old  servant  answer¬ 
ed  this  request  with  a  slight  nod  of  his  gray 
head. 

In  the  next  moment  two  vehicles  rolled 
through  the  court-yard.  Tn  the  best  and  most 
convenient  one,  sat  the  officer  alone — in  the 
other  the  architect,  and  by  his  side  was  plac¬ 
ed  a  man  of  dark  appearance,  whose  dirty, 
coarse  coat,  contrasted  strangely  with  Seilers 
fine,  neat  cloak,  and  whose  disagreeable  per¬ 
sonal  manners,  much  annoyed  him. 

It  was  an  attendant  of  the  prison,  who  had 
been  selected  for  Seiier’s  travelling  compa¬ 
nion. 

No  human  being  showed  himself  at  the 
windows,  and  no  one  was  in  the  court-yard  ; 
even  the  servants  of  the  count  had  kept  out  of 
sight  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  in  order  not 
to  offend  by  their  presence,  the  proud  archi¬ 
tect,  who  had  always  been  liberal  towards 
them. 

Yet  his  depature  was  heard  by  many.  But 
no  one  was  affected  so  deeply  by  the  rattling 
of  the  wagon,  as  Alfhild.  She  lay  in  her 
room  on  her  knees,  and  she  pressed  mecha¬ 
nically  her  hands  to  her  ears,  like  a  widow 
left  belli nd  in  mortal  agony,  when  the  coffin 
of  her  husband  is  nailed  fast,  and  with  every 
stroke  of  the  hammer  one  fibre  of  her  heart 
after  the  otiier  is  breaking. 

On  the  same  evening,  Provost  Frenkman 
performed  at  the  castle  the  church  ceremony 
of  burial.  The  funeral  train  was  not  long, 
but  the  number  of  spectators  was  so  much  the 
more  numerous,  when  the  large  family  tomb 
in  the  old  church  at  Hammarby  was  opened 
to  receive  the  heir  to  the  estate,  and  his 
bride. 

The  following  morning  old  Borgstedt  en¬ 
tered  the  sleeping-room  of  the  count.  The 
faithful  servant  was  moved  in  his  deepest  soul, 
when  he  saw  the  deep  grief  that  spoke  from 
every  feature  of  his  master,  whose  counte¬ 
nance  was  generally  so  friendly.  Yet  he  had 
to  fulfil  his  promise. 

After  Borgstedt  had  inquired  after  the  health 
of  the  count,  and  the  latter  had  answered — 
“  Bad — it  is  over  with  me  !”  he  delivered  the 
bundle  with  the  words,  “  From  the  architect, 
who  sends  his  compliments.” 

The  count  looked  at  it  with  little  attention, 
and  then  cut,  mechanically,  the  thread,  and 
examined  the  papers.  On  the  top  lay  a  paper 
with  the  words,  “  A  greeting  from  the  land 
of  the  dead.” 

“  Leave  me,”  said  the  count.  “  You  may 
wait  in  the  ante-loom ; — no  one  must  disturb 
me.” 

That  we  may  not  retard  the  course  of  the 
story,  we  leave  it  to  the  fancy  of  the  reader  to 
paint  to  himself  the  astonishment  and  surprise 
of  the  count  at  the  papers  just  handed  to  him 
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EXTRACT 

Fi  ■om  Jeames  Legangcr’s  Notes  on  a  journey 

through  Sweden  in  the  years  1741  and 

1742. 

A  light-hearted  youth  of  three-and-twenty 
years,  I  wandered,  with  my  knapsack  on  my 
back,  and  a  few  dollars — my  whole  property 
— in  my  pocket,  out  of  the  city-gate  of  Chris¬ 
tina,  taking  the  road  to  Goensberg,  where  my 
father,  a  skilful  landscape-painter  in  his  youth, 
had  now,  through  poverty  and  weak  eyes, 
descended  to  the  humble,  but  reflection-stir¬ 
ring  profession  of  a  coffin-painter. 

“  Well,  if  a  man  has  only  his  living,  and 
this  in  an  honest  way,”  my  mother  used  to 
say,  “  it  is  indifferent  whether  he  paints  can¬ 
vass  or  wood.” 

My  father  and  myself — as  soon  as  I  began 
to  think  and  reflect — were  of  different  opinion 
on  this  point ;  as  the  old  man  was,  at  home, 
accustomed,  in  regard  to  my  mother,  to  let 
“  five”  be  even,  he  let  also  this  assertion  of 
his  better  half  pass  unattacked. 

On  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  I — be¬ 
ing  then  a  mere  boy — had  to  hold  the  light  for 
him,  while  he  painted  the  coffins,  he  told  me 
of  his  beautiful  former  days,  when  he — a 
warm  admirer  of  art — lived  only  for  her  alone, 
and  he  gave  to  his  pictures  such  splendid  co¬ 
lours  as  have  never  been  seen  in  reality— the 
one  richer  and  more  beautiful  than  the  other. 
I  also  received  from  him  instruction  in  the 
art  of  handling  the  brush  ;  but  this  was  done 
in  secret,  for  my  mother  thought  that  it  only 
consumed  time,  which,  when  devoted  to  cof¬ 
fin-painting,  was  more  profitable. 

When  my  parents,  however,  perceived  that 
my  talents  seemed  to  promise  more  and  more 
every  year,  they  resolved  to  send  me  to  Chris¬ 
tina  to  cultivate  my  abilities,  which  might,  in 
time,  bring  in  more  than  mere  coffin-paint¬ 
ing. 

I  was  sixteen  years  old  when  I  went  to 
Christina.  Through  my  industry  I  succeed¬ 
ed  in  making  myself  thought  a  pretty  skilful 
artist,  when  I,  in  my  twenty-third  year,  left 
the  city  to  travel  in  foreign  lands.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  could  only  be  done  on  foot,  for  my  small 
income  only  afforded  me  a  sparing  subsistence 
and  an  humble  coat. 

I  had  determined  to  visit  Sweden  first;  af¬ 
terward  to  go  through  Denmark  to  Germany, 
and  heaven  knows  where  I,  on  the  wings  of 
roy  fancy,  meant  to  travel ;  at  least  round  half 
the  world.  Before  I  entered  on  this  long  pil¬ 
grimage,  I  wished  to  take  leave  of  my  native 
town,  and  my  parents,  to  receive  from  them 
the  only  treasure  they  could  give  me — their 
blessing. 

To  see  again  the  workshop  where  my  fa¬ 
ther  now,  as  formerly,  sat  among  the  dark 
coffins,  with  his  grey  lock  playing  round  his 
farrowed  brow,  made  a  deep  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  impression  upon  me  Hearing  my 
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steps,  he  rose  ;  and  seeing  his  only  beloved 
son  approach,  his  still  warm  heart  beat  quick¬ 
er  than  commonly.  We  clasped  each  other 
in  our  arms. 

“  Come,  now,  let  us  go  to  your  mother,” 
said  my  father.  “I  will  not  have  the  joy 
alone.  She  has  so  many  years  shared  my  grief, 
she  shall  now  share  my  joy.” 

It  was  a  truly  festive  evening.  The  angels 
in  heaven,  no  donbt,  rejoiced  in  it. 

The  following  morning  my  knapsack  was 
unpacked,  and  all  my  sketches  and  pictures 
were  examined.  There  were  not  many  of 
them,  for  I  had  generally  to  sell  them  to  pro¬ 
cure  my  living  before  the  colours  were  hardly 
dry.  My  father  unrolled  my  things  with  the 
same  delight  that  I  had  had  at  the  sight  of  a 
sheet  of  pictures  with  stately  lines  of  colour¬ 
ed  horsemen  with  drawn  swords.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  table  on  which  the  pictures 
were  carefully  laid,  sat  my  mother  with  spec¬ 
tacles  on  her  nose,  and  her  hands  in  her  lap ; 
only  in  this  way  she  wished  to  enjoy  the  trea¬ 
sures  which  Jeames  had  brought  for  her. 
Their  delight,  however,  was  beyond  bounds, 
when  they  came  to  an  ivory  tablet  which  bore 
the  portrait  of  their  son,  who  was  now  to  go 
into  thowide  world.  I  found  pleasure  in  por¬ 
trait-painting,  and  I  had,  in  leisure  hours, 
painted  this  little  picture,  which  I  knew  would 
be  to  my  parents  the  dearest  present  I  could 
give  them  before  my  departure. 

I  will  no  longer  dwell  upon  the  simple,  but 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  years  of  my 
youth. 

With  the  addition  of  three  linen  garments 
in  my  knapsack,  and  the  blessing  of  my  pa¬ 
rents  in  my  heart,  I  bade  farewell  to  these 
never-to-be-forgotten  beings,  whose  pure  and 
deep  love  gave  me  my  only  comfort.  When 
I  thought  of  my  gloomy  fate,  she  gave  me  hope 
again,  that  on  the  firm  bridge  of  faith  I  might, 
one  day,  soar  up  to  Him  from  whom  comes 
all  good.  But  how  many  struggles  are  re¬ 
quired  to  approach  this  bridge — how  much 
skill  to  guide  our  little  skiff  of  life,  'hat  it  may 
not  perish  in  the  tumult  of  waves  on  the  path¬ 
less  ocean. 

At  that  time,  however,  I  did  not  think  of 
these  things.  My  spirit  was  light  and  elastic 
as  my  body  ;  no  grief  or  trouble  affected  me. 
Full  of  life  and  courage,  I  passed  over  the 
mountain  ridge  of  the  Fjellen,  and  I  was  well 
received  wherever  I  came.  The  coin  with 
which  I  paid  for  food  and  lodging,  consisted 
in  caricatures  which  I  painted  where  I  made 
a  day  of  rest,  and  thus  I  passed  through  the 
world  quite  well.  Only  in  cities  I  had  to  fall 
back  upon  my  purse,  which  only  contained 
two  dollars.  This  wandering  life  was  rich  in 
changes  and  adventures  ;  but  my  pleasure  for 
it  I  lost  in  a  time,  which  consuming  the  most 
vigorous  days  of  my  life,  sucked  with  greedy 
tongue  the  blood  from  my  heart,  and  left  in 
its  place  poison,  which  burned  and  seared  my 
nerves. 
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After  having  staid  for  some  time  in  Go¬ 
thenburg,  where  my  talent  for  portrait-paint¬ 
ing  procured  me  work  and  reputation,  I  again 
set  out  upon  my  wanderings,  in  spite  of  the 
urgings  of  my  friends  to  remain  in  this  place, 
yielding  to  my  irresistible  desire  to  travel.  I 
now  traversed  Holland  and  Smoland,  and  was 
already,  in  my  mind,  with  one  foot  in  Sclio- 
nen,  when  one  evening,  tired  in  body — (my 
mind  was  always  bright) — I  deseried,  to  my 
delight,  the  spire  of  a  church  steeple,  and  a 
little  further  on  a  large  Gothic  castle.  At  the 
sight  of  these  alluring  objects,  I  quickly  re¬ 
traced  my  steps  from  Schonen,  and  resolved 
to  stay  yet  a  little  while  in  the  province  which 
had  always  shown  itself  so  hospitable  to  me. 

I  hastened  my  steps  as  much  as  possible,  that 
I  ciignt  not,  at  too  late  an  hour,  disturb  my 
future  hosts,  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  entirely 
sunk  as  I  sought,  through  kind  and  unkind 
words,  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
mastiff  that  watched  the  parsonage.  This 
was,  however,  not  easy  ;  the  dog  barked  ter¬ 
ribly,  and  laid  his  fore-feet  upon  the  fence, 
apparently  determined  to  hold  me  by  the  skirts 
of  my  coat  in  case  I  should  venture  to  open 
the  treilised  gate.  As  my  wardrobe  allowed 
of  no  diminution,  I  had  well  to  consider  about 
what  I  should  do.  As  I  was  deliberating,  a 
young  girl  appeared  at  the  open  window  ;  and, 
after  her  dark  sparkling  eyes  had  examined 
me  for  a  few  seconds,  with  a  kind  of  roguish 
malicious  joy,  the  window  was  suddenly 
closed,  and  the  young  maiden  came  out  af  the 
house. 

“  Hector — hector !  fy,  for  shame — into  your 
house,  back  to  your  house,  I  tell  you!”’  she 
called  out  to  the  dog  in  a  half  jesting,  half 
threatening  tone.  Hector  crouched  humbly 
at  the  feet  of  his  mistress;  the  maiden  open¬ 
ed  the  gate,  and  invited  me  to  come  in,  a  re¬ 
quest  for  the  repetition  of  which  I  did  not 
give  the  least  occasion. 

As  soon  as  I  had  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  personage,  I  announced  myself  as  a  travel¬ 
ling  artist,  and  requested  hospitality  for  a  few 
days. 

The  provost,  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  in  a  very  friendly  manner  granted  my 
request,  and  also  the  beautiful  Sigrid  seemed 
to  have  no  objection.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation  at  supper,  the  provost  mentioned 
that  the  noble  family  at  the  castle  had  long 
wished  to  find  a  skilful  painter,  who  would  be 
willing  to  remain  there  for  some  time,  partly 
to  take  the  portraits  of  the  present  illustrious 
members  of  the  family,  partly  to  retouch  the 
pictures  in  their  picture  gallery,  which,  though 
very  much  neglected,  still  contained  many 
valuable  works,  and  particularly  a  numerous 
collection  of  ancestors  and  relations  of  the 
count’s  family. 

I  know  not  what  gave  me  the  wish  of 
being  engaged  for  this  alluring  work.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  hope  to  gain  by  it  the  means 
for  a  more  comfortable  continuation,  of  my 


journey  —  perhapB  also  the  pleasure  I  felt 
at  the  thought  that  I  was  going  to  live  in 
that  old  Gothic  castle,  which  appeared  to 
me  like  a  giant  of  the  past,  on  the  boundary 
between  two  epochs,  motioning  good  bye 
to  both.  With  great  passion,  I  loved  all  re¬ 
mains  of  the  past  ages  ;  and  a  Gothic,  half  de¬ 
cayed  castle  could  not  but  contain  for  me, 
objects  of  the  highest  interest. 

Whether  beside  all  this — which  for  a  bum- 
ing  fancylike  mine  was  sufficient — there  was 
still  another  secret  attraction  in  my  heart,  I 
cannot  say ;  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
maintain  that  I  had,  on  the  first  evening  been 
so  caught  in  Sigrid’s  net,  that  I  had  not  found 
myself  able  to  extricate  myself  from  it.  This 
I  should  have,  no  doubt,  been  able  to  do,  if  I 
had  continued  on  my  journey  immediately  the 
following  morning,  and  my  head  had  not  been 
filled  so  much  with  chivalric  adventures, 
which,  as  I  thought,  were  concealed  in  the 
castle,  and  only  waited  fer  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  light. 

The  room  which  I  was  shown  into,  lay  on> 
the  gable  end  of  the  house.  It  was  desolate, 
and  contained  nothing  but  a  bedstead,  and 
some  heavy  chairs.  Yet  I  liked  it  infinitely 
more  now  than  at  a  later  time,  when  it  was 
decked  out  for  a  bridal  chamber. 

The  following  morning  when  I  entered  the 
sitting  room,  I  found  Sigrid  already  waiting, 
for  me  with  the  warm  beer,  which  she  handed 
to  me  herself.  Now  the  first  opportunity  I 
had  had  to  look  quietly  on  her,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  she  made  on  me,  became  lasting.  Never, 
not  even  in  my  fairest  dreams,  saw  I  such  a 
picture.  The  fire  of  her  eyes  burned  my  rea¬ 
son  to  ashes,  and  the  smile  of  her  mouth,  now 
as  warm  and  lovely  as  the  spring-sun,  and 
then  as  cold  as  the  eternal  snow  on  our  Fiel- 
len,  now  raised  me  up  to  heaveii,  and  then 
brought  me  back,  to  earth  again. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  pro¬ 
vost  went  with  me  to  the  eastle.  Walking 
through  its  long,  gloomy  passages,  it  was  as  if 
I  was  already  living  in  the  land  of  traditions  ; 
and  I  was  wholly  in  it, when  two  heavy  fold¬ 
ing-doors  were  opened,  and  we  entered  into 
a  large  eight-cornered  hall,  whose  gold-print¬ 
ed,  leather  tapestry  had  here  and  there  got 
loose  from  the  wall,  and  was  now  floating  with 
the  whims  of  the  whistling  wind.  The  gothic 
windows  reached  almost  to  the  vaulted  ceil¬ 
ing.  Our  steps  re-echoed  on  the  polished 
floor.  This  was  unpleasant  to  me,  for  I  had 
fancied  that  in  this  enchanted  castle,  one 
would  hover  like  a  spirit. 

But  my  delight  soon  came  to  an  end.  My 
eyes  had  not  devoured  one  half  of  all  the  tro¬ 
phies,  pictures,  and  curious  things,  when, 
other  foldi-ng-doors  were  opened,  and  we  stood 
in  a  room  less  spacious,  in  the  presence  of  th» 
exalted  occupant  of  this  enoimous  ruin.  On 
a  sofa  covered  with  blue  velvet,  lay  a  tall,  thin 
gentleman,  examining  with  a  critical  eye,  the 
polished  lock  of  a  double  barrelled  rifle,  which 
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a  young  lad  of  about  fifteen  years,  had  neatly 
cleansed  and  handed  to  him. 

“  That  is  very  well,  Borgstedt !  You  may 
in  time  become  overseer  of  my  armoury,”  said 
the  count,  without  vouchsafing  the  deeply  bow¬ 
ing  provost  a  look.  “  But  now  go,  my  boy,” 
added  he,  and  tell  the  sluggards,  the  boobies 
outside  the  door,  they  should  look  out  that  no 
one  enter  without  being  first  announced .  Ah, 
it  is  Provost  Oernroos — well,  you  are  wel¬ 
come  !  But  what  sheep  have  you  caught 
there  and  brought  with  you  1  It  is  none  of 

your  flock,  as  I  see - Was  no  one  in  the 

ante -room  I” 

“No,  your  excellency — no  one  by  whom  I 
might  have  sent  in  my  name,”  answered  the 
provost,  bowing  again  most  humbly.  “  I  have 
been  so  bold  to  bring  with  me  a  young  travel¬ 
ling  artist  from  Norway,  the  landscape  and 
portrait  painter,  Leganger.  I  thought  your 
excellency  might  perhaps  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  a  proof  of  his  talents.” 

“  Ah  ! — a  landscape  and  portrait  painter — 
Pm  glad  you  remembered  me,  dear  provost. 
My  gallery,  I  have  told  you  before,  needs  re¬ 
touching.  The  young  man  may  make  some 
trials,  by  which  I  may  judge  of  his  ability. 
My  son  will  be  here  to-morrow, — he  will  tell 
Mr.  Leganger  what  I  want.  At  all  events  the 
work  may  commence  even  to-morrow.” 

They  now  allowed  me  to  follow  my  thoughts 
undisturbed.  After  the  count  had  spoken  a 
little  while  with  the  provost,  the  audience 
was  concluded;  we  returned  to  the  parsonage, 
where,  from  this  day,  a  new  life  began  to 
bloom  for  me. 

“  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  tedious,  to  state 
minutely  all  the  shades  of  my  new  condition. 
I  resided  at  the  castle,  where  I  worked  hard 
during  the  day,  that  I  might  in  the  evening 
give  myself  up  without  interruption  to  the 
pure  enjoyment  which  my  intercourse  with 
the  lovely  Sigrid  afforded  me. 

“  When  I  first  came  to  Hammarby,  the 
foliage  had  already  assumed  the  tints  of  au¬ 
tumn.  It  was  now  spring.  All  nature  was 
in  bloom  and  splendour,  like  my  hops.  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  gates  of  paradise  could 
ever  be  closed  to  me. 

Having  finished  my  work  at  the  castle,  the 
provost  invited  me  to  pass  some  time,  before 
my  departure,  at  his  house,  and  to  continue 
the  drawing  lessons  which  I  had  begun  to  give 
to  Sigrid  and  her  younger  brother,  who  had 
often  carried  the  tender  letters  which  passed 
between  Sigrid  and  myself.  I  think  necessary 
here  to  state,  that  my  fiery  heart  and  lively 
fancy,  had  not  rested  till  I  had  obtained  the 
assurance  that  Sigrid  returned  my  affection. 
Though  our  hopes,  as  may  be  supposed,  were 
only  built  upon  the  future,  yet  we  felt  too  hap¬ 
py  during  our  present  intercourse,  to  spoil  our 
time  by  melancholy  reflections.  Bnt  it  was 
not  to  remain  so  long. 

I  had  painted  the  portrait  of  my  beloved, 
and  placed  it  on  the  mantle-piece  in  my  room, 


To  this  picture  I  could,  when  I  did  not  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  the  presence  of  the  origiuai, 
speak  in  the  most  enthusiastic  expressions  of 
rapture,  which  a  young  heart  lends  to  its  feel¬ 
ings,  when  it  loves  for  the  first  time,  and  its 
passion  finds  an  echo  in  another  heart. 

During  one  of  these  outbreaks  of  rapture, 
the  provost  happened  one  evening  to  enter  my 
room.  Surprised,  he  remained  standing  at 
the  door,  and  gazed  at  me  with  a  look  which 
promised  me  no  particularly  delightful  pros¬ 
pects  for  my  wishes  and  the  future. 

“  I  have  been  blind,  as  I  know  see,”  said 
he,  with  an  icy  coldness;  “but  since  the  Ga- 
taract  is  couched,  I  only  wish  to  say  that  Mr. 
Leganger  may  pack  his  things  np,  and  that 
the  sooner  the  better ;  for  no  romance  can  be 
played  in  my  house.” 

I  felt  my  blood  run  seething  through  my 
veins,  and  every  fibre  in  me  quivered,  as  I  an¬ 
swered  him  :  “  I  thought,  my  feeling  towards 
Sigrid  had  been  long  known  to  the  provost, 
and,  if  I  were  to  nourish  no  hope,  had  long 
expected  a  negative  insinuation.” 

“  By  heaven,  sir,  you  are  impudent !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  provost,  in  great  anger.  “  Am  I 
expected  to  go  about  in  my  own  house  like  a 
spy,  to  ferret  out  things  I  never  dreamed  ofl 
I  could  have  sooner  believed  that  .  .  .  that 
.  .  .  indeed,  I  know  not  what  I  could  have 
thought  of  sooner  than  of  the  nonsense,  that 
you,  an  itinerant  painter,  could  dare  to  think  of 
becoming  the  son-in-law  of  the  provost  of 
Hammarby.  Pack  up  your  knapsack  this  mo¬ 
ment,  I  tell  you,  or  I  shall  send  my  men  to 
help  you.” 

Enraged  to  the  utmost  at  the  offensive 
treatment  and  highly  improper  expressions  of 
he  provost,  I  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  ;  my 
conduct,  however,  showed  clearly,  that  I  was 
not  inclined  to  lay  his  hospitality  under  con¬ 
tribution  any  longer.  With  vehemence  I  tore 
open  the  doors  and  drawers  of  the  old  oaken 
press,  took  out  my  things,  and  threw  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  in  a  heap. 

Being  made  contented  by  these  prepara¬ 
tions  fpr  leaving,  he  left  my  room  and  went 
down.'  No  longer  seeing  the  object  of  my 
just  anger,  I  became  more  cool,  and  resolved 
before  I  packed,  to  get  an  interview  with  Sig¬ 
rid. 

It  was  just  the  time  when  the  provost  used 
to  take  a  walk  through  the  fields,  which  he 
never  neglected.  I  flew  down  to  the  sitting- 
room,  but  was  there  surprised  by  a  sight  which 
had  already  before  affected  me  disagreeably, 
namely,  by  that  of  the  young  count  from  the 
castle,  who  was  in  an  animated  conversation 
with  Sigrid,  and  at  times  gained  a  smile  from 
her,  which,  I  thought,  belonged  only  to  me. 
But  Sigrid  was  of  a  lively  temperament,  and 
when  her  eye  with  the  common  expression  of 
deep  love  fell  on  me,  I  reproached  myself  with 
the  injustice  I  did  her,  by  misinterpreting  her 
conduct  toward  the  young  count,  and  trying 
to  find  in  it  a  motive,  which,  as  her  caressing 
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words  afterwards  convinced  me,  lay  only  in 
my  jealous  imagination.  To  meet  the  count 
just  now  was,  however,  more  disagreeable  to 
me  than  ever  before,  and  this  not  only  because 
he  hindered  me,  for  the  moment,  from  speak¬ 
ing  with  Sigrid,  but  also  because  I  thought  I 
observed  just  to-day,  distinct  marks  of  coquet¬ 
ry  in  her  whole  conduct.  As  I  entered,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  look  which  was  as  melting  and 
charming  as  all  those  from  which  I  had  so  of¬ 
ten  before  imbibed  poison.  But  as  I  turned 
aside  to  conceal,  as  much  as  possible,  my  ex¬ 
cited  feelings,  I  noticed  in  the  looking-glass 
opposite  me,  that  she  gave  the  young  count  a 
look  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  It  was  an 
electric  spark  which  kindled  in  his  eyes  the 
fire  of  passion,  and  in  my  heart  the  most  ve¬ 
hement  jealousy. 

“  Sigrid  !”  I  exclaimed,  not  knowing  what 
I  was  doing,  “  will  you  give  me  an  interview 
for  a  few  minutes  1  I  depart  this  moment  !” 

She  turned  pale — “You  will  leave  1 — and 
whither  1”  she  stammered;  and  with  an  icy 
cold  “  excuse  me.  Count,”  which  in  some 
measure  calmed  my  blood  again,  she  went 
into  a  small  side-room,  beckoning  me  to  fol¬ 
low  her. 

“What  has  happened  1 — Is  it  again  your 
freaks  of  jealousy  that  will  disturb  our  happi¬ 
ness  V'  she  whispered,  taking  my  hands. 
“Can  you  believe  that  I  take  but  the  least  in¬ 
terest  in  the  count,  although,  on  account  of 
my  father,  and  to  entertain  myself  by  his  va¬ 
nity,  I  sometimes  cast  a  friendly  look  on  him  1 
How  unjust  you  are  to  misjudge  my  love,  and 
torment  me  with  your  imaginations  !  You 
have  certainly  no  idea  of  setting  off.  No, 
that  is  not  possible  !” 

“  And  yet  it  must  be  so,  unless  you  can  pre¬ 
vail  upon  your  father  to  give  his  consent  to 
our  union.  An  outbreak  of  my  feelings  just 
now  escaped  me  as  I  stood  before  the  picture 
of  you.  Your  father  heard  it  as  he  unexpec¬ 
tedly  entered  my  room.  Explanations  passed 
between  us,  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  he 
showed  me  the  door  in  the  most  insulting 
manner.” 

Sigrid  seemed  to  be  in  despair,  yet  she  did 
not  propose  to  attempt  to  pacify  and  persuade 
her  father.  When  I  asked  if  she  had  no  cour¬ 
age  to  venture  something  for  our  love,  she 
answered  in  a  reproachful  tone  : 

“  Can  you  ask  1  Yes,  I  have  courage  ;  it 
is,  however,  not  courage  but  madness  to  work 
against  the  stream  in  a  moment  when  it 
threatens  to  sweep  us  off.  Let  us  abide  time, 
my  beloved.  However  hard  it  is  for  me,  yet 
I  must  approve  of  your  plan  to  set  out.  This 
yielding,  I  hope,  will  make  a  good  impression 
on  my  father  ;  and  after  his  anger  has  subsid¬ 
ed,  and  a  calm  succeeded  the  storm,  I  will  try 
what  my  love  and  cunning  can  do  to  obtain 
our  object.” 

“  I  must,  then,  depart  and — separate  myself 
from  you !  O,  Sigrid — have  you  sufficiently 
considered  what  pain  this  will  give  us !  With¬ 


out  you,  my  life  is  nothing ;  nay  strength  will 
be  broken,  my  feelings  wither,  and  my  energy 
to  work  dwindle  by  my  fruitless  broodings  on 
our  future.” 

“  And  will  my  lot  be  a  better  one  V’  an¬ 
swered  she,  lamenting.  “  No,  Jeames,  cer¬ 
tainly  not.  You  will  travel,  and  the  change 
of  things  around  you  will,  by  degrees,  heal 
your  sick  mind  ;  but  I  remain  here  in  un¬ 
changing  uniformity,  and  shall  die  with  long¬ 
ing  and  sighing.  You  must  write  to  me 
where  you  are  ;  and  if  ever  possible  you  will 
certainly  hear  from  me.” 

Sigrid  being  so  composed  and  strong,  I 
blushed  at  my  own  weakness.  With  death 
in  my  heart,  I  embraced  her  for  the  last  time. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  left  the  parsonage,  nor 
how  I  found  myself,  a  few  weeks  after,  at 
Copenhagen. 

Longer,  however,  the  mind  could  not  con¬ 
trol  the  body.  I  sank  into  an  idle,  low  brood¬ 
ing,  which  soon  paralyzed  all  my  energy  to 
work,  and  entirely  disabled  me  to  earn  my  live¬ 
lihood.  The  only  point  round  which  all  my 
thoughts  was  turning,  was  the  hope  for  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Sigrid.  I  had  written  to  her  several 
times,  without  receiving  an  answer.  At 
length  a  letter  came,  but  it  brought  no  conso¬ 
lation  ;  she  had  not  yet  found  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  speak  with  her  father.  I  was 
beside  myself,  for  I  feared,  or  rather  saw  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that  she  grew  more  and  more  cold  to¬ 
ward  me.  The  more  fiercely  burned  the 
flame  in  my  own  breast.  It  threatened  to 
destroy  me,  and  what  is  still  more,  it  made 
me  an  unnatural  son.  I  wrote  no  more  to 
my  parents ! — Was  I  still  the  hopeful  youth, 
full  of  life,  who,  with  the  blessing  of  his  ve¬ 
nerable  parents,  wandered  forth  into  the  world 
to  acquire  honour  and  character  1  No,  my 
passion  had  destroyed  the  good  seed  which 
had  begun  to  come  up.  1  had  now  neither 
strength  nor  will,  to  raise  myself  again.  Eight 
months  had  passed  since  my  first  arrival  at 
Copenhagen.  For  the  last  quarter  I  had  paid 
neither  for  my  board  nor  lodging,  and  I  sat 
within  my  four  miserable  walls  where  almost 
no  ray  of  sun,  and  certainly  no  ray  of  life,  did 
fall.  My  room  was  as  dark  as  my  soul.  The 
only  feeling  which  sometimes  roused  me  from 
my  stupefaction,  was  that  of  the  total  neglect 
of  duty  toward  my  parents;  it  only  served  to 
increase  my  torture. 

I  was  sitting  one  forenoon  on  my  miserable 
couch  of  straw,  when  the  letter-carrier  came 
in  attended  by  my  host.  He  had  a  letter  for 
me  ;  and  as  the  seal  bore  the  impression  of  a 
nobleman’s  crown,  which  gave  my  landlord 
some  hope  for  the  improvement  of  my  sad 
circumstances,  he  had  been  so  kind  as  to 
bring  the  carrier  up  to  me.  At  my  first  glance 
at  the  seal,  I  recognised  the  coat-of-arms  of 
the  Count  of  H.  and  a  letter  from  Hammarby, 
from  whomsoever  it  might  come,  it  affected 
me  so  much,  that  T  felt  as  if  a  whole  world  of 
restless  feelings  rushed  in  my  breast  to  burst 
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it.  I  asked  them,  as  a  great  favour,  to  leave 
me  alone,  and  my  host  and  the  carrier  went 
out,  after  the  former  had  promised  to  pay  me 
another  visit  the  next  morning. 

Now  I  could  without  witnesses  open  this 
mysterious,  remarkable  letter,  whose  contents 
made  my  head  dizzy  and  tilled  my  heart  with 
inexpressible  joy.  I  thought  I  was  dreaming ; 
I  feared  that  my  excited  fancy  was  only  show¬ 
ing  me  deceitful  images  ;  I  read  the  letter 
over  and  over  again.  It  was  reality — truth  ! 
I  fell  on  my  knees.  The  sudden  transition 
from  the  torments  of  hell  to  the  •purest  joy  of 
heaven,  again  opened  my  heart  to  prayer, 
from  which  it  had  long  been  alienated.  Here 
is  the  letter,  word  for  word — it  was  from  the 
hand  of  the  old  count; 

“  Mr  dear  Legavger. — I  have  heard  from 
my  son  that  things  at  the  parsonage  are  not  in 
a  desirable  state,  and  that  the  fast  waning 
health  of  the  fair  Sigrid  threatens  to  give  a 
severe  blow  to  my  honest  Provost  Oernroos. 
Being  accustomed  to  look  upon  things  in  life 
more  narrowly,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Si- 
grid’s  sickness  might  be  connected  with  your 
departure,  which  must  have  been  at  all  events 
brought  about  by  some  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance,  as  it  took  place  so  suddenly  that  you 
did  not  find  time  to  take  your  leave  at  the 
castle.  Calling  back  to  my  mind  your  fre¬ 
quent  walks  to  the  parsonage,  while  you  put 
in  order  my  picture-gallery — (which,  by  the 
bye,  has  gained  you  my  confidence,  and  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  something  might  be  made  of 
you) — I  concluded  that  you  might  stand  in 
some  nearer  relation  with  the  beautiful  Sigrid, 
and  resolved,  since  this  affair  was  on  my  ter¬ 
ritory,  to  take  the  provost  into  examination, 
to  obtain  some  disclosure.  He  related  to  me 
the  whole  affair,  and  also  specified  to  me  the 
reason  of  his  refusal,  which,  however,  I  found 
entirely  unsatisfactory,  as  in  my  opinion,  a 
skilful  artist  is  a  very  proper  match  for  a  mi¬ 
nister’s  daughter.  It  would  lead  me  too  far, 
here  to  repeat  what  I  said,  to  convince  the 
provost  of  the  absurdity  of  his  determination 
to  suffer  his  daughter  to  die  with  grief,  and 
entirely  to  spoil  the  best  years  of  life  for  a 
young  man  who  was  evidently  destined  to 
make  a  useful  member  of  society.  In  short, 
he  came  back  from  his  mistake.  And  as  it  is 
always  a  special  pleasure  to  me  to  make  hap- 
by  those  persons  with  whom  I  stand  in  friend¬ 
ly  relations,  or  who  know  how,  by  a  proper 
conduct  to  gain  my  favour,  I  shall  give  to 
SigTid,  whose  god-father  I  am,  a  littler  dower 
which  will  suffice  for  the  beginning,  to  help 
you  along.  What  I  have  once  set  my  mind 
upon,  I  am  accustomed  to  carry  out  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Send  me,  therefore,  by  the 
returning  mail,  your  papers,  the  certificate  of 
baptism,  and  power  of  attorney  for  having  the 
bans  published,  then  will  I  expedite  the  mat¬ 
ter,  so  that  you  can  be  married  as  soon  as  you 
arrive.  I  must  not  give  Oernroos  long  time 


for  deliberation  ;  for,  however  great  my  influ¬ 
ence  may  be,  still  he  is  the  father.  There¬ 
fore  be  quick  and  brisk,  my  dear  Leganger, 
hammer  the  iron  whilst  it  is  hot,  and  his  pa¬ 
ternal  feelings  are  awake.  Let  me  also  know 
if  you  want  money  to  come  here.  If  this  be 
the  case,  I  shall  send  it  as  soon  as  I  am  in 
possession  of  your  answer  and  papers.  Do 
not  fill  your  letter  with  idle  expressions  of 
gratitude.  You  are  a  good  fellow,  and  such 
persons  I  assist  whenever  I  can. 

William  J.  H. 

“  Count  of  Gr.  Hammarby.” 

“  P.  S.  My  son  wished  to  be  remembered 
to  you. — He  set  out,  a  few  days  ago,  on  a 
journey  into  foreign  parts,  which  he  had  con¬ 
templated  for  some  time. — Farewell  1” 

Only  few  men  can  ever  have  had  as  in¬ 
tense  a  joy,  and  such  a  feeling  of  unbounded 
bliss  as  I^xperienced,  when  my  senses  could 
distinctly  comprehend  the  heaven  which  was 
opening  to  me.  I  spent  the  whole  night  in 
dreaming  awake ;  if  in  depicting  to  myself 
my  future  happiness,  there  was  alight  shadow, 
it  was  my  surprise  at  Sigrid  not  having 
also  written.  But  perhaps  she  is  so  weak, 
thought  I,  that  she  was  not  able  to  do  it — as 
they  have  not  yet  disclosed  to  her  our  happi¬ 
ness. 

At  length  morning  came,  and  also  my  host, 
to  whom  I,  in  a  few  words,  communicated 
the  sudden  change  of  my  circumstances  in 
consequence  of  my  approaching  marriage. 
He  readily  procured  me  all  that  I  desired,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  he  carried  my 
grateful  letter  to  the  post  himself.  I  had  men¬ 
tioned  in  it  that  my  unhappy  love  had  made 
me  unfit  for  all  work,  and  I  had  lost  my  cus¬ 
tom  in  consequence  of  it.  I  was,  therefore, 
compelled  to  wait,  though  with  a  burning 
impatience,  for  the  supply  of  money  so  kindly 
offered  me. 

How  I  lived  in  an  intoxication  of  happi¬ 
ness,  which  as  little  as  my  previous  grief, 
suffered  me  to  come  to  reasonable  thoughts. 
The  answer  arrived  later  than  I  had  expect¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  contained,  as  set-off,  a  news  which 
almost  made  me  crazy  for  joy.  I  had  been 
already  once  published,  and  to  delight  me  with 
this  intelligence,  the  counthad  let  some  mails 
pass  by. 

As  quickly  as  possible  I  arranged  all  my  af¬ 
fairs  at  Copenhagen,  and  also  wrote  during 
this  time,  a  long  letter  to  my  parents,  relating 
the  follies  of  the  prodigal  son,  but  at  the  same 
time,  describing  the  good  fortune  that  await¬ 
ed  me.  I  put  my  wardrobe  in  order,  took,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  passage  forMalmoe,  and 
from  thence  travelled  by  land  to  the  place  of 
my  warmest  wishes,  the  beloved  Hammarby, 
and  hastened  at  last,  with  the  lightest  of 
hearts,  through  the  alley  leading  to  the  red 
gate  of  the  parsonage.  The  coach  came 
slowly  after  me.  I  seemed  to  have  wings, 
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and  the  certainty  not  to  find  the  young  count 
by  my  beloved,  still  increased  my  happiness. 

Almost  breathless,  I  reached  the  trellised 
gate.  Hector  was  now  not  so  fierce  as  at  my 
first  arrival  here  ;  he  recognised  his  old  friend, 
and  barked  for  joy.  But  no  Sigrid  stood  at 
the  window,  no  light  being  came  hovering 
through  the  house-door,  to  meet  me  and  bid 
me  welcome.  Instead  of  this,  my  young 
friend,  Sebastian,  came  springing,  and  warmly 
called  out  to  me  :  “  papa  will  be  here  directly, 
but  poor  Sigrid  is  sick.” 

I  was  conscious  of  my  growing  pale  ;  I  was 
hardly  able  to  approach  the  house  where  the 
provost  was  appearing  on  the  threshold,  and 
embraced  me,  saying : 

“  Times  have  altered,  my  dear  Leganger. 
I  could  see  the  sufferings  of  my  child  at  the 
loss  of  you,  no  longer.  And,  as  the  count, 
who  wishes  you  well,  likewise  took  interest 
in  the  matter,  I  have  yielded,  and  now  bid 
you  welcome  as  my  son-in-law.” 

“  O,  how  kind  you  are,  my  father  !  I  have 
no  words  to  express  my  gratitude.  Sigrid  is 
sick — I  hope  not  dangerously  so.  My  heart 
is  near  dying  in  this  frequent  change  of  tor¬ 
ture  and  happiness.” 

“  Be  calm,  my  son  !  When  near  you,  she 
will  soon  recover  her  bloom.  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  her  present  feeble  condition,  we  could 
but  by  degrees  acquaint  her  with  the  joy  that 
•is  awaiting  her;  and  notwithstanding  our  pre¬ 
caution,  the  joy  has  severely  affected  her. 
She  is  now  sleeping.  Within  an  hour  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  conduct  you  to  her.  Let  us 
therefore,  in  hope  of  a  happy  future,  in  the 
mean  lime  drink  to  your  happy  arrival.” 

After  a  few  hours  of  painfnl  waiting,  the 
provost  who  had  continually  gone  back  and 
forth  to  Sigrid,  informed  me  that  she  wished 
to  see  me.  He  led  me  to  her  room,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  on  me 
when  the  door  opaned  which  gave  me  en¬ 
trance  to  the  treasure  so  dear  to  me.  My  be¬ 
trothed  lay  on  the  sofa,  beautiful,  but  alas ! — 
pale  as  a  corpse.  Grief  had  blasted  the  fresh 
roses  on  her  cheeks  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
her  eyes.  Dim  and  filled  with  tears,  she  cast 
them  up  to  me,  and  instead  of  the  delicate 
purple  of  happiness  and  joy,  a  deep  blush 
covered  her  face.  I  went  near  her — 1  knelt 
down  and  took  her  hand,  pressing  it  to  my 
burning  lips,  and  to  my  faithful  heart  beating 
for  anxiety.  She  looked  at  me,  but  her  eye 
was  without  soul,  and  the  smile  which  curled 
round  her  mouth,  said  nothing — at  least,  no¬ 
thing  that  I  was  able  to  understand. 

“  My  Sigrid,  my  dearest  Sigrid,  give  me 
but  a  sign,  a  word  that  you  feel  at  my  pres¬ 
ence,  a  share,  however  small,  of  the  joy  which 
I  feel!” 

“  Happines  ! — exclaimed  she,  slowly  ;  and 
again  her  brow  and  cheeks  coloured  deep  red. 
“Are  you  happy,  Jeames 

“  Can  I  be  otherwise,  since  I  can  call  you 
mine  I  Does  this  question  need  an  answer. 


my  Sigrid  1  I  am  so  happy  that  no  one  could 
compare  his  happiness  to  mine,  if  you  were 
well,  and  could  share  it  with  me.” 

“I  shall  certainly  do  so,  she  answered, 
after  I  am  accustomed  to  the  new  change  of 
my  destiny.  Have  patience  till  then  !  My 
nerves  are  so  feeble,  so  excitable,  that  I  can¬ 
not  bear  the  least  excitement,  the  least  emo¬ 
tion  of  mind.  But  it  will  grow  better, 
Jeames.  Believe  that,  and  fear  nothing  ;  for 
your  sorrow  would  still  increase  my  bodily 
suffering.” 

“I  will  be  strong,  my  beloved  Sigrid,  and 
God  will  grant  my  fervent  prayers.  You  will 
soon  bloom  again  the  fresh  rose  that  you  were 
when  I  first  saw  you  !” 

“  You  find  me  then  faded  and  sunken 
low  I”  she  asked,  in  a  hasty,  peevish  tone. 

“  The  white  rose  can  be  as  beautiful  as  the 
red,”  answered  I,  affectionately ;  “  but  this 
one  is  the  picture  of  health,  and  the  other 
that  of  sickness.” 

She  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  The  provost 
now  proposed  to  leave  her,  as  she  could  not 
bear  long  continued  conversation. 

“  Now  come  with  me  to  see  the  newly  ar¬ 
ranged  bridal  chamber,”  said  my  intended 
father-in-law,  leading  me  to  the  room  that  I 
heretofore  had  occupied.  Alas !  there  were 
none  of  the  objects  that  had  before  been  so 
dear  to  me,  except  the  picture  of  Sigrid,  over 
the  fire-place.  Indeed,  this  was  dearer  to 
me  than  all  the  rest.  In  other  respects, 
all  had  changed.  The  dark  wooden  walls 
were  covered  with  rich  tapestry  from  the 
count’s  castle,  and — (here  follows  in  Leganr 
ger’s  notes,  the  description  of  all  the  things 
which  Seiler,  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival 
at  the  parsonage,  yet  found  pretty  well  pre¬ 
served.)  And  all  these  precious  things,  this 
finery,  as  the  provost  related,  with  a  father’s 
pride,  had  been  sent  by  the  count  from  the 
castle,  to  show  attention  to  the  young  future 
wife.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  have  slept 
as  well,  if  I  had  found  again  the  old  oaken 
bedstead,  aud  the  heavy  cushioned  chairs ; 
but  in  regard  to  Sigrid,  it  gave  me  pleasure. 
As  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  I  has¬ 
tened  on  the  following  day  to  the  cnstle,  to 
pay  to  my  illustrious  patron,  my  most  humble 
thanks. 

During  the  whole  of  this  day  I  did  not  see 
my  Sigrid  ;  but  on  the  following  Sunday,  on 
which  we  were  published  for  the  second 
time,  I  was,  in  the  afternoon,  so  fortunate 
as  to  spend  a  long  time  with  her.  She  was 
by  far  more  affectionate  than  the  first  time, 
and  a  natural  colour  on  her  cheeks,  proved 
that  her  health  was  improving.  Later  towards 
evening  she  rose  several  times,  and  walked, 
leaning  on  my  arm,  in  the  room  up  and  down. 
With  each  succeeding  day  our  hearts  grew 
more  intimate  with  each  other,  and  Sigrid 
grew  better.  The  only  sign  of  sickliness, 
which  would  not  leave  her,  was  a  continual 
chill,  therefore  her  affectionate  father  advised 
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'her  always  to  wrap  herself  carefully  up  in  a 
shawl.  This  she  did,  notwithstanding  my 
suggestion  that  she  might  render  herself  too 
susceptible  by  it. 

At  length,  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival,  the 
wedding  day  came.  I  will  not  speak  of  my 
happiness  ;  how  deeply  I  felt  it  in  my  inmost 
soul,  every  one  can  imagine,  who  has  once 
loved  himself.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
to  take  place  in  the  evening,  and,  according 
■to  Sigrid’s  and  my  own  wishes,  no  other  wit¬ 
nesses  should  be  present,  than  the  members 
of  the  family,  a  few  neighbours,  and  the  count, 
who  made  his  appearance  before  the  rest  of 
the  company.  He  brought  with  him  two 
goblets  of  high  value  ;  they  were  intended 
for  the  bride  and  bride-groom, — in  addition 
to  the  dower  which  the  count  had  promised 
to  my  bride.  Besides  these  mysterious  to¬ 
kens  of  favour,  which  I  did  not  dream  of 
when  at  my  first  visit  at  the  castle,  I  saw  the 
grave,  haughtily  cold  face  of  the  count ;  he 
yet  -gave  me  the  prospect  of  numerous  or¬ 
ders  through  his  influential  recommendations 
to  the  first  families,  on  account  of  which  he 
advised  me,  as  soon  as  possible  after  my 
marriage,  to  take  up  my  residence  in  one  of 
the  more  important  cities  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  the  momentous  hour  arrived  The  few 
guests  were  assembled.  The  provost  led  his 
daughter  into  the  room  ;  the  count  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  after  a  lapse  of  half  an 
hour,  I  found  myself  on  the  threshold  of  the 
wide  opened  gate  of  heaven.  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony,  we  sat  down  to  a  repast. 
As  my  poor  Sigrid  was  so  chilled,  that  her 
white  teeth  began  to  chatter,  I  wrapped  clo¬ 
ser  round  her  shoulders,  the  large  costly 
shawl  which  the  count  had  presented  to  her 
as  a  wedding  gift.  A  tender,  inexpressibly 
grateful  look  fell  on.  me,  for  it  fell  from  her 
tearful  eyes.  Why  does  she  now  weep  I 
thought  I.  Perhaps  it  was  only  my  imagina¬ 
tion  !  But  no — she  actually  did  weep  ;  for 
when  the  health  of  the  bridal  couple  was 
•-drank,  and  we  put  to  our  lips  those  crystal 
cups,  in  which  the  red  wine  sparkled  so  beau¬ 
tifully,  and  I  was  about  to  touch  glasses  with 
my  bride,  two  large  clear  tears  fell  into  the 
goblet.  This  offended  me,  and  I  wished  very 
much,  to  be  able  right  soon  to  speak  with  her 
alone. 

The  wedding  feast  seemed  to  me  never  to 
■end.  At  length,  people  began  to  move.  The 
guests,  with  the  exception  of  the  count,  soon 
took  leave ;  and,  after  a  ceremonious  leave- 
taking  from  the  count,  and  a  paternal  bene¬ 
diction  from  the  provost,  I  led  my  young  wife 
into  the  room  on  the  gable  side  of  the  house. 
It  was  now  our  room, — ah,  what  worlds  fancy 
can  create  ! 

My  wife  let  herself  be  more  carried  than 
led  to  the  sofa.  Her  tears  now  flowed  unre¬ 
strainedly,  and  convulsive  sobbing  shook  her 
whole  frame. 


“My  Sigrid,  my  own  beloved  Sigrid,”  I 
asked  with  warmth,  “  have  confidence  in 
your  husband.  What  is  it  that  torments  you 
so  much  1  Are  you  not  happy  I  Am  I  no¬ 
thing  more  to  your  heart,  since  you  now,  in 
the  hour  of  union,  after  which  we  both  for¬ 
merly  longed  so  fervently,  suffer  so  much  in 
body  and  mind  1  I  conjure  you,  be  sincere. 

I  suffer  the  most  fearful  anxiety  at  your  (ears 
and  pain,  painted  so  distinctly  in  all  your  fea¬ 
tures.” 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  my  shoulder ; 
her  arms  clasped  me  convulsively  ;  but  I  did 
not  understand  a  single  word,  though  her  pale 
lips  moved  as  if  speaking. 

Thus  an  hour,  most  bitter  to  us  both,  pass¬ 
ed  away.  “  Jeames,”  said  she,  at  last,  in  a 
low  voice,  leave  me  alone  for  a  moment.  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  collect  myself,  when 
alone.  Send  our  old  servant  up  to  me  !  Oh, 
if  my  mother  was  yet  alive,  I  should  not  have 
become  so  unhappy !” 

In  her  present  excited  state  of  mind,  I  did 
not  dare  to  ask  for  a  clearer  explanation  of 
her  remarkable  expressions,  but  went  imme¬ 
diately  to  fulfil  her  wish. 

While  the  old  servant  was  up  stairs,  un¬ 
dressing  Sigrid,  I  went  into  the  ante-room. 
The  servant  had  promised  to  call  me,  when 
Sigrid  had  grown  more  calm.  At  my  en¬ 
trance,  I  wa3  very  much  surprised  to  see  the 
hat  and  cloak  of  the  count  lying  there ;  he 
himself  was  not  in  the  room.  I  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  mistaken  in  hearing,  soon  after,  his 
voice  from  the  room  of  the  provost. 

Words  came  to  my  ear,  which  were  almost 
unintelligible  to  me. 

“  Well,  now  I  hope  you  are  content,  Oem- 
roos  1”  asked  the  count,  in  a  sneering  tone. 
“  The  son-in-law  is,  indeed,  a  very  handsome 
man,  though  no  count.  This  time,  you  fish¬ 
ed  in  turbid  water,  and  the  cunning  Sigrid 
likewise.  How  could  jlou  be  so  stupid  as  to 
think  that  my  son,  the  heir  of  my  name  and 
property,  would  condescend  so  much  as  to 
marry  a  parson’s  daughter  I” 

“  Still,  however,  he  lowered  himself  so 
much  to  reduce  the  innocent  child,  and  make 
her  unhappy,  now  and  in  all  eternity  For, 
do  you  believe  that  she  entered,  without  burn¬ 
ing  pangs  of  conscience,  upon  your  devilish 
plan,  to  deceive  the  fool  who  now  represents 
her  husband  1” 

Thus  spoke  the  provost’s  voice,  trembling 
from  anger  or  grief;  which  of  either  was  the 
case,  I  know  not ;  for  I  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  not  to  be  described.  I  knew  not  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  a  demoniac  feverish  dream  that 
was  raving  in  my  brain,  or  demoniac  reality. 
I  drew  nearer.  With  gigantic  power  I  con- 
trouled  my  nerves,  and  pressed  my  hand  so 
firmly  on  my  betrayed  heart,  that  every  fibre 
of  it  threatened  to  snap. 

I  was  standing  at  the  door.  The  words, 
the  fiendish  words,  rushed  in  upon  my  soul, 
,  and  burned  themselves  into  it  with  inefface- 
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able,  fiery  letters.  “  What !  ungrateful  man  V' 
resumed  the  count.  “Is  this  the  name  my 
plan  deserves,  by  which  I  have  saved  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  your  house  and  daughter,  at  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  my  dignity  and  money  1  Is  it  my 
duty  to  meddle  with  the  love  affairs  of  my 
son,  and  to  restore  again  to  order  what  your 
carelessness  brought  in  confusion  1  No,  that 
belongs,  by  no  means,  to  the  duties  of  a  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  only  to  save  you  the  shame  that 
would  fall  upon  you,  if  the  matter  should  be¬ 
come  known,  out  of  regard  for  your  clerical 
dignity,  and  the  love  which  the  girl  formerly 
had  for  the  painter,  I  devised  this  excellent 
plan,  which  has  now  completely  succeeded. 
The  poor  devil,  who  has  nothing  to  think 
about  but  how  to  get  on  in  the  world,  is  not 
so  very  scrupulous  about  the  matter.  No 
doubt  he  would  be  surprised  if  he  knew  how 
the  whole  affair  does  stand  ;  but  then  I  shall 
yet  give  him  a  few  dollars,  and  the  whole 
affair  is  settled.” 

“  Do  you  think  so,  gentlemen  1”  exclaimed 
I,  with  coldness  and  firmness  in  tone  and 
manner,  which  I  became  possessed  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  burst  open  the  door  of  the  provost’s 
room,  and  entered.  “  Do  you  think  so  1” 

(Here  and  in  the  succeeding  pages,  Legan- 
ger’s  own  notes  were  almost  illegible.  Sei¬ 
ler,  however,  partly  guided  by  the  effaced 
writing,  partly  through  information  which  he 
had  collected  in  Norway,  continued  and 
finished  the  history  of  Leganger’s  fate,  which 
he  sent  to  the  count  through  the  old  Berg- 
stedt.  This  aecount  of  Seiler,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  cf  some  attacks  upon  the  count,  we 
insert  here. 


Leganger’s  wild  rolling  eyes  darted  flames 
of  lightning  upon  both  the  associates  in  this 
satanic  plot. 

The  provost  lost  all  composure  ;  but  the 
counr  rose  and  asked,  perfectly  calm  : 

“  Well,  since  you  know  the  whole  affair, 
Mr.  Leganger,  you  may  yourself  fix  upon  a 
proper  sum  for  indemnity ;  for  you  see  that 
now  all  must  remain  as  it  is.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  you  make  as  little  noise  about  it  as 
possible.” 

“  You  vulgar  villains,  who  trample  under 
foot  every  feeling,  and  disgrace  the  right  of 
man,”  thundered  Leganger,  in  a  terrible 
voice  ;  “  do  you  think  that  money  can  be 
here  in  question, , when  you  have  stolen  the 
honour  and  good  name  of  a  man  1  And  not 
only  of  his  honour,  but  also  robbed  him  of 
his  peace  of  heart  I  But  there  lives  an  aven¬ 
ger  above  !  You  will  surely  not  delight  in 
the  fruit  which  your  villainy  will  bear.  There 
are  yet  law  and  justice  in  the  land.  You 
shall  be  sufficiently  branded.” 

He  rushed  out  of  the  room.  He.  wished 
to  see  his  wife  once  more,  and  bid  her  an 
awful  farewell.  As  he  passed  through  the 
sitting-room,  he  noticed  the  two  goblets  on 


the  table,  which  was  not  yet  removed.  “Ha  ! 
now  I  understand  those  false  tears  !  My  soul 
is  burning,  and  my  heart  and  lips  are  seared!” 

He  filled  both  goblets  with  wine,  and  quaff¬ 
ed  one,  and  then  the  other,  in  hasty  draughts. 
“  Out  of  you  I  drank,  half  an  hour  ago,  to  the 
health  of  my  bride  and  my  own  good  fortune,” 
exclaimed  he,  whilst  he  filled  the  goblets 
again.  “  The  curse  rested  on  you  even  then  ; 
for  you  were  a  gift  from  that  wretch  who  de* 
ceived  me  beyond  repair.  I  curse  you  now 
a  second  time  !  May  ye  never  bring  good  to 
him  who  shall  put  you  to  his  lips,  or  shall  but 
touch  you  !” 

He  emptied  both  goblets  in  haste,  muttered 
a  few  unintelligible  words,  and  hurried  up 
stairs,  through  the  dark  attic,  to  the  bridal 
chamber. 

The  provost  put  his  head  carefully  through 
the  softly  opened  door  of  his  room. 

“He  is  gone,  the  mad  man!”  whispered 
he  to  himself ;  “  I  hope  he  has  not  gone  up¬ 
stairs  to  take  revenge  on  the  poor,  unhappy 
victim  !  By  heaven,  your  lordship,”  said  he, 
turning  to  the  count,  “  I  say  once  more,  this 
plan  was  fiendish — it  could  not  but  bring  ruin 
to  my  family  ;  and  if  he  should  carry  out  his 
threats,  my  gray  bead  would  hide  itself,  for 
grief  and  shame,  from  every  honest  man  !” 

“  Bah,  it  has  not  yet  come  to  this  !  After 
having  slept  on  the  matter,,  he  will  change  his 
thoughts.  You  may  send  me  word  to-mor¬ 
row,  what  end  it  ha3  taken.” 

The  count  stepped  into  the  sitting-room, 
put  on  his  cloak,  and  got  into  his  coach,  that 
had  stood  in  waiting  for  some  time.  He 
leaned  back  upon  the  cushions,  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  on  fast,  and  left  the  trem-’ 
bling  provost  in  the  solitary  and  gloomy  mar¬ 
riage  house. 

In  the  mean  time  Leganger  had  entered 
the  gable-room.  Sigrid  had  exchanged  the 
heavy,  pompous  bridal-dress  for  a  white 
night-gown.  She  sat  on  a  chair  next  the 
stove,  and  held  her  eyes,  that  were  wet  with 
weeping,  covered  with  a  handkerchief. 

She  heard  her  husband’s  hasty  steps,  but 
she  had  not  the  courage  to  look  up  to  him. 
The  violence,  however,  with  which  he  closed 
the  door,  induced  her  so  to  do  ;  and  seized 
by  a  shudder,  compared  to  which  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  death  is  warm,  her  staring  looks  re¬ 
mained  fixed  upon  Leganger’s  wholly  chang¬ 
ed  appearance.  He  stood  close  before  her. 
An  ashy  paleness  covered  his  face  which,  but 
just  before,  had  been  radiant  with  love  for 
her.  Dark  blue  veins  appeared  upon  his  brow 
and  temples,  and  the  eyes,  before  so  beauti¬ 
ful  and  clear,  shone  like  balls  of  fire  from 
their  hollows.  His  teeth  chattered  so  vehe¬ 
mently,  that,  in  the  fruitless  endeavour  to 
speak,  he  bit  his  lips,  and  one  drop  of  blood 
after  the  other  fell  upon  her  white  night¬ 
gown,  where  they  shone  blood-red,  till  her 
tears  fell  upon  them,  and  quenched  their  deep 
glow. 
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“  He  knows  all,”  thought  Sigrid,  and 
stretched  her  folded  hands  beseechingly  to¬ 
ward  him.  “  Pity — pity  !”  stammered  she, 
with  her  pale  lips.  “Jeames  let  me  not  die 
in  this  hour  of  anguish 

“  Outcast — you  dare  to  beseech  me  ! — -one 
whom  you  deceived  so  shamefully  ;  is  there 
no  spark  of  shame  left  within  you  1  has  all 
womanly  feeling  vanished  from  your  heart ; 
is  your  recollection  not  strong  enough  to  stifle 
every  request  for  pity  1” 

Leganger’s  lips  were  distorted  into  an  aw¬ 
ful  mocking  laugh ;  pain  and  contempt  strug¬ 
gled  in  his  face. 

Sigrid  cast  down  her  eyes.  Dark  powers  con¬ 
tended  with  each  other  in  her  anguished  heart. 

“  Jeames,  they  persuaded  me  to  it,”  said 
she  in  a  low  tone.  “  You  saw  my  shame  and 
anguish.  Despise  me — for  I  am  the  most 
miserable  and  contemptable  creature  under 
the  snn ;  but  yet  I  implore  your  pity — or  I 
must  perish  in  the  storm  that  is  raging  here.” 
She  pressed  her  hand  against  her  breast. 

“  You  implore  in  vain  !  The  rocks  are  not 
more  insensible  to  your  tears,  than  my  heart. 
Have  you  so  acted  that  yon  can  expect  any 
thing  else  but  harshness  1  Viper  that  I  che¬ 
rished  in  my  bosom  !  The  poison  that  you 
infused  there,  will  burn  in  your  own  eyes.  I 
go,  never  to  return ;  but  the  law  will  sepa¬ 
rate  us  !  And  you,  your  seducer,  your  father, 
and  the  wretch  who  contrived  this  fiendish 
plan  and  executed  it,  yoa  all  shall  be  brand¬ 
ed  with  disgrace  which  no  time  shall  be  able 
to  efface !” 

Leganger  turned  towards  the  door.  He  had 
loved  the  unhappy  woman  inexpressibly,  and 
his  heart  had  warmer  wishes  for  her  than  he 
was  able  to  utter ;  but  his  love,  his  honour, 
the  peace  of  his  whole  life — all  these  dear 
treasures  lay  shattered  at  his  feet.  He  re¬ 
mained  unaltered,  and  revenge,  only  revenge 
— burned  through  his  veins. 

“  Jeames,  Jeames!”  cried  she  with  a  bro¬ 
ken  voice — “  I  will  ask  nothing  for  myself — 
I  shall  not  long  survive  it;  but  for  my  poor 
father — oh,  do  not  dishonour  him  1” 

Her  arms  firmly  clasped  his  feet.  She  ut¬ 
tered  no  word  more,  and  her  tears  seemed 
dried  up ;  but  her  dim,  burning  eyes,  with  an 
indescribable  expression  of  grief,  rested  upon 
Leganger,  whose  just  severity  melted  at  the 
nameless  pangs  of  the  being  once  so  warmly 
loved  by  him. 

“  Sigrid !”  said  he,  and  the  tone  of  his 
voice  called  her  back  to  consciousness ; 
“Sigrid,  I  cannot  remain  here;  but  I  will 
try  to  forgive.  Not  before  you  are  again  able 
to  bear  any  emotion,  shall  this  unnatural  bond 
be  severed.  More  I  cannot  do.  Yet  one 
more  thing  I  can  do — I  will  pray  for  you,  un¬ 
happy  woman  1” 

At  these  last  words,  he  freed  himself  from 
her  arms,  that  strove  to  hold  him  back  with 
force,  and,  without  looking  behind  him,  he 
rushed  into  the  dark,  cold  night. 


Leganger  knew  not  whither  he  was  going. 
He  roamed  about  in  the  fields,  till  in  the 
darkness,  he  violently  struck  against  a  tree, 
and  sank  down  powerless.  A  severe  wound 
at  his  head  bereft  him  of  the  little  conscious¬ 
ness  that  had  remained  to  him  ;  and  not  till 
the  following  morning  was  he  found  in  this 
sad  condition  by  a  peasant,  who  came  to  the 
wood  for  timber.  The  peasant  brought  the 
painter,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  provost,  to  his  own  house,  that  lay 
near  the  parsonage.  After  he  and  his  wife 
had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  restore  the  sick 
man  to  consciousness,  and  to  learn  how  the 
bridegroom  had  come  into  the  woods,  some 
one  was  sent  to  the  parsonage  to  inform  the 
provost  of  what  had  happened. 

The  greatest  consternation  reigned  in  the 
mean  time  in  the  parsonage.  They  had  watch¬ 
ed  all  night  by  the  young  woman,  who  had 
been  found  lying  on  the  floor,  in  fearfnl  con¬ 
vulsions,  and  who  had  now  fallen  into  a  state  of 
stupefaction,  which  promised  no  good  result. 

The  painter  lay  more  than  six  weeks  at  the 
house  of  the  farmer  who  had  taken  him  home. 
The  wildest  feverish  dreams  raved  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  in  his  brain,  and  not  a  single  bright 
moment  let  him  feel  his  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion. 

At  length,  however,  his  sickness  must  ex¬ 
haust  itself.  It  was  one  Sunday  morning,  that 
he  looked  round  the  room,  for  the  first  time, 
with  recovered  consciousness.  Every  object 
was  strange  to  him,  and  only  by  degrees  came 
the  images  of  the  past,  one  after  the  other, 
before  his  soul.  Some  appeared  in  a  clear¬ 
ness  only  too  awful,  others  were  enveloped  in 
an  impenetrable  veil  of  mist;  the  recollec¬ 
tions  which  they  called  forth,  threw  him  back 
almost  in  the  same  state  from  which  he 
awoke.  In  what  manner  he  had  came  to  the 
place  where  he  was  at  present,  he  could  not 
explain  to  himself ;  his  conjectures,  however, 
came  ever  nearer  the  truth,  as  he  recollected 
to  have  run,  like  a  mad  man,  from  the  con¬ 
vulsive  embraces  of  his  wife,  into  the  woods. 
But  how  much  time  had  passed  since  then'? 
What  had  became  of  the  unfortunate  woman  Z 
He  wanted  certainty  on  this.  He  motioned 
the  only  person,  that  was  in  the  room,  an  old 
woman,  to  come  to  him.  She  came  near  the 
bed.  » 

“  How  long  have  I  been  here,  sick  l”  he 
asked. 

“Well,  God  be  praised,  that  you  at  last  be¬ 
gin  to  speak,”  the  old  woman  answered.  “  It 
is  more  than  six  weeks,  that  my  son  brought 
you  here,  out  of  the  woods.” 

“  Who  is  your  son  1  I  should  like  to  speak 
to  him.” 

“  Yes,  you  shall,  when  he  comes  back 
from  church  ;  but  I  suppose  he  will  first  go 
with  his  wife  to  a  funeral.” 

“  A  funeral  V  All  the  blood  rushed  to  the 
sallow  emaciated  face  of  the  painter.  “  Who 
is  to  be  buried  1” 
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“  Bless  me  ’ — It  was  stupid  in  me  to  talk 
of  it;  but,  good  God,  you  must  hear  of  it 
some  time  or  other.  It  is  your  poor  wife, 
■who  died  a  few  days  ago.  She  lived  but  a 
few  moments  after  she  had  given  birth  to  a 
•little  girl.  But  the  child  is  weak  and  misera¬ 
ble,  so  that  it  will  soon  follow  her  to  the 
grave.  Yes,  indeed — the  folks  at  the  par¬ 
sonage,  talk  about  some  curious  things  ;  but  I 
suppose,  you  know  best  how  the  matter 
stands.” 

The  old  woman  now  was  silent,  for  the 
sick  man  darted,  at  these  last  words,  looks  at 
her  that  made  her  blood  run  cold,  and  fright¬ 
ened  her,  as  she  was  all  alone  with  him.  But 
he  remained  lying  quiet ;  he  had  folded  his 
hands,  and  his  look  turned  upward,  seemed  to 
make  peace  with  the  departed  one.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  he  put  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  where  he  seemed  to  feel  a  piercing 
pain.  But  what  are  the  sufferings  of  the  body 
compared  to  those  of  the  soul  I  Leganger’s 
deeply  wounded  feelings,  sought  after  a  place 
in  his  heart  for  the  unhappy  woman ;  but  it 
was  entirely  filled  up  with  the  most  direful 
tortures  that  can  befal  a  man.  The  all-re¬ 
conciling  angel  of  death,  however,  spread  his 
snowy  wings  over  the  storm  of  passions.  Le- 
ganger  prayed — he  prayed  for  her  who  had 
gone  to  everlasting  sleep,  as  he  had  pro¬ 
mised. 

Towards  evening  his  young  host  returned, 
and  Leganger  received  a  letter,  that  had  been 
waiting  for  him  for  a  month.  He  had  not 
sufficient  strength  to  break  it  open,  imme¬ 
diately.  The  following  morning,  when  he 
was  alone,  he  opened  it,  and  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  scarcely  legible  lines,  from  Sigrid’s  hand: 

“  Jeames  ! — Look  not  with  anger  and  hate 
upon  these  words  from  the  wretched  and 
criminal  Sigrid.  You  said  you  would  pray 
for  me,  and  since  you  promised  me  this,  I 
know  that  your  heart,  which  once  did  beat 
for  me  full  of  love,  will  not,  after  I  am  gone, 
break  its  vow,  as  I  did  mine.  Jeames,  I  pray 
to  God  for  my  poor  soul !  I  have  sinned  much, 
and  deeply,  and  great  is  my  guilt  against 
you.  But  I  have  done  penance,  through  suf¬ 
ferings,  which  words  cannot  describe.  It 
would  be  too  bold  in  me  to  ask  for  your  for¬ 
giveness  ;  no,  I  cannot  be  so  happy  as  to  carry 
this  with  me  to  the  grave.  Yet,  when  I  am 
gone,  you  must  not  banish  all  recollection  of 
me,  although  my  guilt  is  greater  than  you  sus¬ 
pect.  Now,  that  death  already  stands  at  my 
door,  I  will  not  deceive  you.  Know,  then, 
that  I  received  Count  Hugo’s  attention  yet 
before  I  knew  you.  But  it  was  you  who 
taught  me  to  love.  I  loved  you,  I  loved  you 
unboundedly  ;  yet  selfishness  destroyed  the 
best  and  purest  part  of  my  feelings ;  and  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  time  that  you  stayed  at 
Hammarby,  I  already  was  in  a  secret  under¬ 
standing  with  the  count.  My  father  and  my¬ 
self,  both  believed,  that  his  passion  would 


raise  me  to  the  high  position  to  which  I 
aspired.  And  in  order  to  obtain  our  object,  I 
gladly  seized  upon  the  discovery  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  that  existed  between  us,  to  remove  you 
from  Hammarby.  Oh,  Jeames,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add  1 

“The  punishment  did  not  fail- — my  father 
raved — the  young  count  set  out  on  travels, 
and  the  old  count  contrived  the  plan,  which  I 
was  so  weak  and  wretched,  from  fear  of 
shame,  as  to  accept.  But  I  am  not  able  to 
express  what  I  suffered  from  the  day  that  we 
were  first  published,  till  the  fatal  night  of  our 
wedding.  If  it  is  possible  to  atone  for  a  part 
of  our  guilt,  by  mental  suffering  here  on 
earth,  let  me  believe,  Jeames,  that  I  did  it. 

“  You  will  pray  for  me  !  These  words  re- 
turn  continually  to  my  memory;  they  are  the 
only  comfort  which  instils  a  drop  of  balm  into 
my  heart.  But,  my  father — for  him  I  feel 
great  anxiety.  He  was  in  this  affair,  only  an 
indulgent,  yet  blind  father,  who  would  sacri¬ 
fice  every  thing  to  his  own  and  his  child’s 
false  pride.  Let  me  yet  add,  that  he  was 
willing,  several  times,  to  disclose  to  you  the 
whole  affair;  but  the  persuasive  power  of  the 
count,  and  the  fear  of  the  shame  that  must 
fall  on  his  whole  family,  held  him  back. 
You,  Jeames,  were  sacrificed!  But  death 
reconciles  many  things  ;  the  tic  will  be  sev¬ 
ered.  Be  merciful  towards  the  unhappy  and 
suffering  old  man.  The  burden  of  his  own 
conscience,  which  he  has  in  future  to  bear, 
will  be  heavy  enough.  You  will  not  wish  to 
increase  it,  for  you  are  too  high-minded  to 
take  revenge, 

“  I  wrote  these  lines  on  my  knees — my  last 
words  are :  Pity  and  forgiveness  to  the  crimi¬ 
nal  penitent,  and  dying  Sigrid.” 

“  Indeed  death  reconciles  many  things  !” 
sighed  the  painter,  and  pressed,  with  deep 
emotion,  the  letter  to  his  lips.  “  The  love  of 
God  has  mercy  on  every  penitent  soul;  how 
could  I  then  disappoint  the  confidence  of  the 
departed  !  The  tie  is  severed,  my  heart  has 
already  pardoned  her  who  was  guided  astray. 
I  leave  vegeance  to  the  hand  of  the  Lord.” 

And  Leganger  kept  his  word.  As  far  as 
his  strength  permitted,  he  visited  Sigrid’s 
grave,  where  he  renewed  once  more  his  vow. 
lie  then  took  leave  of  the  provost,  with  a  few 
lines,  in  which  he  told  him  that  he  should 
leave  vengeance  to  Providence.  Hereupon 
he  wandered  one  evening,  with  his  knap-sack 
on  his  back,  past  the  red-painted  fence  of  the 
parsonage,  where  he  stood  eighteen  months 
before,  for  the  first  time,  and  believed  to  be¬ 
hold  in  Sigrid,  an  angel  of  heaven.  He 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  It  was  dark.  He  came 
to  the  church-yard.  The  wind  sighed  through 
the  poplars,  and  they  seemed,  as  it  were,  to 
beckon  to  him.  He  entered,  took  his  iast 
leave  of  Sigrid’s  grave,  and  then  proceeded  on 
his  pilgrimage  to  his  native  land. 

Not  having  retained  a  farthing  of  the  blood- 
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money  which  the  count  had  given  him,  he 
was  compelled  to  seek,  as  before,  his  support 
by  painting.  He  found  little  work,  and  could 
not  hope  to  arrive  before  autumn,  unless  he 
adopted  other  measures.  He  saw  himself 
obliged  to  dispose  of  his  watch  and  other 
trinkets.  He  was,  nevertheless,  constantly 
detained  by  sickness,  and  the  leaves  had  al¬ 
ready  began  to  change,  when  he  arrived,  one 
evening  quite  late  at  his  father’s  house. 

A  light  was  shining  in  the  work -shop.  Le- 
ganger  softly  opened  the  door,  and  behold  ! — 
his  father  was  sitting  among  the  dark  coffins, 
just  as  at  the  time  when  he  took  leave  of  him, 
two  years  before. 

“  Good  heavens,”  thought  he,  “  how  much 
altered  does  the  son  return,  who  went  into  the 
world  to  gain  glory  and  wealth  !” — He  was 
overpowered  by  his  feelings.  “  Father  pre¬ 
pare  for  me  a  resting  place  in  one  of  your 
coffins,”  said  he,  all  at  once  with  a  stiifled 
voice,  and  sank  down  among  the  piled-up 
coffins,  which  came  down  with  a  great  crash 
and  noise. 

Trembling,  as  if  seized  by  the  shudder  of 
death,  the  old  man  looked  round. — “  Was 
not  that  Jeames  1”  said  he,  almost  startled  at 
his  own  words.  “  Jeames — my  son  !  Is  it 
you,  or  .  .  .”  and  the  eyes  of  the  sire  fell  with 
a  searching  expression,  upon  the  moved  heaps 
of  coffins. 

It  was  a  dismal  meeting,  and  it  lasted  long 
before  father  and  son  were  able  to  call  words 
to  their  feelings. 

“  Oh  God — my  forebodings !”  exclaimed  old 
Leganger  at  last,  and  pressed  Jeamses’  hands 
into  his  own.  “  They  whispered  to  me  that 
your  letter,  for  which  we  waited  nine  months, 
promised  nothing  good  notwithstanding  the 
golden  castles  of  air  which  you  painted  there¬ 
in.  I  felt  as  if  all  was  not  right ;  and  I  see 
by  your  looks,  my  poor  boy,  that  I  was  un¬ 
fortunately  not  mistaken.” 

The  kindness  of  his  father,  disappointed  in 
all  his  hopes,  moved  Jeames  deeply.  For  his 
own  misfortune  he  had  had  no  tears ;  but  see¬ 
ing  the  resigning  sorrow  of  his  father,  all  grew 
dark  before  his  eyes,  and  two  large,  clear 
tears  dropped  upon  the  withered  hands,  that 
were  hardly  any  longer  able  to  ply  the  brush, 
the  old  true  friend  that  now  already  for  many 
years  had  provided  his  master  a  scanty  live¬ 
lihood. 

“  Oh,  my  father  !”  said  the  son,  with  his 
head  bent  down — “  You  were  right !  I  have 
been  dreadfully  deceived.  Sick,  poor,  be¬ 
reft  of  my  honour,  my  love,  and  my  peace,  I 
come  back — and  these  are  the  treasures  which 
I  bring  for  you.” 

“  But  I  hope  you  bring  a  pure  conscience 
with  you,  Jeames  I — Answer  me  candidly ; — 
if  you  have  sullied  your  hands  with  a  crime, 
I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you.” 
With  a  searching  look,  the  father  regarded  the 
deeply-moved  youth. 

‘‘No,  my  father — I  intended  to  take  re¬ 


venge,  but  death  spread  his  expiating  hand 
between  me  and  her  who  prepared  for  me  all 
those  withering  pangs.  I  have  forgiven  her, 
and  she  besought  me  in  favour  of  the  others. 
My  hand  is  disarmed,  and  I  leave  vengeance 
to  the  Lord.” 

“  It  is  well,  Jeames  !  I  now  bless  you  as  I 
did  wffien  you  left  me.  After  you  have  grown 
more  calm,  you  may  tell  me  the  circumstan¬ 
ces.  The  Lord  is  powerful  in  the  weak. 
You  will  surely  rise  once  more.” 

Jeames  dejectedly  shook  his  head.  “  Let 
us  go  to  my  mother ;  but  go  you  first,  father ; 
I  fear  to  alarm  her,  for  I  am  so  altered  .  .  .” 

“  Oh  no — you  will  not  alarm  her,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  old  man  with  suppressed  emotion. 
“  She  has  already  obtained  what  is  yet  want¬ 
ing  to  us — rest.” 

“  What,  my  father  V’ — Jeames  grew  still 
paler  than  before.  The  thought  of  his  unna¬ 
tural  levity,  of  having  given  himself  up,  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  to  his  unhappy  passion,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  forgot  every  duty  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it,  came  before  his  soul,  and  made 
his  grief  still  greater.  Was  it  not  his  long 
silence  that  had  dug  the  grave  in  which  his 
mother  now  lay  I  He  had  thought  himself 
so  unhappy,  that  he  believed  nothing  would 
increase  his  but  den — and  now  he  stood  there, 
gasping  for  breath,  to  take  the  new  load  which 
his  conscience  added  to  the  old. 

“  Jeames,  my  son — compose  yourself !  She 
had  been  sick  long  before.  Let  us  not  mur¬ 
mur.  She  sleeps — we  wake  ;  but  the  Lord 
looks  upon  our  distress.  Let  us  be  comfort¬ 
ed  !  The  storm  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
calm — though  it  be  not  till  we  slumber  by  her 
side.” 

In  silence  stood  father  and  son — breast  to 
breast.  The  cold  dew  on  Leganger’s  brow 
moistened  the  gray  locks  of  his  father. 

Now  sounded  from  the  next  church-steeple 
the  hour  of  midnight ;  soon  after  a  loud,  thun¬ 
dering  report  was  heard — it  was  followed  by 
the  dismal  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  the  cry  of 
“  fire — fire  !”  ran  through  the  streets. 

The  next  moment  after,  father  and  son 
were  blinded  by  a  bright  glare  of  light ;  the 
neighbouring  house  was  on  fire.  Iron  neces¬ 
sity  tore  them,  who  held  each  other  locked 
in  their  arms,  asunder — they  were  now 
called  upon  to  save  their  house  and  their  little 
goods. 

In  the  morning  they  stood,  without  shelter, 
before  the  smoking  heap  of  ruins  into  which 
their  dwelling  w'as  turned.  They  had  now 
nothing  left ;  no  house,  no  home,  no  bread — 
the  one  sought  for  comfort  in  the  other’s  looks 
of  despair. 

“  God  be  praised,  that  your  mother  went 
before  us !”  said  old  Leganger.  “  Do  you 
see  Jeames,  it  was  only  yesterday,  that  your 
grief  at  it  was  beyond  bounds ;  to-day  you 
must  acknowledge  that  what  the  Lord  does, 
is  well  done.  Let  us  go  to  the  church-yard 
to  her  grave — this  is  now  our  home.” 
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They  went  there.  Jeames  kneeled  on  the 
green  mound.  The  gray  mist  of  the  damp 
autumnal  morning  cooled  his  burning  face, 
and  the  imperishable  love  of  the  departed, 
brought  peace  into  his  troubled  soul.  His 
heart  became  filled  with  nameless  forebo¬ 
dings,  earth  with  her  struggles  and  sorrows 
vanished,  and  his  spirit  soared  in  those  regions 
above  the  stars,  where  the  tears  of  remorse 
burn  no  more,  and  the  light  of  reconciliation 
shines  on  him  who  returns. 

Alight  sobbing,  however,  recalled  him  soon 
into  the  world  of  reality.  He  looked  round  ; 
also  his  father  had  been  disturbed  by  it  in  his 
silent  devotion.  Both  now  observed  on  a 
grave  near  to  theirs,  a  little  girl  who,  lying  on 
her  knees  and  weeping,  scratched  with  her 
hands  at  the  sod,  as  if  she  would  take  the 
slumberer  beneath  it  Out  of  the  earth,  that  he 
might  rise  and  comfort  her. 

Jeames  went  to  the  child.  “  Poor  child,” 
said  he  gently,  “  whom  will  you  awake  *!” 

“  My  father — but  he  cannot  wake  up.  And 
mama  is  burnt  up  in  her  little  room  last  night 
— and  I  am  now  all  alone — entirely  left.” 

She  trembled  with  grief  and  cold ;  the 
loosened  locks  floated  in  wild  disorder  round 
her  half  naked  shoulders,  and  were  caught  by 
the  rose-bush  which  she  herself  had  lately 
planted  on  her  father’s  grave. 

“Poor  child — have  you  no  relations,  no 
friends  1” 

“  No,  none — not  a  single  one  !  My  parents 
came  from  a  land  far,  far  from  here — I  do 
not  know  from  where.” 

Jeames  looked  at  his  father.  “We  our¬ 
selves  have  no  place  where  to  lay  our  heads,” 
said  the  latter ;  yet  as  long  as  we  are  able  to 
gain  a  piece  of  bread  through  the  labour  of 
our  hands,  she  shall  share  it  with  us.  She 
will  have  in  us  some  protection,  and  we  in 
her  a  being  that  we  can  love.” 

They  took  the  child  with  them;  and  after 
having  sold  the  little  household  goods  of  the 
painter,  which  they  had  saved,  all  three  set 
out  on  a  journey  in  the  country,  where  they 
took  their  abode  for  the  winter  in  a  small 
village.  Old  Leganger  again  painted  coffins, 
and  Jeames  made  little  pictures,  which  Niko- 
line,  their  ward,  carried  about  for  sale.  Thus 
they  helped  themselves  till  spring  came — and 
then  they  wandered  farther. 

Many  years  passed  away  in  this  manner. 
At  last  the  poor  family  of  Goensberg  owned 
once  more  a  little  dwelling  far  from  their 
home,  where  peace  and  harmony  reigned. 
Jeames  and  Nikoline  now  kept  their  house 
alone  ;  the  old  father  had  continued  with  in¬ 
dustry  to  paint  coffins,  and  the  last  which  he 
painted,  became  his  own.  After  Jeames  and 
Nikoline,  who  had  in  the  meantime  reached 
her  nineteenth  year,  had  buried  the  old  pain¬ 
ter,  they  deeply  felt  that  the  best  link  in  their 
life’s  chain  was  broken.  They  stood  alone. 
In  Jeames’  breast  the  grief  at  his  despised 
love,  the  mortification  of  the  wildest  feelings 


of  his  youth,  had  never  died.  But  time  had 
blunted  the  sting  of  sorrow  and  revenge.  He 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  information  from 
Hammarby. 

The  provost  and  the  count  had  gone  to  give 
account  of  their  deeds  before  the  highest  judg¬ 
ment-seat  ;  and  the  young  count,  the  wretch¬ 
ed  violator  of  his  honour,  revelled  in  all  the 
enjoyments  and  pleasures  which  his  riches 
could  procure  him.  He  was  married,  and 
had  already  a  son  and  heir  to  his  illustrious 
name.  The  illegitimate  offspring,  Sigrid’s 
child,  was  brought  up  at  the  personage  by  its 
uncle,  the  Provost  Oernroos,  whose  name  it 
bore  ;  for  Jearpes  had  threatened  them  with  a 
degrading  law-suit  if  they  should  dare  to  give 
the  child  the  name  of  Leganger.  The  whole 
episode  of  Sigrid’s  horrible  marriage  had  at 
length  become  an  obscure  tradition,  which 
lost  itself  more  and  more,  for  both  at  the  par¬ 
sonage  and  the  count’s  castle,  there  were  but 
few  persons  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  the  whole  affair. 

When  Jeames  now  sat  at  the  easel,  and 
gave  colour  and  life  to  the  forms  which  he 
invented,  his  eye  often  rested  with  true  de¬ 
light  upon  Nikoline,  who  busily  plied  the  spin¬ 
dle  or  the  needle. 

The  flower  of  love  was  withered  in  his 
heart  for  ever — it  had  been  destroyed  to  the 
very  root ;  yet  a  quiet  desire  for  domestic 
happiness  developed  itself  in  him.  He  had 
accustomed  himself  to  the  friendly  care  of  the 
charming  maiden;  moreover, he  had  educated 
her  himself,  and  knew  that  she  was  free  from 
all  guile,  and  loved  him  from  her  heart. 
“  Many  marriages  are  built  on  a  foundation 
less  firm,”  thought  Jeames,  and  ventured  the 
trial.  Nikoline  became  a  true  sample  of  a 
housewife,  and  the  little  household  thrived 
under  her  management. 

The  birth  of  a  daughter  soon  crowned  th^ir 
domestic  joys. 

And  Jeames  could  now  as  husband  and 
father  look  back  more  calmly  upon  the  past, 
the  incidents  of  which  he  wrote  down  and 
made  over,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  in  his  testa¬ 
ment,  to  his  grandson,  the  son  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter — Rudolph  Seiler. 


Here  end  Leganger’s  notes.  A  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  events  up  to  Seiler’s  appearing  in 
Hammarby,  and  the  formation  of  his  dark 
plans,  with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac¬ 
quainted,  is  now  required  no  farther.  We 
shall  therefore  take  up  again  the  thread  of  our 
narrative,  and  request  the  reader  to  accompa¬ 
ny  us  on  a  visit  to  the  architect  in  his  prison. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MARIA  AND  ALFHILD. 

Some  months  after  the  architect  had  been 
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arrested  had  passed.  His  case  had  been  ex¬ 
amined  in  court  several  times;  and  though 
no  sufficient  proof  against  Seiler  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  moreover,  the  testimony  of  Borg- 
stedt,  and  of  the  two  grooms,  spoke  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  yet  the  suit  threatened  to  be  protracted. 

On  a  cold  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  architect  sat  in  his  cell,  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  busied  himself  with  scratching  let¬ 
ters  in  the  frozen  window  panes,  which  ad¬ 
mitted  but  little  light  into  the  narrow  cell. 
His  appearance  was  not  much  changed ;  he  had 
only  grown  a  little  thinner ;  but  the  holding 
of  his  head,  and  the  bold,  animated  look  of 
his  eyes,  were  yet  the  same ;  besides,  the 
neatness  and  exactness  of  his  dress  proved 
that  he  had  not  yet  sunk  into  that  dull  indif¬ 
ference  into  which  many  people  are  apt  to  fall 
when  fortune  turns  her  back  on  them. 

After  a  short  while,  Seiler  rose  and  began  to 
pace  his  narrow  room,  yet  more,  as  it  seemed, 
to  warm  himself,  than  from  any  inward  emo¬ 
tion,  as  the  thermometer  stcod  twenty  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  and  the  fire  in  the  chimney 
was  long  ago  burnt  out. 

When  Seiler  felt  the  beneficial  effect  of  his 
exercise,  by  the  faster  coursing  of  his  blood, 
he  sat  down  at  a  small  table  on  which  writing 
and  drawing  materials  lay.  He  wanted  to  do 
something  to  kill  time.  Every  stroke  upon 
the  paper,  however,  proved  clearly  that  the 
hand  which  made  it  was  too  stiff  to  show  its 
common  skill.  Vexed  at  it,  he  took  up  a  little 
bell  that  stood  upon  the  table,  and  rang  it  vio¬ 
lently.  Immediately  after  the  jailer  appeared. 

“You  must  make  up  fire,”  said  the  archi¬ 
tect  ;  “  it  is  colder  here  than  in  a  dog-ken- 
nel.” 

“Fire  1 — You  think  that  nothing  else  is  re¬ 
quired  for  it  but  to  order  it  1”  answered  the 
jailer,  morosely.  “  It  is  only  last  evening  that 
you  got  some  wood.” 

“  But  I  have  given  you  money  enough  ;  I 
think  I  may  expect  at  least  a  warm  room  for 
It.” 

“  It  is  true  you  gave  me  money  ;  but  you 
demand  too  much  for  it  to  hold  out  long,  and 
I  have  now  neither  wood  nor  money.” 

Seiler  perceived  that  this  was  only  said  to 
extort  some  more  money  ;  without  entering, 
therefore,  into  any  further  discussion,  he 
threw  a  few  dollars  on  the  table,  and  fifteen 
minutes  after  a  bright  fire  diffused  a  comfort¬ 
able  warmth  through  the  room. 

The  architect  seated  himself  in  an  old  easy 
chair,  covered  with  leather,  and  stretched,  for 
some  time,  his  feet  towards  the  flames.  He 
then  folded  his  arms,  and  observed  with  a 
steadfast  look,  the  strange  figures  which  were 
formed  in  the  sinking  coals,  till  the  magic  il¬ 
lusion  was  covered  with  ashes. 

“  Thus  fall,  at  last,  to  ashes  also,  the  hopes 
of  men,  their  works,  and  the  recollection  of 
them,”  said  Seiler,  half  aloud  to  himself. 
“What  is  this  impulse  to  live— this  striving 
for  honour  and  glory— this  labouring  for  joys 


of  the  heart,  and  the  union  with  the  being 
whom  we  exclusively  love  1  Perhaps — in¬ 
stinct  !  No,  that  would  be  too  beastly.  A  di¬ 
vine  spark  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  impulses 
of  the  soul ;  but  as  the  different  feelings  must 
be  weighed  against  each  other,  and  the  im¬ 
pulses  are  so  various,  they  get  easily  into  con¬ 
flict  and  confusion,  which  has  a  baneful  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  actions  of  men.  The  bond  be¬ 
tween  spirit  and  body  is  so  delicate,  and  yet 
so  strong  at  the  same  time,  that  we  try  in  vain 
to  separate  them.  One  half  of  our  being  be¬ 
longs  to  earth,  and  it  often  draws  the  other 
half  with  it  into  dust.” 

Sunk  into  these  thoughts,  which  occupied 
him  intensely,  the  architect  did  not  notice  that 
his  jailer,  who  had  now  grown  very  polite,  re¬ 
peated  several  times  the  words,  “  Mr.  Seiler, 
here  is  somebody  who  wants  to  speak  to 
you.”  As  Seiler  did  not  answer,  the  jailer 
came  up  to  him,  and  putting  his  hands  upon 
Seiler's  shoulders,  he  said,  “somebody  wish¬ 
es  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  anybody,”  an¬ 
swered  Seiler,  in  a  refusing  tone. 

“As  you  please.  I  will  tell  her,  then,  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  wish  to  receive  her.” 

“Her!  Is  it  a  lady1.”  The  architect  sprang 
up,  and  a  deep  colour  suffused  his  cheeks. 

“  Bring  her  in  directly  ;  for  heaven’s  sake 
make  haste  !” 

“  As  quick  as  I  can.” 

The  jailer  shut  the  door,  and  Seiler  with 
strained  eyes  and  violently  beating  heart, 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  receive  the  dear  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  his  feelings — the  being  for  whose  , 
presence  he  had  longed  for  months.  j 

“Oh,  come — come — do  not  delay,”  said 
he,  full  of  emotion ;  and  at  the  thought  of  her, 
the  otherwise  proud  man,  forgot  all  other 
things  around  him.  He  saw  no  longer  the 
dusk  of  his  prison,  for  bright  sunshine  smiled 
within  him.  The  close  walls  of  his  prison 
no  longer  oppressed  him,  for  there  was  for 
him  neither  time  nor  space  at  this  moment. 

In  this  suspense  a  few  minutes  passed  slowly 
away ;  then  he  heard  in  the  walk,  elastic  soft 
steps,  and  behind  them  the  heavy  tread  of  the 
jailer. 

“  Here,  miss,”  said  the  latter,  turning  the 
key  in  Seiler’s  door.  The  architect  stood 
there  in  breathless  expectation.  “My — my 
.  .  .  .”  He  hastened  toward  the  door,  but  he 
suddenly  dropped  his  arms  and  started  back, 
pale  as  death,  when  not  Alfhild  but  Maria, 
his  wife,  stood  before  him. 

Maria  saw  that  the  disappointed  hope  threw 
a  chill  over  Seiler’s  countenance,  which  just 
now  had  been  full  of  animation.  He  did  not 
bid  her  welcome  even  here. 

“Rudolph,”  said  she  in  a  low  voice,  “I 
thought  you  stood  in  need  of  me.  I  hoped, 
that  here,  in  a  foreign  land,  forsaken  and 
without  friends,  you  would  not  despise  her 
whom  no  circumstances  can  hold  back  from  f 
you.” 
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“  Best — dearest  Maria — your  kindness — 

your  self-denial - indeed,  I  cannot  express 

my  gratitude  ;  but  you  see  me  in  a  condition 
in  which  .  .  He  was  silent;  his  pride 
awoke,  as  the  beaming  star  of  love  went 
down.  The  prison  grew  again  gloomy,  the 
cell  close,  so  close  that  he  was  hardly  able  to 
breathe  in  it.  Sensitive  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  he  suffered,  in  this  present  position,  by 
contact  with  any  stranger.  What  torments, 
then,  must  not  he  suffer  now,  when  he  was 
wounded  with  a  thousand  thrusts,  by  the  little 
demoniac  powers  whose  names  are  remorse, 
bitterness,  and  displeasure. 

“  Ah,  Rudolph,  do  not  look  on  me  so  dark.” 
Maria  seized  his  hand  and  pressed  it  gently. 
“I  come  here  not  with  the  claims  of  your 
wife,  to  share  your  prison  ;  no — no  one  shall 
know  that  I  ani  or  was  your  wife.  But  I 
conjure  you,  do  not  refuse  my  care.  It  would 
be  my  greatest  happiness  if  you  would  allow 
me  to  attend  you,  and  keep  you  company,  in 
so  far  as  your  state  of  mind  will  bear  it.” 

“  By  no  means,  dear  Maria.  Do  you  not 
know  I  am  accused  of  murder,  that  I  am 
charged  with  having  killed  two  persons,  and 
that  I  am  not  able  to  prove  my  innocence. 
It  may  be  that  my  blood  will  stain  the  hospi¬ 
table  Swedish  soil,  and  my  name  will  be 
branded . ” 

“  Stop !”  asked  Maria,  in  a  reproachful 
tone.  “  You  know,  Rudolph,  that  it  cannot 
come  to  this.  It  is  indeed  awful  enough  as 
things  stand  now.  But  just  on  this  account 
you  want  a  person  to  be  with  you,  though  not 
all  the  time.  And,  believe  me,  we  may 
perhaps  understand  each  other  better  now  that 
we  need  no  longer  consider  each  other  as 
husband  and  wife,  than  when  a  forced  bond 
tied  us  together.” 

“  Ah  !  Maria,  thou  high-minded,  resigning 
woman  !  The  man  for  whom  you  have  al¬ 
ready  done  so  much,  and  wish  to  do  still  more, 
is  not  worthy  that  you  should  waste  the  rich 
feelings  of  your  heart  upon  him.  But  believe 
me,  your  conduct  touches  deeply  his  heart 
and  conscience,  and  this  the  more  as  he  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  recompense  you  for  it.” 

“  To  recompense  !”  exclaimed  Maria,  aud 
a  brighter  red  suffused  her  cheeks  than  the 
severe  cold  had  produced  on  it.  “  Rudolph, 

I  have  told  you  already,  that  we  do  speak  of 
recompensing.  I  will  take  a  small  room  in 
the  city,  and  only  by  degrees  accustom  you  to 
my  presence.” 

“  No,  Maria,  you  will  never  prevail  ou  me 
to  give  my  consent  to  it.  Do  you  believe, 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  my  misfortune 
and  humiliation,  I  am  able  to  recive  favours 
from  her  whom  I  rejected,  perhaps  from  cold 
selfishness,  in  the  days  of  freedom  and  for¬ 
tune — do  you  believe  that  her  noble  sentiments 
and  self-denial  could  soothe  my  present  suffer¬ 
ings  1  No  ;  by  the  Almighty  God,  this  might 
only  increases  the  burden  which  I  have  at 
present  to  bear.  Forgive  me  for  this  view, 


Maria.  I  respect,  honour,  and  esteem  your 
noble  mind  not  less  on  that  account.  But  in 
this  narrow  room  there  can  exist  beside 
myself  but  one  being,  whose  presence  will  not 
offend  me  ;  for  it  is  only  by  her  whom  man 
loves  most  on  earth,  and  hardly  by  her,  he 
can  bear  to  be  seen  in  a  condition  like  my 
own  at  present  !” 

What  Maria  felt  at  this  cruel  declaration, 
she  alone,  with  her  uncommon  power  of  self- 
control,  was  able  to  conceal.  With  a  gentle¬ 
ness,  void  of  all  bitterness,  she  said: 

“Pardon,  Rudolph,  that  I  obtained  infor¬ 
mation  of  your  condition,  and  believed  you 
would  not  reject  my  wish  to  share  it  with 
you.  But  since  you  have  done  so,  I  will 
torment  yon  no  longer.  Only  allow  me  one 
question :  has  she  been  to  see  you  1” 

“  No.  As  I  hear,  she  has  been  sick — very 
sick.  Perhaps  she  is  so  still ;  besides,  she 
depends  upon  a  father,  who  goes  strictly  by 
the  dictates  of  the  world.  He  will  not  allow 
her  to  meet  a  man  whose  condition  is,  at 
least,  very  doubtful.  But,  dear  Maria,  seat 
yourself  on  the  only  chair  which  I  have  to 
offer  you.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I 
must  wound  your  sense  of  delicacy  so  deeply. 
Yet  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  one  must 
act  candidly  in  so  rare  a  case  like  the  present  j 
for  the  least  dissimulation  here  would  be  a 
greater  sin,  than  the  speaking  of  truth,  though 
it  should  wound  ever  so  deeply.” 

Maria  did  not  answer;  it  was  however  evi¬ 
dent  that  she  was  induced  to  take  the  offered 
seat,  more  through  her  failing  strength  of 
body  and  soul,  than  from  free  choice.  Seiler 
seated  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  as  he  looked 
upon  the  high-minded  woman,  whom  he 
wished  to  have  never  known,  a  fire  glowed 
in  his  eyes,  which,  when  it  was  observed  by 
Maria,  softened  the  hard  words  which  he  had 
just  spoken  to  her. 

“  From  whom  did  you  hear  of  the  sad  mis¬ 
fortune  that  has  befallen  me  V’  asked  Seiler, 
after  a  long  pause.  “  I  hope  you  did  not 
travel  alone  1  Did  not  Bloom  accompany 
you  V’ 

“  Nobody  accompanied  me,”  answered 
Maria.  “My  host  had,  on  a  journey  through 
Uddevalla,read  of  your  arrest  in  a  newspaper  ; 
and  if  a  severe  indisposition  bad  not  prevent¬ 
ed  me,  I  should  have  been  here  long  before 
now.  I  did  not  wish  to  inform  Bloom  of  my 
resolution  ;  for  I  could  infer,  from  his  great 
caution  of  not  having  informed  me  of  this 
subject,  that  he  would  have  taken  pains  to 
dissuade  me  from  it.” 

“Great  God — you  are,  then,  entirely  alone 
in  a  foreign  land,  to  visit  a  husband  who  des¬ 
troyed  your  happiness  of  life,  and  is  now  him¬ 
self  so  miserable  that  he  can  offer  you  neither 
protection  nor  shelter.  O  Father  in  heaven, 
there  are  trials  which  it  requires  more  than 
human  power  to  bear !” 

Seiler’s  deeply  wrinkled  brow,  and  the 
swollen  veins  on  it,  proved  distinctly  what  he 
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Buffered,  when  the  thought  of  her  who,  with¬ 
out  protection  and  assistance,  had  sought  her 
way  to  him,  and  who  now,  crushed  and  re¬ 
jected,  must  return  to  her  solitary  abode, 
whither  his  cruelty  drove  her. 

“Have  no  anxiety  about  me,”  said  Maria, 
consolingly.  “  I  know  now  the  way  and  am 
not  without  means.  Also  for  you,  Rudolph, 
if  you  need  assistance,  and  will  not  indignant¬ 
ly  refuse  it ...  ” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  no  farther,  dear 
Maria !”  Seiler  made  a  violent  motion  with  his 
hand,  and  turned  away  his  face  which  glowed 
with  the  deepest  blush  of  shame.  To  take 
pecuniary  assistance  from  her  whose  slightest 
feeLing  he  could  not  recompense — a  thousand 
times  rather  starve !  So  the  architect  thought, 
and  therefore  he  suffered  at  Maria’s  offer, 
as  violent  pains  as  if  he  were  on  a  rack.  Sei¬ 
ler  had  never  had  any  emotions  that  could  be 
compared  to  those  of  the  present  moment. 
He  would  rather  have  lain  fifty  fathoms  deep 
in  the  earth,  to  be  spared  the  humiliation  of 
seeing  Maria,  and  being  seen  by  her,  and  this 
in  a  state  in  which  all  his  strength  and  manly 
firmness  were  not  able  to  save  him  from  the 
feeling  of  his  own  abasement. 

Before  the  fearful  storm  within  him  had 
been  allayed,  the  jailer  again  opened  the  door 
with  the  words  :  “  Here  is  yet  some  other 
person  who  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Architect  l” 

Seiler  slowly  raised  his  eyes,  and  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  him  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  that  he  lost  his  composure,  which 
never  forsook  him  even  under  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances.  All  began  to  swim 
before  his  eyes — the  damp,  cold  stones  burn¬ 
ed  under  his  feet  like  glowing  coals,  and 
piercing  pains  shot  through  his  heart,  when 
he  saw  himself  suddenly  in  the  presence  of 
his  wife  and  his  beloved. 

It  was  Alf  hild,  or  rather  Alf  hild’s  shadow, 
that  appeared  in  the  door-way,  and  fixed  a 
staring  look  upon  Maria’s  lofty  and  expressive 
figure. 

What  Maria  felt  and  suffered,  no  one  saw. 
She  rose  with  an  astonishing  strength  and 
calmness,  and  with  a  light  bow,  and  a  trem¬ 
bling  “  farewell,”  she  strode  through  the  door 
in  which  Alf  hild  was  yet  standing.  A  few 
moments  after,  the  ringing  of  bells  of  a  sleigh 
announced  Maria’s  departure. 

Seiler’s  hand,  with  which  he  had  during  the 
whole  of  this  time,  rubbed  hi3  eyes,  now  sank 
down,  and  a  deep  sigh  struggled  forth  from 
his  breast.  His  eyes  sought  those  of  his  be¬ 
loved.  Alf  hild  was  quite  near  him,  she  was 
kneeling  before  the  chair  on  which  Maria  had 
sat,  leaning  her  forehead  against  it. 

“  Alf  hild,  my  life  !”  he  said  slowly. 
**  Can  you  look  at  me  1  It  was  Maria  ;  my 
former  wife.  She  wished  to  visit  me  from 
kindness ;  but  I  bear  no  generosity  unless  I 
can  expect  it  from  returned  love.  Only  from 
you,  from  my  Alf  hild,  I  bear  that  sympathy 
and  care  which  she  wanted  to  bestow  on  me. 
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Then  we  do  not  bear,  that  isnot  the-  right  word 
— we  feel  only  then,  that  all  around  us  is  plea¬ 
sant  and  peaceful — that  our  being  is  doubled 
— that  we  are  not  alone.” 

Alf  hild  was  not  able  to  raise  her  eyes. 
The  blow  she  had  suffered  had  been  too  hard 
for  her  strength.  She  had  only  tears — but 
neither  reproach  nor  comfort — not  a  single 
word  for  her  beloved. 

Seiler  lifted,  her  up,  and  took  her  in  his  arms.. 

“  Are  you  afraid  of  me,  dearest  1  Are  you 
afraid  of  the  darkness  in  this  prison  1  Do 
you  dare  no  longer  to  lay  your  brow  on  my 
breast  I  Oh  then,  my  Alfhikf,  all  that  I  suf¬ 
fered  in  these  three  months,,  is  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  toitures  of  this  hour!'  I  have 
firmly  relied  on  your  love,  when  the  storms- 
without  threatened  to  break  my  inner  strength;, 
and  if  I  no  longer  possess  this  love,  or  if  it  is 
mingled  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  on  account 
of  my  present  wretchedness,  then — if  the  best 
and  noblest  feelings  of  a  woman  can  waver 
and  perish  in  a  trial — then  I  have  lived  enough 
— then  I  need  not  wait  for  my  condemnation 
or  acquittal.” 

Alf  hild  sank  on  the  bosom  of  her  beloved. 
The  storm  in  his  breast  gradually  abated,  and 
passed  over  into  a  quiet  but  deadly  pain,  when 
Seiler  beheld  the  destruction  which  the  last 
three  months  had  made  on  Alf  hild’s  cheeks, 
where  already  before  the  roses  had  faded. 

“  You  ought  not  to  have  given  me  this  hap¬ 
piness,  beloved  Alf  hild,”  said  he,  tenderly. 

“  I  shall  now  suffer  tenfold,  when  I  think 
on  how  much  strength  this  journey  will  cost 
you.” 

“  No,  Seiler,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  injure 
me ;  but  to  see  you  here,  to  see  .  ”  She 

trembled  like’  a  frightened  dove. 

Alf  hild  possessed  not  Maria’s  heroic 
strength  and.  firmness.  She  was  a  delicate 
being  that  tequired  support,  and  she  was  per¬ 
haps  loved  so  much  by  Seiler  on  this  very  ac¬ 
count,  who  could  never  bear  the  thought  that 
the  object  of  his  affection  could  equal  him  in 
anything  but  in  love.  His  character  and  na¬ 
ture  could  not  bear  to  see  any  body’s  power 
dare  to  compete  with  his  ;  for,  according  to. 
his  view,  this  detracted  from  his  sole  sway. 

“  It  is  my  usual  fate  that  brought  Maria 
here  to-day,”  said  he,  in  a  caressing  tone. 

“  She  will  never  come  again  ;  her  pride  for¬ 
bids  her  to  repeat  these  noble,  but  rejected 
offers ;  and  her  appearance  and  strength,  on 
this  occasion,  proves  that  she  has  a  soul  that 
is  sufficient  for  itself.  But  do  not  weep  so, 
my  Alf  hild.  Each  tear  that  falls  from  your 
eye  upon  ray  breast,  bums  there  a  spot  like 
those  ...”  Seiler  did  not  express  his 
thoughts  ;  he  thought,  however,  on  the  fine 
icy  spots,  which  Thelma’s  cold  hand  had 
pressed  upon  his  cheek. 

“Uncle  Sebastian,  who  is  waiting  below, 
will  think,  no  doubt,  that  I  stay  too  long,” 
whispered  Alf  hild,  whilst  she  cast  upon  her 
beloved  an  inquiring  look.  She  feared  to/ 
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offend  him,  and  provoke  his  restless  disposi¬ 
tion. 

“  Are  you  already  tired  of  the  short  meet¬ 
ing,  my  Alfhild  1”  said  he  gently,  and  with¬ 
out  reproach. 

“  No,  far  from  it,  Seiler  ;  but  I  am  so  ex¬ 
cited,  and  my  blood  rushes  so  violently 
through  my  heart,  that  I  feel  as  if  it  would 
break  out  in  flames ;  and  if  I  could  die  so  with 
my  head  upon  your  shoulder,  I  should  be  hap¬ 
py  ;  for  you  see  that  we  can  no  more  hope  for 
any  true  happiness  here  on  earth.  I  feel  that 
Thelma's  shade,  and  Maria’s  lofty  form,  will 
never  leave  me,  and  besides,  we  are  now  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  darkness,  out  of  which  I  see  no 
opening.” 

“  Not  here,  in  this  country  ;  but  when  you 
are  well  again,  my  Alfhild,  and  have  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  follow  me  into  a  new  home,  then  we 
have  no  reason  to  distrust  the  future.” 

“  I  shall  not  want  the  courage  to  follow 
you  when  you  are  free  from  all  bonds,  if  my 
strength  will  only  not  fail.  I  have  promised 
you  to  love  you  in  life  and  death,  and  I  will 
keep  this  promise.  Death  alone  can  build  up 
a  bar  between  us.” 

“  Which  I  will  break  down,”  Seiler  inter¬ 
rupted,  with  an  enthusiasm  into  which  excita¬ 
ble  men  will  sometimes  fall.  “  I  will  seek  you 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  if  I  do  not  find 
you  in  that  of  the  living.” 

Alfhild’s  hand  pressed  his.  Somebody 
knocked  at  the  door. 

“  Uncle  Sebastian  grows  impatient ;  he 
fears  I  may  take  cold  in  the  evening  air.  I 
— must  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  my  Alfhild,  you  must  go;  but  you 
BTe  mine  in  life  and  death.” 

.  “  In  life  and  death,  Seiler 

She  tottered  out  of  the  cell ; — the  architect 
sank  with  his  face  upon  the  hard  pillow  of 
bis  miserable  couch. 

“  I  have  destroyed  also  her  life  !”  sighed 
he.  “  I  shall  perhaps  see  her  for  whom  I  sac¬ 
rificed  every  thing,  fall  into  dust  like  a  with¬ 
ered  flower.  Is  there  then  in  my  breath  a 
destroying  power  1  I  shudder  at  myself ;  for 
I  cannot  hold  the  being  for  whom  my  love 
wished  to  make  a  heaven  upon  earth.  And 
if  she  too  does  vanish — if  there  be  in  the 
whole  wide  world  not  a  single  tone  that  finds 
response  in  my  heart,  then — then  .  .  .” 

“  But  no,  I  despise  to  die  like  a  coward  ! 
It  is  easy  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  life  if 
one  is  too  tired  of  it ;  it  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bear  the  burden  if  death  be  a  benefit.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

UNCLE  SEBASTIAN. 

°  Well,  my  dove — you  now  had  your  will ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  you  feel  better  after 
the  excursion,”  said  uncle  Sebastian,  as  he 


and  his  darling  got  into  their  sleigh  again, 
which  flew  swift  as  an  arrow  along  the  road 
to  Great  Hammarby. 

“  Ah,  dear  uncle,  but  I  have  seen  him !” 

“  He  deserves,  indeed,  that  you  see  him. 
All  the  jail  will  speak  of  it,  that  the  daughter 
of  the  provost  has  been  there  to  comfort  the 
imprisoned  architect,  and  that  uncle  Sebas- 
tian,  the  old  fool,  accompanied  her.” 

“  Heaven  grant  that  people  do  not  speak 
of  me  worse  things  sighed  Alfhild.  “He 
receives  visits  from  all  sides,  for  it  is  known 
he  is  innocent.  But  did  you  see  the  stranger 
lady,  dear  uncle,  who  just  left  him  when  I 
came  1” 

“  Certainly  did  I  see  her,  and  had  my  own 
thoughts  about  it. — Do  you  know  who  she 
waS  I” 

“  His  wife,”  whispered  Alfhild,  casting 
down  her  eyes  to  escape  the  searching  gaze 
of  the  old  man. 

“  Well,  that  was  a  fine  meeting !”  mur¬ 
mured  Captain  Oernroos.  “  May  the  plague 
come  upon  me,  if  I  would,  for  all  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  this  world,  be  in  the  place  of  this 
man  !  But  I  must  say  that  you  are  not  so 
weak  as  I  believed  you  to  be,  if  after  such  a 
meeting,  you  could  come  down  the  stairs  un¬ 
supported.  But  now  I  make  a  vow,  and  shall 
keep  it,  that  I  will  say  ‘  no,’  if  you  expect  of 
me  another  such  folly  as  to-day’s  visit:  in¬ 
deed,  and  if  you  should  beg  for  it  on  your 
knees.  I  will  rather  see  you  stiff  and  white 
as  the  fresh  fallen  snow  there,  than  expose 
you  once  more  to  such  excitement.” 

“  Dear  uncle,  if  you  love  me  at  all,  then  do 
not  grumble  any  more.  Believe  me,  I  suffer 
enough  without  this.” 

“  There  you  are  right,  indeed,  child;  and 
taking  it  all  together,  you  could  not  help  that 
an  unlucky  fate  should  bring  his  wife  in  your 
way.  But  it  is  highly  unpleasant,  after  all, 
that  you  should  meet  her  with  him.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been,  and  is  still  my  opinion,  that 
this  whole  unfortunate  affair  with  this  con¬ 
founded  -architect,  is  nothing  but  a  punishment 
from  God  for  the  treachery  which  was  prac¬ 
tised  in  our  family  upon  his  grandfather.  And 
from  the  moment  the  architect  entered  the 
parsonage,  things  were  not  as  they  should  be. 
On  this  account  it  must  happen  that  you  broke 
the  goblet  on  the  day  when  the  place  for  the 
new  church  was  selected — on  this  account  the 
bishop  must  propose  just  the  Norwegian  ad¬ 
venturer  for  the  architect  of  the  church.  In¬ 
deed — our  misery  began  from  that  moment, 
and  heaven  knows  when  it  will  end.” 

Alfhild’s  lips  quivered  much. — “  I  now  re¬ 
collect  also,”  said  she,  after  a  brief  silence, 
“  what  I  read  in  the  papers  which  Seiler  gave 
me  the  night  we  met  at  the  coffin  of  Thelma 
for  the  last  time.  Leganger  cursed  the  gob¬ 
lets,  and  drank  out  of  them  a  toast  of  ven¬ 
geance.  Ha,  uncle  Sebastian  !  I  begin  to  fear 
and  tremble  when  I  think  of  it,  and  I  never 
put  a  foot  into  the  gable  room,  since  I  learned 
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what  had  taken  place  in  it.  Indeed  you  may 
believe  me,  I  have  scarcely  courage  to  look 
up  to  the  gable  ;  for  my  imaginatian  con¬ 
stantly  brings  before  my  mind  the  white  form 
of  Sigrid,  beckoning  me  to  make  good  by 
Seiler  the  wrong  she  had  done  to  his  grand¬ 
father.  But,  uncle  Sebastian,  do  not  reproach 
me  anymore  for  my  love  to  him.  Do  not  tell 
me  that  it  is  sinful,  for  surely  God  demands  a 
sacrifice  for  the  wrong  of  my  grandmother. 
I  am  the  sacrifice.  My  love  does  not  prosper, 
for  it  sprung  up  under  gloomy  auspices,  and 
has  been  nourished  under  like  dark  circum¬ 
stances.” 

“  Nonsense,  child  !  Our  Lord  does  de¬ 
mand  from  us,  miserable  creatures,  such  sacri¬ 
fices;  it  is  easy  for  him  to  exercise  his  ven¬ 
geance  in  some  other  way.  But  guilt  is  guilt, 
and  it  is  to  be  fully  paid  for  now,  it  seems,  at 
least  on  the  part  of  the  count’s  family ;  but  also 
our  old  remaining  debts,  it  seems,  are  now  to 
be  collected.  You,  child,  our  only  pride,  our 
only  hope,  you  dwindle  away  as  if  you  lived 
in  a  grave — almost  as  in  former  times  a  nun 
who  was  immured  alive  on  account  of  some 
great  crime.” 

Alfhild  answered  only  by  a  deep  sigh  ;  un¬ 
cle  Sebastian’s  comparison  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  her. 

When  the.  travellers  reached  the  parson¬ 
age,  they  were  received  by  the  provost,  who 
friendly  stepped  to  the  sleigh,  and  assisted  his 
daughter  in  alighting. 

“  God  be  with  you,  my  child  !”  said  he, 
with  great  earnestness,  after  Alfhild  had  kiss¬ 
ed  his  hand.  “  How  did  the  journey  agree 
with  you  I  May' uncle  Sebastian  not  repeat 
that,  persuaded  by  you,  he  made  use  of  the 
same  means,  to  entice  likewise  from  me  con¬ 
sent  to  a  journey  which  I  could  grant  only 
from  fear  that  your  condition  might  grow 
worse.” 

Alfhild  pressed  her  lips  upon  her  father’s 
hand  with  heartfelt  gratitude.  She  was  not 
able  to  utter  words,  for  her  father’s  gentle 
treatment  moved  her  so  much,  that  she  could 
answer  only  by  an  expression  of  her  feeling. 

She  had  made  an  agreement  with  uncle 
Sebastian,  not  to  mention  her  meeting  with 
Seiler’s  wife. 

“  Well,  how  does  the  prisoner  fare  V’  ask¬ 
ed  the  provost.  “  Does  he  hope  that  the  dis¬ 
graceful  examination  will  soon  take  an  end  V’ 

Alfhild  now  recollected  with  anxiety,  that 
she  had  not  spoken  with  Seiler  a  single  word 
on  this  subject.  They  exchanged  only  the 
feelings  of  their  hearts,  but  had  not  thought  of 
the  examination.  She  therefore  answered, 
somewhat  embarrassed  :  “  Seiler  appeared  to 
be  in  good  spirits.  Hii  looks  and  his  unsha¬ 
ken  firmness,  showed  that  he  thinks  his  de¬ 
livery  from  the  unmerited  imprisonment  is 
near  at  hand.” 

“Well,  but  he  cau  wait  yet  some  time  for 
this,”  observed  the  provost,  “  however  elo¬ 
quently  he  may  plead  his  own  case,  and  in 
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spite  of  the  incontrovertible  facts  which  speak 
in  his  favour.  Suits  of  this  kind  are  always 
very  ticklish,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  can  ne¬ 
ver  come  out  of  it  entirely  exculpated,  though 
the  count  is  at  present  less  urgent  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
first  zeal.” 

“And  do  you  know  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  present  dejection  in  the  count’s  life  and 
conduct  V’  asked  uncle  Sebastian,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  the  sofa-corncr,  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  seized  the  beer-glass. 

“  Not  exactly  ;  but  I  can  think  that  Seiler, 
after  having  finished  his  part  at  the  castle, 
perhaps  disclosed  to  the  count  the  old  con¬ 
nexion  in  which  his  family  and  ours  stand 
with  that  of  the  architect.  And  it  is  very 
natural  that  this  should  affect  the  count,  who 
now  sees  in  the  awful  death  of  his  children  a 
dispensation  of  Providence,  if  not  a  sentence 
of  punishment.” 

“So  it  is,”  said  Sebastian.  “After  the 
count  had  read  the  papers  which  the  architect 
had  entrusted  to  old  Borgstedt,  the  grief  at 
his  double  loss  has  been  increased  by  a  con¬ 
suming  pain  that  is  gnawing  at  his  heart.  It 
is  true  the  count  had  heard  some  whisperings 
about  these  old  stories  ;  but  it  is  of  course  an 
entirely  different  thing  whether  they  are  look¬ 
ed  upon  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  Sei¬ 
ler  represents  them,  or  from  that  of  the  love 
chronicle  of  the  noble  family.  From  Seiler’s 
point  of  view,  illusion  is  easily  distinguished 
from  truth,  and  one  can  perceive  from  his  re¬ 
presentation,  that  all  misdeeds  are  avenged, 
though  it  be  not  in  the  life-time  of  the  offen¬ 
der.  According  to  what  Borgstedt  tells  me, 
the  count  would  like,  if  possible,  to  take  back 
the  complaint  against  the  architect ;  but  the 
matter  has  gone  too  far  now,  and  must  be 
carried  on  to  final  judgment.” 

“  Indeed,  the  count’s  family  presents  a 
mournful  aspect,”  the  provost  interrupted. 
“  The  count  has  withered,  and  resembles 
more  a  shadow  than  a  man,  when  he  is  creep¬ 
ing  through  the  rooms  to  the  picture-gallery, 
where  he  now  passes  most  of  his  time.  The 
eyes  of  the  countess,  that  were  not  well  be¬ 
fore,  are  almost  extinct  from  uninterrupted 
weeping.  She  sits  in  her  cabinet  hung  with 
green  taffet,  dumb,  like  a  mummy.  The 
baroness,  this  proud  and  supercilious  woman, 
has  grown  mad,  at  least  her  wits  have  suf¬ 
fered  so  much,  that  she  will  never  recover  the 
complete  use  of  them.  She  runs  all  day  about 
in  her  rooms,  and  seeks  her  daughter  in  every 
corner,  who,  she  maintains,  has  hidden  her¬ 
self.  But  when  any  body  enters,  she  springs 
up  and  flies  into  the  farthest  chamber,  where 
she  throws  herself  into  a  chair,  and  covers 
herself  with  the  black  veil  which  Thelma 
wore  when  she  was  taken  out  of  the  water.” 

“  The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  upon 
them,”  remarked  uncle  Sebastian,  in  an  un¬ 
usually  mild  and  conciliating  tone.  “God 
grant  them  peace.  But  1  see  Alfhild  has  gone 
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away  ;  she  did  not  wish  to  listen  to  our  con¬ 
versation.  Yes,  indeed — her  burden  is  heavy 
enough — heavier  than  the  young  shoulders 
are  able  to  bear.” 

On  the  same  evening  that  Alfhild,  almost 
lulled  to  sleep  by  uncle  Sebastian’s  voice, 
lent  scarcely  half  an  ear  to  his  stories  by  her 
bedside, — on  the  same  evening  that  Seiler, 
sleepless,  tossed  himself  on  his  couch, — Maria 
travelled  alone  with  the  coachman,  through 
the  wild,  desolate  fields  of  snow,  on  which 
the  road  could  scarcely  be  discovered. 

“Is  it  yet  far  to  the  next  stage  1”  asked 
she  with  difficulty.  The  sharp  cold  and  the 
whirling  snow-flakes  almost  took  away  her 
speech  ;  the  limbs  of  her  delicate  body  grew 
stiff — she  was  hardly  able  to  hold  her  cloak 
closed  with  her  hands. 

“You  ask  if  it  is  yet  far!”  answered  the 
coachman.  “Yes,  upon  my  soul,  that  it  is. 
You  ought  not  to  have  set  out,  for  this  is  no 
weather  for  ladies.” 

“But  the  last  inn  was  so  uncleanly  ;  and  it 
did  not  snow  when  we  left.” 

“  Uncleanly ,  you  say  1  You  will  see  some¬ 
thing  different  in  the  next  inn,  if  we  can  reach 
it  at  all.” 

“  Is  it  still  worse  than  the  other  I”  Poor 
Maria's  teeth  chattered,  and  she  was  not  able 
to  move  her  feet,  which  had  no  other  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  cold  but  some  hay. 

“I  warrant  you  it  is  !”  answered  the  coach¬ 
man.  “But  you  should  move  your  feet,  or 
they  will  be  frost-bitten.” 

Maria  suffeted  in  body  and  soul,  but  her 
courage  had  not  left  her.  She  did  not  repent 
that  she  had  undertaken  the  journey,  however 
badly  she  had  been  repaid  for  her  kindness. 

They  reached  at  last  a  small  gray  house, 
with  one  of  those  wide,  low  doors,  which  are 
commonly  found  in  this  region.  It  looked 
very  smoky,  and  the  interior  of  the  house 
entirely  corresponded  with  its  exterior.  The 
coachman  lifted  poor  Maria  out  of  the  sleigh, 
and  opened  the  door.  In  a  dark,  low  room 
sat  eight  or  ten  coarse,  suspicious  looking 
men,  smoking  their  pipes,  while  they  had 
frequent  recourse  to  the  brandy  glasses  which 
almost  stuck  to  the  table,  which  was  drenched 
with  this  liquor.  The  whole  room  was  filled 
with  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  which  darkened 
the  light  from  the  two  thin  tallow  candles, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  candlesticks,  were 
stuck  into  two  beer  bottles. 

“  Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  a  night’s  lodg¬ 
ing  !”  criep  out  Maria’s  coachman,  whilst,  in 
a  crouching  position,  he  struck,  repeatedly, 
his  arms  round  his  body,  to  warm  his  hands. 

“A  night’s  lodging!”  shrieked  a  piercing 
voice,  which  came  from  a  corner  near  the 
chimney-fire,  and  Maria,  who,  almost  suffo¬ 
cated  by  the  smoke,  had  stopped  at  the  door, 
saw  a  tall,  dirty  female  form  come  up  to  her, 
and  announce  herself  as  the  hostess. 

“  Can  I  have  a  warm  room  V’  asked  Maria. 

“  O  yes,  if  it  is  here  warm  enough  for  you. 


I  will  make  you  a  straw  bed  in  yonder  corner. 
Beside  this  room  there  is  but  one  other  parti¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  house ;  but  it  is  there  as 
cold  as  out-doors,  for  the  corpse  of  my  mother- 
in-law  has  lain  there  on  the  straw  till  this 
evening.” 

“  But  I  suppose  it  can  be  warmed  V’  re¬ 
marked  Maria,  who  would  rather  try  it  in  this 
partition,  than  stay  longer  in  the  smoky  room. 

“  O  yes;  if  you  are  willing  to  stop  there, 
we  can  make  up  a  fire.  All  shall  be  in  order 
directly.” 

With  these  words  the  hostess  took  a  long 
piece  of  pine-wood,  kindled  it,  and  led  Maria 
into  the  partition,  from  which  a  horrible 
smell  of  death  came  towards  her.  The  white 
walls  were  covered  with  all  kinds  of  signs, 
names  and  figures. 

“No,  no  !  it  is  impossible  to  stay  here!” 
exclaimed  Maria,  holding  her  handkerchief 
to  her  mouth,  while  she  stepped  back  horri¬ 
fied. 

“  Then,  if  it  is  impossible  to  stop  anywhere, 
you  do  best  to  travel  on,”  said  the  hostess, 
sensitively. 

“  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  do  that ;  I  will 
;  sit  down  by  the  fire  for  a  few  hours.” 

“  As  you  please.” 

They  went  back  to  the  sitting-room ;  the 
hostess  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  gave  her  guest 
a  chair,  and  Maria  was  obliged  to  take  a  seat 
in  the  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  and  fumes  of 
brandy.  The  loud  conversation  of  the  men, 
the  bad  smell  and  the  heat,  soon  gave  her  a 
violent  headache. 

A  sigh  came  struggling  over  her  lips.  But 
as  forsaken  by  all  the  world,  and  with  the 
most  bitter  feelings  in  her  heart,  she  seated 
herself  by  the  fire,  she  heard  a  strong  manly 
voice  call  out  the  word  “Horses!”  so  loud, 
that  it  re-echoed  in  the  room. 

“  He  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry,”  remarked 
the  hostess,  and  prepared  to  go  out. 

Maria  also  had  got  up.  The  voice  seemed 
to  her  familiar.  She  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
and  sank  with  a  cry  of  joy  into  the  arms  of 
Bloom. 

“  Good  God,  Maria,  must  I  find  you  in  such 
a  hovel !”  He  pressed  the  forsaken  woman, 
who  had  in  the  whole  world  no  one  else  but 
him,  to  his  heart.  It  beat  with  noble,  proud 
satisfaction  that  he  was  indispensable  for  her 
at  least  in  this  moment. 

“  O,  Bloom  !  heaven  has  not  forsaken  me, 
since  he  sent  you  to  me.  Without  informing 
you  I  had  taken  a  resolution  for  the  execution 
of  which  I  have  been  severely  punished. 
Forgive  me,  and  I  give  you  a  sacred  promise, 
never  again  to  undertake  any  thing  without 
your  advice.” 

“  Here  cannot  be  the  question  of  forgiving, 
dear  Maria  ;  but  you  have  given  me  unspeak¬ 
able  anxiety.  Apprehending  that  certain 
rumors  might  come  so  far  as  your  distant 
Fredsberg,  I  hastened  there  to  prepare  yoQ 
for  them  ;  but  you  were  gone  and  already  two 
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days  ;  having  travelled,  however,  by  day  and 
night,  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  overtake  you.” 

“  No,  Bloom,”  said  Maria,  with  a  sad  but 
calm  expression,  “  you  have  not  overtaken 
me,  for  I  am  already  on  my  return  home.” 

“  What !”  A  ray  of  joy  which  Maria, 
however,  could  not  see  in  the  darkness, ; 
flashed  from  his  eyes. 

“  It  is  so,  Bloom  ;  and  now,  I  beseech  you 
with  all  my  heart,  bring  me  back  to  my  soli¬ 
tary  abode.  I  shall  not  freeze  in  your  warm 
and  comfortable  sleigh.  But  let  us  depart; 
immediately  ;  for  I  long  to  be  out  of  this  hor-. 
rible  house,  in  which  I  should  have  hardly 
lived  to  see  the  morning,  if  you  had  not  come 
to  take  me  away.” 

“And  do  you  wish  to  go  back,  Maria  1 
Will  you  not  repent  of  it,  when  we  are  on  the 
way  1  Have  you  considered  all  well  1” 

“  Every  thing,  Bloom  !”  She  put  her  mouth 
towards  his  ear ;  “  I  have  seen  Seiler  for  the 
last  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him  again  !” 
The  last  she  pronounced  with  a  decision 
which  suppressed  all  fear  in  Bloom’s  mind. 

He  was,  however,  not  selfish  enough  to 
forget  his  former  friend,  in  his  present  hap¬ 
piness.  Having  brought  Maria  into  the  neat, 
small  town,  and  taken  for  her  a  warm  con¬ 
venient  room,  he  persuaded  her  to  stay  twenty- 
four  hours  to  recover,  as  he  had  to  settle 
some  urgent  business  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Maria  understood  her  friend,  and  promised 
to  wait  for  him  here.  Bloom  then  went  to 
see  Seiler,  and  their  hearts  soon  became 
again  reconciled.  The  architect  knew  how  to 
value  the  noble  efforts  of  his  friend,  who  did 
not  make  use  of  a  single  offensive  word  in 
developing  his  point  of  view  from  which  Sei¬ 
ler  should  start  in  his  defence  ;  and  Bloom 
respected  the  fortitude  and  manly  courage 
with  which  Seiler  bore  his  burden,  and  the 
intense  warmth,  which  yet  burned  in  each  of 
his  words,  when  he  spoke  of  his  plans  for  the 
future,  in  a  fresh,  active  life.  According  to 
what  he  said  to  Bloom,  he  intended  to  settle 
in  Denmark,  where  he,  during  his  last  visit, 
had  found  a  place  which  particularly  attracted 
him.  There  he  intended  to  live  with  his 
Alfhild,  and  enjoy  domestic  happiness,  for 
which  he  had  fought  so  many  battles. 

The  few  hours,  which  Bloom  could  devote 
to  him,  passed  quickly  by,  and  after  a  bro¬ 
therly  embrace,  they  parted  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  each  other  again  in  better  circum¬ 
stances. 

When  Bloom  had  left,  the  fire  in  Seiler’s 
eyes  died,  and  the  fanciful  images  which  his 
fancy  had  conjured  up  in  the  moment  of  the 
joy  of  meeting,  began  gradually  to  fade,  and 
sank  at  last  into  a  gray  sea  of  mist.  Only  one 
form  remained  behind  clear  and  bright ;  it 
was  Alfhild’s  image — the  only  star,  which 
shone  in  the  dark  night,  in  the  heart  of  the 
prisoner. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MAJOR. 

On  a  rainy,  autumnal  evening,  in  the  year 
1794,  a  female  figure,  who,  so  far  as  one 
could  see  by  the  faint  light,  was  something 
between  “  lady”  and  “  madame,”*  stepped 
along  on  the  driest  stones  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  red  sluice  at  Stockholm.  She 
carried  in  one  hand  a  set  of  dishes,  of  which, 
however,  only  one-half  was  filled  ;  and  with 
the  other,  she  lifted  up  the  poor  fur-lined 
cloak,  to  guard  it  against  all  improper  com¬ 
munication  with  water  or  dirt.  Our  new  ac¬ 
quaintance  came  out  of  Soedermalm’s  cellar, 
took  her  way  across  the  sluice,  and  stopped 
at  a  book-store  to  buy,  in  passing,  a  copy  of 
the  Stockholm  Mail  Gazette,  which  she  fold¬ 
ed  up  carefully,  and  put  it  away;  and  here, 
upon  she  continued  her  way ;  passed  by  the 
treasurer’s  office  toward  the  Oesterlong-street, 
where  she  entered,  at  last,  an  old-fashioned, 
smoky  house,  and  climbed  up  five  flights  of 
stairs,  to  an  attic  chamber.  Here  she  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  at  home,  if  we  may  judge  so  from  the 
bold  knocking  at  one  of  the  doors. 

“  Is  it  you,  Madame  Lisa  V’  asked  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  have  been  harsh  by  nature, 
but  had  grown  milder. 

“  To  be  sure,  it  is  I ;  I  think  Sir  Major 
might  hear  that  by  the  knocking,”  answered 
Lisa,  while  she  entered  the  room  through  the 
hastily  opened  door. 

It  was  a  small,  square  apartment,  of  about 
eight  feet  by  eight.  The  furniture  consisted 
of  a  field-bed,  with  a  silken  cover,  that  had 
once  been  blue, — an  easy-chair,  two  cushion¬ 
ed  chairs,  a  coarse  table,  and  a  press.  In  the 
middle  of  this  poor  parlour,  stood  a  man  of 
about  fifty,  leaning  upon  his  crutch-cane.  His 
figure,  of  middle  height,  showed  that  there 
was  yet  power  and  strength  in  his  muscles ; 
but  one  of  his  legs  being  shortened  by  some 
inches,  had  brought  him  on  the  list  of  inva¬ 
lids,  and  forced  upon  him  a  crutch-cane,  as  a 
constant  companion. 

“  Welcome  Lisa !  you  stayed  away  very 
long,  it  seems  to  me,  or  time  has  passed 
much  slower  than  usual  during  your  absence, 
remarked  the  Major,  and  gave  a  friendly  nod 
to  his  companion  through  joy  and  sorrow 
“  I  fear  you  have  been  in  Soedermalm’s  cel 
lar.” 

“  And  if  it  were  so  I”  asked  Lisa,  smiling. 

“  Why  you  had  done  so  against  my  wilL 
You  know,  Madame  Lisa,  that,  though  I  find, 
as  ever  the  cooking  best  in  Soedermalm’s 
cellar,  we  have  aot  at  present  means  enough 
to  follow  our  taste,  and  .  .  .  .”  The  major 
saw  a  light  cloud  on  Lisa’s  brow,  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  drop  the  subject. 

Madame  Lisa,  or  Madame  Lindborn,  as 

*  The  women  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes 
are  addressed,  in  Sweden,  by  “  lady,”  those  of  the 
lowest,  by  “  madame.” 
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she  was  called,  if  lire  major  spoke  to  her  as 
servant,  had,  as  the  story  went,  been  very 
near  the  heart  of  the  major  twenty-five  years 
ago.  What  truth  there  was  in  the  rumour,  of 
course  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  It 
is  only  certain  that  young  Lisa  married,  and 
became  soon  a  widow,  when  she  became  the 
leader,  as  hortse-keeper,  of  the  bachelor’s 
hall  of  the  major,  and  there  ruled  so  long  un¬ 
controlled  as  the  major  had  anything  left.  Ma¬ 
dame  Lisa  had  followed  her  master  into  the 
Flame  war,  had  cooked  and  washed  for  him, 
and  faithfully  kept  by  his  siek  bed,  when  he 
returned  shot  and  maimed,  and  shifted  along 
on  a  small  pension,  as  well  as  he  could.  Af¬ 
terwards,  the  condition  of  the  major  had 
grown  worse  and  worse;  one  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  after  another  had  to  be  sold,  that  Lisa 
might  procure  some  conveniences  for  the 
money,  to  which  he  was  accustomed ;  and 
from  year  to  year  he  moved,  when  he  chang¬ 
ed  his  dwelling,  ever  higher  up,  till  he  found 
himself,  at  last,  six  flights  of  stairs  high,  in 
an  attic  chamber. 

One  mnst  not  think,  however,  that  the  ma¬ 
jor,  if  he  wished,  could  not  have  had  things 
a  little  more  convenient;  for  he  had  rich  and 
high  relations,  who  would  not  have  refused 
him  assistance.  But  they  did  not  seek  the 
major,  and  the  major  was  too  proud  to  seek 
them.  He  would  rather  eat  half  a  plate  of 
beef  with  gravy — the  other  half  was  for  Lisa 
— from  his  own  means,  than  a  whole  plate  of 
roast,  with  sauce,  through  the  gifts  of  others  ; 
and,  however  much  he  liked  a  glass  of  wine, 
he  took  rather  a  glass  of  water  from  Lisa’s 
hand,  than  a  glass  of  wine  (which  he  conld 
not  pay  for)  from  that  of  another. 

Madame  Lisa  put  off' her  cloak,  and  put  the 
dishes  upon  the  stove  ;  she  then  went  into 
t-he  adjoining  partition,  which  served  at  the 
same  time  as  her  kitchen,  pantry,  and  sleep¬ 
ing  chamber.  From  this  holy  of  holiest  she 
brought  a  napkin,  knife  and  fork,  and  put 
then  the  dishes  and  a  warm  plate  on  it. 

“You  got  your  feet  wet,  Madame  Lisa,” 
observed  the  major,  full  of  anxiety.  “  I  am  in 
no  hurry  ;  you  may  first  change  your  clothes.” 

“Oh,  no;  lam  not  wet.  You  must  eat, 
now  that  it  is  warm.  Here  are  sour  pease 
and  boiled  ham  ;  that  is  a  glorious  feast. 
Our  dinner  was  not  very  good  to-day.” 

“  I  thank  you,  Lisa  ;  you  excellent  soul. 
If  I  had  not  you,  or  if  you  should  die,  it 
would  not  fast  long  with  me,  either.  Well, 
since  you  do  not  wish  me  to  wait,  give  me 
your  plate;  we  will  share  this  fine  dish.” 

“No,  no;  that  cannot  be  done,  on  any  ac¬ 
count  !”  exclaimed  Lisa,  in  a  very  decided 
tone.  “I  have  yet  some  of  the  gruel  which 
I  cooked  for  us  last  evening.  I  do  not  take 
a  single  bit ;  that  is  certain.” 

“Well,  then,  you  may  take  the  whole  of 
it  away,  and  I  go  to  bed  without  supper;  for 
see,  Madame  Lisa,  I  do  not  relish  a  mouth¬ 
ful,  if  you  do  not  take  your  share.” 


“  Well,  then,  I  must  do  as  Sir  Major  wants 
me  to,”  said  Lisa,  smiling,  and  looked  so 
kind  and  friendly,  that  the  Major  repeatedly 
nodded  to  her.  She  took  a  small  piece  of 
ham,  and  a  few  tea-spoons  full  of  peas. 
“  Well,  now  I  have  my  share,”  said  she  then, 
and  seated  herself  with  it  on  a  cushioned 
chair,  between  the  table  and  press. 

After  the  scanty  supper  was  eaten,  and  Lisa 
had  regaled  the  Major  with  a  glass  of  beer, 
the  latter  seated  himself  in  the  large  easy 
chair,  which  Lisa  put  near  the  table,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  draw  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  the  plan 
of  the  battle  of  Parkumaski,  in  which  he  had 
been.  And  he  now  explained  to  his  house¬ 
keeper,  at  least  for  the  fiftieth  time,  all  the 
positions  and  movements  of  both  armies,  and 
held  at  the  same  time,  as  usual,  a  great  eulogy 
on  the  brave  Stedingk.  To  please  the  Major, 
Lisa  listened  attentively,  yet  did  not  omit  to 
ply  her  knitting-needles  busily  in  the  woolen 
stocking,  that  she  might  not  lose  this  time: 
entirely. 

“Will  Sir  Major  not  smoke  his  evening 
pipe  V’  asked  Lisa,  and  made  a  movement  to 
go  for  it. 

“  Keep  your  seat,”  answered  the  Major,  “  I 
will  save  it  to-night.” 

“  Why  that,”  asked  Lisa.  “  There  is  yet 
tobacco.” 

“  I  know  it,  Lisa  ;  but  see,  I  have  so  much 
accustomed  myself  to  read  the  newspaper 
with  my  pipe,  that,  since  the  time  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  keep  it,  I  relish  no  more  the 
evening  pipe. 

“  Why — only  try  !’* 

Lisa  got  up,  filled  the  old  pipe  with  the 
meerschaum  bowl,  which  had  faithfully  ac¬ 
companied  the  Major  through  all  stages  of 
fate. 

He  could  not  refuse  his  Lisa  any  thing. 
He  therefore  took  his  pipe  ;  yet  a  light  sigh, 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  suppress,  escaped 
him,  as  he  took  up  again  the  piece  of  chalk 
to  continue  the  explanation  of  the  battle,  in 
want  of  better  past-time. 

But  now  Lisa  stepped  with  a  cheerful  tri¬ 
umphant  air  behind  his  chair,  held  the  news¬ 
paper  high  over  his  head,  and  let  it  drop  upon 
the  table,  as  if  it  came  floatingdown  from  the 
clouds. 

“  Lisa  !”  exclaimed  the  Major,  and  looked 
with  joyous,  grateful  look  in  her  face.  “I 
cannot  comprehend  how  you  manage  my  small 
pension,  always  to  have  something  left,  to 
give  me  some  unhoped-for  joy.  I  can  never 
save  any  thing  for  you,”  added  he,  deject¬ 
edly. 

“  Why,  how  you  talk.  Did  not  I  get  on 
my  birth-day,  a  new  snuff-box,  and  on  my 
name’s  day,  two  pounds  of  coffee  1  I  hope 
I  shall  not  hear  this  again.  Read  quietly 
your  paper ;  I  have,  in  the  mean  time,  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  my  chamber.” 

When  the  Major  had  the  lighted  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  the  newspaper  in  his  hand. 
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Madame  Lisa  could  be  certain  of  not  being 
disturbed  for  the  first  hour.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  she  had  no  sooner  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  her,  than  the  Major  suddenly  called  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  half  out  of  breath : 
“  Madame  Lisa — come  here — come  here  ! 
— A  wonder — God’s  dispensation, — a  great 
news !”  And  as  Lisa  entered,  the  Major 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  face 
all  red,  and  holding  the  newspaper  high  in 
the  air. 

“  What  is  the  matter  I  What  in  the  Lord’s 
name  has  happened  9”  asked  Lisa,  and  drop¬ 
ped  the  duster,  which  she  had  just  handled. 

“Listen,  Lisa!”  said  the  Major,  and  read 
in  a  solemn  voice  : 

“  ‘Deaths.  The  Chamberlain  and  Knight 
of  the  Northstar  order,  Count  William  Hugo 
of  H.,  died  at  castle  Hammarby,  the  30th  of 
October,  aged  40  years  and  7  months.’  ” 

“  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Lisa  9” — The 
Major  dropped  the  paper,  sent  a  look  to  heaven, 
in  which  shone  a  tear,  and  folded  his  hands 
with  an  expression  of  silent  devotion. 

“  O,  Heaven!  what  shall  I  think  of  that,” 
exclaimed  Lisa,  with  glistening  eyes.  “  The 
deceased  count  was  indeed  a  cousin  of  Sir 
Major,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  had  no  more  visited  us  for  a  year 
past,  is  not  nearer  related  to  the  late  couut.” 

“  No,  Lisa, — that  he  is  not.  The  stupid 
fellow  hardly  bows  to  me,  when  he  meets  me 
in  the  street.  He  has  grown  four  inches 
taller  since  the  news  of  the  death  of  young 
count  Albano.  See,  Lisa,  then  all  shops  and 
purses  opened  for  him.  “  Take,  take,”  peo¬ 
ple  said  ;  “  when  you  are  the  occupant  of 
Great  Hammarby,  you  can  pay.”  No  one 
thought  of  the  poor,  dismissed  Major,  in  the 
attic  chamber,  who  is  nearer  to  the  deceased 
than  the  brother’s  son  ;  but  I  suppose  no  one 
thought  that  the  count  would  die  in  his  best 
years.  They  believed  the  old  invalid  would 
go  before  him,  and  then  to  be  sure  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  would  have  been  the  next  of  kin. 
But  God  willed  it  otherwise  ;  and  now,  Lisa, 
we  can  move  to-morrow  into  better  quarters. 
I  shall  not  be  in  want  of  credit,  till  I  take 
possession  of  the  inheritance  of  Hammarby  ; 
but  God  forbid,  that  I  enter  the  castle,  so  long 
as  the  widowed  countess  and  her  sister,  the 
baroness  of  Ravenstein  wish  to  occupy  it.” 

Lisa  floated  on  rosy  clouds.  In  her  mind 
she  saw  herself  already  as  the  mistress  of  a 
great,  splendid  castle.  Her  will  was  law, — 
her  nod  was  command  for  a  countless  train 
of  servants.  All  honored  Madame  Lisa  ;  she 
ruled  within  and  without  the  castle,  as  far  as 
the  territory  of  Hammarby  extended. 

Indeed,  that  would  be  another  way  of  man¬ 
aging,  than  in  the  small  miserable  kitchen. 
Madame  Lisa  was  an  excellent  woman,  but 
she  too  had  her  share  of  vanity,  for  which 
nobody  could  blame  her,  for  she  was  a  wo¬ 
man. 

During  the  night  there  was  not  much  sleep¬ 


ing  in  either  of  the  attic  chambers.  Lisa  had 
scarcely  got  up  on  the  following  morning,  and 
put  on  her  best  cap  and  best  dress, — she  had 
scarcely  put  the  Major,  who  wanted  to  go  into 
the  city,  into  his  uniform-coat,  when  three 
knocks  at  the  door  announced  a  visit. 

“  You  will  see,  Lisa,”  said  the  major  with 
a  satirical  smile,  “  that  is  the  lieutenant.” 

“  Shall  I  not  say  that  your  honour  had  gone 
out  9”  asked  Lisa  in  a  tone  which  betrayed 
her  wish  to  turn  him  off. 

“No,  that  you  shall  not  do!”  said  the  ma¬ 
jor,  good-naturedly.  “He  is,  upon  my  soul, 
punished  enough,  that  the  majorat  slips  through 
his  fingers  for  this  time  at  least.” 

“  Well,  as  Sir  Major  wishes.” 

Lisa  opened  the  door,  and  immediately  after 
a  young  military  entered  the  chamber 

“  What  joy,  my  dearest  uncle,  to  find  you 
at  home.  I  come  to  bring  you  news,  which, 
though  it  crosses  my  own  hopes,  yet  causes 
me  the  greatest  joy,  since  you  without  doubt, 
deserve  such  a  fortune  more  than  I.  And  I 
have  been  running  about  i-n  the  city  for  a 
whole  day  to  find  out  your  lodging.” 

“  This  last  circumstance  proves,  my  dear 
Linus,”  replied  the  major  seriously,  “  that  I 
have  but  now  became  your  ‘  dearest  uncle  ” 
otherwise  you  might  now  and  then  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  a  few  hours,  which  you  devoted  to  plea¬ 
sure,  to  entertain  the  old  invalid.  I  knew  the 
news  already  which  you  mean  to  bring  me. 
And  though  it  may  change  materially  my  out¬ 
ward  circumstances,  yet  it  cannot  exercise  the 
least  influence  upon  my  life  in  general.  I  am 
now  accustomed  to  solitude,  and  I  have  no  in¬ 
tention  to  give  up  my  old  habits.” 

“  Can  I  assist  my  uncle  perhaps  in  the  set¬ 
tling  of  business  9”  asked  tbe  undaunted  lieu¬ 
tenant,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  at  all 
disturbed  by  the  grave  utterance  of  the  major. 

“  No — I  thank  you.  I  shall  go  to  a  lawyer 
for  business  of  this  kind  ;  to  the  rest  I  attend 
best  myself.  I  am  yet  so  fleet  on  my  feet, 
that  I  hope  to  look,  if  God  willing,  on  this 
world  yet  twenty  and  some  years  to  come.” 

“May  my  uncle  live  yet  thirty  years,”  an¬ 
swered  the  lieutenant,  with  a  generosity  of 
despair.  “  And  if  you  look  on  only  ten  years 
more,  I  hope  to  get  board  and  lodging  at  some 
other  castle,  than  great  Hammarby. 

“  I  think  also  of  being  married,”  continued 
the  major.  “  It  will  give  me  particular  plea¬ 
sure,  to  see  a  little  heir  of  the  Majorat  play 
with  my  crutch-cane.” 

“  You  said  just  before  that  you  wished  to 
adhere  to  your  old  habits,  dear  uncle  re¬ 
marked  the  lieutenant,  while  he  strove  to  hide 
his  vexation  under  a  forced  smile. 

“No  rule  without  exception,”  answered  the 
major  calmly.  “  And  one  can  live  with  a 
young  handsome  wife  as  retired  as  an  old 
bachelor.” 

“  Certainly — certainly !  Retirement  would 
then  be  even  a  necessity ,”  observed  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  ironically  ;  “  for  if  old  gentlemen  want 
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Jo  keep  their  young  wives  to  themselves,  noth¬ 
ing  else  is  left  for  them.” 

“  Right,  right !”  laughed  the  major.  “But 
I  am  just  on  tip-toe  ;  you  will  excuse  me.” 

“  Pray  do  not  let  me  detain  you ;  I  only 
came  to  give  you  my  congratulation.” 

The  lieutenant  bowed  and  withdrew,  and 
soon  disappeared  on  the  dark  stair-case. 

“  Upon  my  soul ! — I  have  comforted  him,” 
exclaimed  the  major  triumphantly.  “  But  he 
deserved  a  punishment  for  his  overbearing 
manner  with  which  he  treated  me  heretofore.” 

“  That  was  right,”  said  Lisa.  “  And  as 
regards  the  marriage - ” 

“  That  was  only  a  jest — you  may  imagine. 
In  the  fifty-seventh  year,  and  being  invalid  be¬ 
sides,  one  does  not  think  of  it.” 

“  All  true — but  the  matter  about  an  heir  to 
the  majorat  of  your  own  remains  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Hammarby  would  then  remain  in 
the  family,  and  the  lieutenant  who  had  not  so 
much  politeness  to  say,  “good  morning,  Ma¬ 
dame  Lindborn,”  would  have  to  wipe  his 
mouth  with  the  large  silk  handkerchiefs  which 
he  has  borrowed  at  Blidberg’s.  But  he  will 
yet  see,  that - ” 

“  You  grow  warm,  Madame  Lisa,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  major.  “We  eat  beefsteak  for 
dinner,  and  drink  a  bottle  of  Madeira  to  it.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE.  NEW  LORD. 

Shortly  after  Christmas,  the  new  Lord  of 
the  Majorat,  held  his  entrance  into  the  Castle 
Hammarby.  Borgstedt,  who  had  grown  much 
older,  but  was  still  active,,  stood  with  head 
uncovered'  at  the  great  staircase,  to  receive 
the  major.  “Put  your  hat  on  !”  were  his  first 
words,  and  then  followed  a  representation  of 
Madame  Lindborn :  “  My  house-keeper — my 
right  hand,”  he  said,  among  other  things. 

Madame  Lindborn,  in  a  stately  cloak  and 
new  plush  bonnet,  nodded  friendly  to  the  old 
steward.  Her  eyes  appeared  to  express  dis¬ 
tinct  assurances  of  her  favour. 

The  major  being  tired,  he  allowed  “his 
right  hand”  to  walk  alone  through  the  innu¬ 
merable  rooms  of  the  castle  ;  and,  after  din¬ 
ner,  he  seated  himself  in  the  small  parlour, 
well  known  to  us,  and  put  his  head  in  the 
same  sofa-corner  which  formerly  Albano  used 
to  occupy. 

“  Take  a  seat  by  my  side,  dear  Borgstedt,” 
said  the  major,  inviting  him  friendly.  “  I 
have  had  so  little  intercourse  with  my  rela¬ 
tions,  that  I  do  not  know  scarcely  anything 
in  regard  to  their  circumstances.  Tell  me 
something  of  them — it  will  entertain  me.  For 
instance,  where  have  the  two  ladies  taken 
their  abode  1” 

“They  have  moved  to  Engelbro,  an  estate, 
which  his  lordship,  the  late  count,  had  bought 


as  her  widow-estate,  in  case  he  should  die 
before  the  countess.  It  is  a  very  fine  manor, 
and  lies  about  nine  leagues  from  here.” 

“How  is  the  health  of  the  two  ladies  1  I 
have  heard  that  they  are  not  very  well  sine® 
the  great  calamity.” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  Sir  Major,  it  is  bad  enough 
with  them.  The  countess  is  mourning  so 
deeply,  that  she  has  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  world.  And  the  baroness,  who  had  for 
some  time  lost  her  reason,  has  given  herself 
up  to  religious  fanaticism.  They,  two  noble 
ladies,  weep  together,  and  their  feeble  health 
does  not  allow  them  to  receive  company.” 

The  major  sighed  with  sympathy. — “They 
have  not  had  much  pleasure  from  their  large 
property,”  murmured  he.  “  But  do  tell  me, 
dear  Borgstedt,  how  is  it  now  with  the  law¬ 
suit  !  The  count  had  the  architect  arrested, 
I  remember,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  they  meant 
even  to  put  his  life  in  danger.” 

“Oh,  now — he  is  still  alive  as  ever,”  re¬ 
marked  Borgstedt.  “  He  was  confined  in 
jail,  for  more  than  a  year;  but  they  could 
prove  nothing  against  him  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  shown,  and  proved  as  certain,  that 
Count  Albano  himself  had  thrown  ihe  young 
lady  over  the  balustrade,  in  a  state  of  frenzy, 
and  had  then,  either  jumped  after  her,  to 
assist  the  architect  in  rescuing  his  bride,  or 
had  stumbled  while  he  was  dancing  on  the 
wall,  in  the  dark.  It  was  not  easy  to  settle 
this  matter  ;  but  since  the  count  did  not  wish 
to  have  the  examination  continued,  and  the 
judge  found  no  sufficient  reason  to  find  the 
architect  guilty,  he  was  acquitted.  Proud  a® 
he  had  come,  he  left  the  land.  The  count 
sent  him  a  well  filled  purse,  with  travelling 
money ;  but  he  rejected  it  with  disdain.  He 
sent  word  back,  ‘  no  gold  could  remunerate 
him  for  the  fourteen  months  imprisonment, 
which  he  had  suffered  innocently.’  ” 

“Well — I  am  not  surprised  at  that.  He 
did  right,  upon  my  soul !  No  man  in  the 
world  can  make  the  architect  restitution  for 
what  he  suffered  in  bis  honour.  It  was  wrong 
of  the  count,  from  the  beginning,  to  have  the 
examination  commenced.” 

“Yes,  it  was  rash  in  the  count,  and  he  has 
afterwards  often  repented  his  hastiness ;  bu6 
the  commencement  was  made,  and  he  could 
do  nothing  more  than  declare  himself  willing 
to  drop  the  suit,  since  no  proof  could  be 
brought  up  against  the  architect.” 

“It  is  very  handsome  in  you,  Borgstedt, 
that  you  defend  your  deceased  lord  ;  how¬ 
ever,  before  a  man  attacks  another  man’s 
honour,  he  must  take  it  into  full  and  mature 
deliberation.  Was  the  count  sick  long  !”• 

“Yes,  pretty  long — in  fact,  he  has  con¬ 
stantly  been  sickly,  ever  since  the  fatal  even¬ 
ing,  the  KJth  of  November.  It  was,  however, 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  that  gave  him  the  last  blow, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life,  which — as  far  as  I 
know — gave  him  not  much  pleasure  at  last.” 

“I  mean  to  take  a  view,  some  day,  of  the 
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fatal  grotto.  The  Provost  is  said  to  be  a  very 
nice  man  ?’ 

“  0,  yes — a  very  fine,  respectable,  and 
trust-worthy  man.  Provost  Frenkman  was 
always  much  liked  in  the  count’s  family.” 

“  I  suppose  he  has  a  family  3” 

“  Only  one  daughter ;  but  there  lives  be¬ 
sides,  at  his  house,  a  relation,  an  old  Captain 
Oernroos.” 

The  major  put  yet  a  great  many  questions, 
all  of  which  old  Borgstedt  answered  with  the 
greatest  accuracy.  The  old  servant  went  to 
rest  this  evening  with  a  lighter  heart  than  he 
had  done  for  a  long  time.  He  had  to-day, 
saluted  the  fourth  possessor  of  Great-IIam- 
marby  ;  and  as  he  compared,  in  his  mind,  the 
cunning  Count  William,  the  proud,  frivolous 
Count  Hugo,  and  the  Count  William  Hugo, 
who  only  strove  for  outward  appearance, 
with  the  kind  major,  he  felt  more  comfort¬ 
able  than  ever.  Though  he  deeply  sighed  at 
the  recollection  of  the  tragic  event  which 
caused  the  extinction  of  the  count’s  family, 
yet  he  gave  himself  joyfully  up  to  the  hope  of 
a  freer  and  pleasanter  life.  The  manner  of 
the  major  had  a  friendly  condescension ;  one 
felt  in  his  company,  that  one  man  stood  op¬ 
posite  another. 

On  the  following  forenoon,  Provost  Frenk¬ 
man  paid  his  respects  at  the  castle. 

In  the  small  parlour,  where  the  provost — 
who,  in  parenthesis,  had  remained  just  the 
same,  and  had  only  grown  a  little  fleshier — 
was  wont  to  salute  politely  the  countess  and 
baroness,  there  on  the  same  carpet,  before 
the  divan,  on  which  the  delicate  feet  of  the 
ladies  had  rested,  now  stood  the  large,  black 
cushions,  which  constituted  the  lower  part  of 
Madame  Lindborn’s  body.  Lisa,  who  had 
nothing  more  urgent  to  do,  than  to  make  her¬ 
self  acquainted  with  her  domestic  duties,  was 
just  engaged  in  examining  one  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  sofa-cushions,  in  which  the  moths  had 
taken  delight.  “  Fy,  a  shame,”  exclaimed 
she,  “  not  to  look  better  after  these  fine 
things.” 

Here  she  was  interrupted  in  her  soliloquy 
by  the  the  provost,  who  said  to  her  in  a  polite 
tone  :  “  Your  most  obedient  servant.  Am  I 
so  fortunate  to  have  the  honour  to  see  Lady 
Lindborn  1” 

The  provost  who  was  courteous  from  cus¬ 
tom,  aud  besides  had  acquainted  himself  with 
the  widely  extended  sphere  of  Madame  Lind¬ 
born,  found  it  advisable,  to  address  her  in  this 
manner,  which  must  convince  her  of  the  re¬ 
spect  which  the  provost  entertained  for  his 
new  patroness. 

Madame  Lindborn  found  the  tone  of  voice 
of  the  provost  very  agreeable,  and  the  choice 
of  his  words  highly  pleasing. 

_  “  Lady  Lindborn — hem — why  not  1  This 
gives  the  people,  if  possible,  still  more  respect, 
and  is  more  suitable  to  the  new  position,  than 
the  former  Madame.” 

“  Yes,  my  name  is  Linborn,”  answered 


Lisa  with  a  friendly  dignity.  “  Our  provost, 
1  believe  1” 

Let  no  one  blame  the  good  Lisa  for  the 
“ou,r.”  She  was  so  much  accustomed  to  speak 
in  the  plural,  that  another  number  did  not  at 
all  occur  to  her. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Major  came  in, 
and  all  seemed  to  wish  to  be  on  a  friendly  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  provost.  The  unfinished  church, 
of  course,  formed  the  first  topic  of  their  con¬ 
versation. 

“  To-morrow  I  shall  come  to  the  parsonage, 
and  then  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  building,” 
said  the  Major.  “  Pity,  that  we  can  not  re¬ 
tain  the  same  architect ;  I  take  great  interest 
in  the  man.  Is  it  not  possible  to  make  him 
consent  to  complete  the  work  he  began  1” 

The  provost  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  He 
is  not  likely  to  do  it,”  he  then  answered. 
“  He  has  been  involved  here  in  Sweden  in 
some  very  unpleasant  circumstances,  as  you. 
Sir  Major,  no  doubt  are  aware  of,  which  must 
naturally  make,  for  a  man  with  his  pride,  his 
stay  in  this  country  very  unpleasant.  I  am 
convinced  he  would  refuse  the  offer  ;  and  be¬ 
sides  he  is  at  present  very  advantageously 
employed  in  Copenhagen.” 

“  You  correspond  then  with  him,  Mr.  Pro¬ 
vost  V  asked  the  Major. 

“  Not  exactly  that ;  some  business  which 
we  had  to  regulate  together,  required  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  some  letters,  and  his  last  informs 
me,  that  he  was  then  in  full  employment.” 

“  We  must  then  look  round  for  another  ar¬ 
chitect,”  remarked  the  major,  and  with  this 
the  whole  matter  was  settled. 

While  the  gentlemen  at  the  castle  speak 
politics,  and  relish  the  dinner  prepared  by 
Madame  Lisa,  we  will  pay  a  visit  at  the  par¬ 
sonage. 

Alf  hild,  who  we  saw  the  last  time,  pale,  sick, 
suffering,  and  almost  in  the  arms  of  death,  had 
recovered  her  strength  and  the  rosy  colour  of 
health  on  her  cheeks.  This  life  which  awoke 
again  the  very  moment  that  it  seemed  to  die 
for  ever,  and  in  general  the  whole  reformation 
of  her  person,  had  its  cause  in  Seiler’s  ac¬ 
quittal.  The  day  on  which  Seiler’s  fate, 
through  his  acquittal,  had  taken  this  favoura¬ 
ble  turn,  had  also  brought  about  the  total 
change  of  Alfhild.  From  this  moment  ceased 
the  consuming  heat  in  her  breast,  the  sharp 
stitches  no  longer  troubled  her,  the  snow  co¬ 
lour  on  her  cheeks  gave  way  to  the  hue  of 
health,  and  around  her  lips,  which  almost  for 
two  years  had  opened  to  no  smile,  a  slight 
sign  of  cheerfulness  again  showed  itself ;  they 
were  the  passing  sun-beams  of  a  young  spring- 
day. 

“  God’s  wonder  !”  often  exclaimed  uncle 
Sebastian  with  folded  hands,  when  Alfhlid 
now  again  sometimes  plucked,  jestingly  at  his 
beard,  or  looked  into  his  eyes  with  animat¬ 
ed  glance. 

“  You  are  right,  dear  uncle  ;  God’s  won¬ 
ders  are  great  1”  answered  she,  as  on  the 
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afternoon  that  the  provost  paid  his  respects  at 
the  castle,  they  sat  cozily  together,  and  con¬ 
versed  with  each  other.  “  The  kind  Father 
there  above  has  given  me  new  life,  a  new 
soul,  and  I  believe  even  a  new  body ;  but  I  am 
now  also  convinced,  that  Seiler  will  become 
a  calm,  rational  and  true  man.  You  cannot 
imagine,  what  excellent  qualities  he  possesses ; 
what  pure  and  warm  feelings  he  cherishes  in 
his  heart,  if  one  is  only  able  to  subdue  the 
impetuosity  and  fire  of  his  temperament,  and 
the  restlessness  in  his  soul.  But  that  shall  be 
my  care.  I  will  immediately  study  his  cha¬ 
racter  till  I  know  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will 
see — or  at  least  you  will  hear  it  said,  dear 
uncle — that  your  Alfhild  is  an  excellent 
housewife.”, 

“Child,  child — you  will  then  venture  the 
bold  game,  you  will  go  with  this  bold  adven¬ 
turer  from  your  father,  your  home,  and  your 
uncle,  into  a  foreign  land  where  you  will  have 
no  one  to  understand  you  1” 

“  Where  no  one  understands  me,  yon  say, 
dear  uncle  1  Do  you  believe  that  Seiler  who 
so  fervently  loves  me,  could  ever  cease  to  un¬ 
derstand  me  I  No,  never.  I  feel  it  as  certain 
in  my  soul,  that  in  order  to  become  one  of  the 
best  of  men,  he  only  wants  a  being  who 
loves  him  with  her  whole  heart,  and  that  is 
capable  of  returning  his  affection  as  warmly 
as  he  demands  and  deserves.  No  one  can 
understand  him  so  as  I  do^  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  he  will  not  able  to  do  without  me.” 

“But  we,  your  father  and  myself,  do  you 
think,  child,  that  we  can  do  without  you  V’ 
said  uncle  Sebastian  in  a  reproachful  tone. 

“  Must  not  the  wife  follow  her  husband  V ’ 
whispered  Alfhild  intercedingly,  while  she 
hid  her  face  on  her  uncle’s  breast. 

“  To  be  forsaken  by  him  afterwards,”  ob¬ 
jected  the  old  man  in  a  sharper  tone  than  he 
was  wont  to  use  generally  towards  Alfhild. 

“  That  you  do  not  believe,  uncle  Sebas¬ 
tian,”  answered  Alfhild,  with  a  certain  feel¬ 
ing  of  self-respect.  “  I  am  convinced  you  do 
not  believe  that. — Do  not  judge  of  Seiler  too 
harshly.  He  has  failed,  and  failed  much  ; 
but  his  temperament  and  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  circumstances  in  the  world,  had  con¬ 
spired  againsthisbetter  feeling, and  youknow, 
indeed,”  she  added  with  a  bashful  countenance 
and  soft  voice — “  he  neverloved  Maria.” 

“  1  perceive  that  his  eloquent  tongue  has 
gained  power  over  you.  You  spoke  very  dif¬ 
ferently  when  you  at  first  heard  of  his  being 
married.” 

Alfhild  blushed.  “  Dear  uncle,”  said  she, 
in  a  hardly  audible  voice;  “do  not  think, 
that  my  feelings  on  this  point  are  not  less  bit¬ 
ter  now  ;  but  I  did  not  know  then  that  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  being  separated  from  her,  still 
less,  that  his  fidelity  could  bear  such  a  trial 
as  he  has  gone  through ;  nor  had  I  read  the 
ominous  story,  which  has  bound  me  to  him 
as  by  a  spell.  But  this  enchantment  lies,  I 
suppose,  only  in  love.  I  do  love  him — I  will 


share  with  him  joy  and  sorrow — I  will  die 
with  him !” 

Old  Sebastian  shook  his  head.  Such  ideas, 
though  they  are  natural  enough  to  a  young 
mind,  which  lies  open  to  all  impressions; — 
such  ideas  uncle  Sebastian  could  not  com¬ 
prehend.  “  Alfhild,  child  said  he,  with  an 
almost  trembling  voice — “the  evening  when 
Seiler  came  here  to  take  leave  of  you,  has  en¬ 
tirely  changed  you.  It  is  true,  you  always 
had  a  feeling  heart  and  warm  sensibility ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  you  speak  in  this 
manner.  You  have  trusted  to  the  words  of 
your  old  friend,  and  never  quarrelled  with  him, 
as  if  he  did  not  wish  for  your  best.” 

Alfhild  clasped  her  arms  round  the  neck  ci 
the  old  man.  “Pardon  me,  uncle,  if  I  de¬ 
fended  him  with  too  much  warmth,”  she  en¬ 
treated  warmly.  “  And  if  you  will  not  say 
any  more  that  he  might  forsake  me,  I  will 
patiently  listen  to  all  the  rest.  But  it  pierces 
my  heart,  uncle  Sebastian,  if  you  think  ill 
of  him  I  love.” 

“  Well — well,  my  dove  ;  if  he  is  better  than 
his  actions,  I  have  certainly  no  objection  to 
make  ;  but  see,  my  child,  it  is  these  by  which 
I  have  judged  men  all  my  life,  and  they  are 
in  general  the  best  standard  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  character  of  a  man.” 

“  That  is  true  ;  but,  dear  uncle  Sebastian, 
there  are  also  circumstances — you  know  that 
best  since  you  have  lived  in  the  world  so 
long — which  look  gloomier  than  they  are  ; 
and  if  we  could  look  into  the  inner  of  man 
and  discover  all  the  causes,  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  their  actions,  we  would  judge  of 
them  less  severely.” 

Uncle  Sebastian  smiled.  “  You  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  plead  well,  my  dove  ;  still  I  will  not  say 
that  you  are  entirely  in  the  wrong.  There 
can  exist  such  circumstances,  though  he  whose 
actions  appear  ambiguous,  is  generally  held  by 
public  opinion  to  be  a  man  of  ambiguous 
character.” 

Alfhild  sighed,  and  a  few  tears  which  tire 
grief  forced  from  her,  because  she  was  not 
able  to  convince  uncle  Sebastian,  fell  upon 
his  hand.  “  You  are  very  harsh  towards 
me,”  said  she  in  a  reproachful  tone  ;  “  you 
will  never  allow  me  to  be  in  the  right.” 

“  God  grant  that  you  are  right,  child.  You 
can  wish  it  no  more  so  than  I  do,”  replied 
Oernroos,  whilst  he  friendly  wiped  the  tears 
of  his  darling.  “  But  you  must  also  under¬ 
stand,  that  your  old  friend  has  a  feeling  of 
bitterness,  perhaps  of  envy,  when  he  sees  how 
joyfully  and  willingly  you  give  up  the  old,  dear 
bonds,  to  enter  into  new  ones,  whose  strength, 
at  least,  you  can  not  have  tried  as  mueh  as 
the  former.” 

“  O,  indeed,  you  are  right;  it  is  heart-rend¬ 
ing  !”  exclaimed  Alfhild,  before  whose  soul 
suddenly  came  all  the  pains  and  struggles 
which  the  future  must  bring  her,  compared 
to  her  present  calm  condition.  “  But  my 
given  promise  !  Ah,  dear  uncle,  I  must  fol- 
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low  him  though  my  and  your  heart  should 
bleed  to  death  through  it.  But  it  is  yet  some 
time  till  then ;  who  knows  what  God  may 
let  come  to  pass  before  I  put  on  the  bridal 
wreath.” 

“  Very  true,  my  child  !  But  we  will  not 
embitter  the  present  by  thoughts  on  the  fu¬ 
ture.  When  you  are  married,  uncle  Sebas¬ 
tian,  perhaps,  sleeps  already  under  the  turf.” 

“  Or  perhaps,  .  .  .”  Alfhild  was  here  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  so  called  “new  Holsteiner,” 
which  came  running  into  the  court.  A  few 
moments  after  Provost  Frenkman  alighted, 
and  came  into  the  parlour,  friendly  nodding 
to  Alfhild  and  Sebastian. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  lord  of 
the  castle  1”  asked  Oernroos,  as  he  judged 
from  Frenkman’s  contented  looks,  that  all 
was  well. 

“  He  seems  to  me  to  be  a  gentleman  in 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  though  he 
has  not  a  spark  of  the  deceased  count’s  re¬ 
finement  in  manners  and  appearance,”  an¬ 
swered  the  provost. 

“  Did  you  speak  about  the  church  V ’  asked 
the  captain,  who  took  great  interest  in  its  be¬ 
ing  completed. 

“  Yes,  certainly  we  did.  The  Major  sends 
for  a  new  architect  with  next  mail ;  and  we 
can  hope,  with  God’s  help,  to  consecrate  our 
new  church  next  autumn. 


[CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CONSULTATION. 

“Here,  Lisa,”  said  the  major  one  day  to 
the  confidential  mistress  of  his  house — “  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is,  but  time  hangs  often 
heavier  on  me  in  this  large  empty  castle, 
than  formerly  in  my  small  attic  chamber. 
And  yet  I  read  here  my  newspapers,  drink  my 
bottle  of  good  wine,  converse  with  the  provost, 
and  drive  daily  in  my  commodious  carriage, 
to  the  building-place,  to  delight  myself  with 
seeing  the  progress  of  the  church — and  yet 
the  day  often  appears  to  me  longer  than  in 
former  times,  when  I,  instead  of  all  this, 
marked  with  a  piece  of  chalk  the  plan  of  the 
battle,  on  the  table,  and  explained  it  to  you. 
And  you,  Madame  Lisa,  have  now  less  time 
to  listen  to  me,  than  formerly.  You  are  too 
much  overladen  with  business,  to  have  a 
quiet  moment.” 

“  Oh — one  cannot  say  that,”  answered  Lisa. 
“  But  I  will  explain  to  Sir  Major  how  that 
happens.  When  we  yet  lived  five  flights  of 
stairs  high,  in  the  attic,  our  chamber  was  so 
small,  that  two  men  were  sufficient  to  fill  it, 
and  feel  comfortable  in  it.  But  it  is  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different,  Sir  Major,  when  one 
is  the  lord  of  a  large  castle,  and  has  a  count¬ 
less  number  of  empty  rooms.  To  feel  com¬ 
fortable  in  them,  requires  people.  When  I 


am  absent.  Sir  Major  sits  alone,  or  has,  at 
most,  old  Borgstedt,  and  now  and  then  pro¬ 
vost,  to  converse  with  ;  but  that  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  It  would  be  by  far  better - ” 

“  What  would  be  better,  Lisa  V’ 

“  It  would  be  better  if — Sir  Major  would 
get  married.  What  are  fifty  years.  Why, 
good  heavens !  a  man  is  then  in  the  prime  of 
his  years.  And  if  we  had  a  young  wife  in 
the  house,  we  should  have  here  an  entirely 
different  life  !” 

“  Perhaps  only  too  much,  Madame  Lisa. 
You  and  myself,  you  would  see,  were  then 
nothing  but  ciphers  in  the  house.  God  pre¬ 
serve  us  from  such  folly.  A  man  in  the 
prime  of  his  years,  you  say  I  A  fine  man — 
with  a  lame  leg — who  walks  with  a  crutch- 
cane.  Indeed,  these  are  things  that  can  charm 
a  young  woman.  No,  Madame  Lisa  ;  this 
time  your  kindness  ha3  made  you  lose  sight 
of  prudence.” 

“  I  did  not  say  that  she  should  be  a  young 
chicken ;  we  always  call  a  wife  that  is  just 
married,  a  young  wife,  though  she  is  no  long¬ 
er  young  in  years,”  said  Lisa,  somewhat  vex¬ 
ed  at  the  major’s  contradicting  her.  “  In 
short.  Sir  Major  would,  if  married,  have  by 
far  more  joy  of  life  and  his  riches.” 

“  But  you,  Lisa,  would  you  also  have  more 
joy,  if  you  came  under  the  commands  of  a 
wife,  whom  you  had  to  obey  V ’ 

“  O  yes,  if  she  made  Sir  Major  happy,  I 
should  become  used  to  it,”  answered  Lisa,  in 
a  tone  of  submission,  which  indicated  that  it 
would  be  a  sacrifice  at  all  events.” 

“  But  I  would  not  be  able  to  bear  that  my 
wife  should  command  you.  No,  Lisa,  your 
proposition  is  not  good  at  all,  and  must  be 
wholly  rejected.” 

Lisa  appeared  to  be  somewhat  offended — 
“  I  had  already  made  a  plan  how  to  arrange 
the  choice,”  observed  she,  half  loud. 

“Well,  and  how  then,  Lisa  1  You  can  tell 
me  that  at  all  events — though  it  be  only  in 
jest.” 

“  Well,  I  thought  of  this  plan.  Sir  Major 
has  made  his  visits  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
has  been  invited  by  all  the  world,  without 
having  yet  reciprocated  the  favours,.  It  is 
now  our  turn.  We  give  a  dinner  to  all  our 
neighbours,  and  according  to  the  information 
I  have  obtained,  there  is  among  them  a  host 
of  elderly  and  young  unmarried  ladies.  When 
they  are  all  seated  at  the  table,  we  hold  a  re¬ 
view,  and  select  the  one  that  pleases  us  best. 
The  rest  would  come  in  time  of  itself.” 

“  As  regards  the  dinner,  Madame  Lisa, 

I  see  no  objection.  I  have  never  given  a  large 
dinner  ;  but  I  believe  it  must  be  entertaining 
enough,  though  I  always  dislike  long  dinners 
at  other  people’s.  And,  as  regards  the  ladies, 
we  may,  at  all  events,  look  at  them — that  will 
do  no  harm.” 

Lisa’s  eyes  sparkled.  Her  soul  was  too 
noble,  as  to  think  with  envy  of  her  who 
might,  perhaps,  pay  her  with  ingratitude  foi 
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her  warm  efforts  for  the  happiness  of  the  ma¬ 
jor.  Lisa  always  put  her  own  self  in  the  back 
ground  ;  and  as  the  happiness  of  the  major 
was  in  question,  she  gave  no  bearing  to  her 
self-interest  which  whispered  to  her,  that  her 
authority  could  only  suffer  through  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  major. 

The  great  dinner  was  appointed  for  the  17th 
of  May,  and  a  week  before,  cards  of  invitation 
flew  in  all  quarters  and  directions  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  object  of  this  great  feast 
was  to  remain  a  secret.  Madame  Lisa  had, 
however,  communicated  it,  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  to  Borgstedt,  who  found  the  affair  so 
peculiar,  that  he  told  it,  the  very  same  eve¬ 
ning,  to  his  friend  Oernroos,  who,  according 
to  his  old  custom,  informed  Alfhild  of  it. 
(The  matter  would  not  have  gone  round  far¬ 
ther,  if  accident  had  not  willed  that  the  little 
Anna  was  in  the  adjoining  room,  while  it 
was  told,  and  heard  it  likewise.  She  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  service  at  the  count’s 
after  the  great  catastrophe,  and  found  a  new 
place  at  the  parsonage.)  She  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  keep  such  a  secret,  which  Captain  Oern¬ 
roos  had  given  a  comical  air,  by  his  way  of 
relating  it.  When  she  went  to  church,  on 
the  Sunday  following,  she  told  her  news  to 
three  or  four  servant-girls,  and  the  rumor  ran 
like  a  wild-fire,  from  place  to  place,  that  the 
old  major  would  hold,  on  the  17th  of  May,  a 
great  bridal  review,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  unmarried  lady  who  would  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  major,  was  to  be  the  mother 
of  a  ne  w  race  of  lords  of  the  majorat  at  Great 
Hammarby. 

What  talking  and  whispering,  what  stir  and 
motion,  in  all  places  where  one  of  those  inte¬ 
resting  invitation-cards  was  sent !  All  the 
young  ladies  over  twenty-five  years  of  age 
read  from  the  card,  instead  of  the  simple  in¬ 
vitation  to  dinner,  the  by  far  pleasanter  invi¬ 
tation  to  exchange  their  present  title  for  the 
by  far  more  interesting  one  of  “gracious  la¬ 
dy  and  all  mothers  whose  daughters  were 
no  older  than  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen, 
an  age  in  which  the  advantages  of  such  an 
election-day  are  generally  not  sufficiently  ap¬ 
preciated,  spared  no  pains  to  make  to  them 
the  meaning  of  it  clear  and  evident.  It  was 
already  known  that  Madame  Lisa  was  a 
highly  important  person,  and  that  her  voice 
in  this  matter  would,  perhaps,  be  of  greater 
weight,  than  even  that  of  the  major,  and 
therefore  all  the  young  ladies  received,  both 
before  and  during  the  visit,  particular  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  behave  toward  Madame  Lind- 
born. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  while  Lisa 
was  most  busily  engaged  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  servants  were  occupied  spreading  the  ta¬ 
ble  in  the  large  dining  hall — while  Borgstedt 
superintended  with  a  skilful  eye,  the  arrang¬ 
ing  of  the  wine  bottles,  and  the  major  lay, 
with  all  composure,  in  the  window  smoking 
his  pipe,  a  carriage  drove  into  the  court-yard. 


and  stopped  at  the  castle  door,  from  which  a 
young  military  sprang. 

“  Ah,  my  soul !”  said  the  major  with  a  god- 
natured  smile — was  not  that  Linus,  my 
nephew  1  Well — he  will  make  a  long  face 
when  he  hears  what  is  going  on  here.” 

Soon  after  steps  were  heard  in  the  entry, 
and  Lieutenant  H.  stood  with  a  somewhat 
doubtful  face  and  bearing,  before  the  master 
of  the  house. 

“  Pardon,  dear  uncle,  that  I  came  to  visit 
you  here  for  some  time  ;  and  I  will  confess 
at  once,  that  my  visit  here  will  not  be  short. 
The  matter  is  this  :  after  the  rumour  of  the 
impending  marriage  of  my  uncle  was  spread 
tnrough  the  whole  city,  my  bears  have  been 
attacked  by  a  cruel,  rapacious  desire,  and  as 
one  must  never  neglect  any  duties  due  to  one’s 
self,  I  have  taken,  in  order  not  to  be  devour¬ 
ed,  a  long  furlough,  which  I  mean  to  spend, 
with  permission  of  my  uncle,  at  Castle  Ham¬ 
marby,  where  there  will  be  no  want  of  room 
for  the  nephew  of  the  Lord  of  the  Majorat .” 

In  the  tone  of  the  lieutenant  there  lay  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  bitter  defiance,  and  a  kind  of  despair¬ 
ing  impudence,  at  which  the  major  was  too 
good-natured  to  be  vexed.  He  said  in  a 
friendly  tone,  “You  are  welcome,  Linus; 
but  put  yourself  first  on  a  better  footing  with 
Madame  Lisa — Lady  Lindborn  as  she  is  call¬ 
ed  here  at  the  castle — than  you  have  done 
heretofore,  or  your  stay  here  might  be  very 
unpleasant,  and  last  a  shorter  time  than  it 
seems  to  be  your  intention.” 

“  Ah,  dearest  uncle,”  exclaimed  the  frivo¬ 
lous  lieutenant,  who  felt  himself  transferred 
from  hell  into  heaven,  while  he  powerfully 
shook  the  hand  of  the  major;  “  your  kind¬ 
ness  is  equal  only  to  the  greatness  of  my  grati¬ 
tude,  and  since  you  are  so  kind  yourself,  to 
give  me  a  hint  in  regard  to  the  right  way,  I 
will  prove,  that  I  am  the  most  docile  young 
man  that  ever  appeared  as  a  hopeless  preten¬ 
der  to  a  beautiful  Majorat.  Where,  dear  un¬ 
cle,  do  you  order  me  to  establish  myself  V’ 

“  Establish  yourself  wherever  you  please, 
except  not  in  my  room  and  in  the  dining-hall, 
where  they  are  just  busy  with  spreading  the 
table.  I  give  to-day  a  dinner  to  my  neigh¬ 
bours.” 

“  That  is  only  what  I  know  already,”  an¬ 
swered  the  lieutenant,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 
“The  whole  country  speaks  of  your  bridal 
review,  and  in  fact,  I  drove  day  and  night  only 
to  be  present  at  such  an  extraordinay  affair.” 

“What  bridal  review  are  you  talking  of, 
Linus  1”  The  major  was  silent  with  aston¬ 
ishment,  when  this  light  flashed  upon  him. 
The  deepest  secret  which  had  been  spoken  of 
between  him  and  Lisa,  only  within  the  secret 
walls  of  his  chamber,  was  betrayed — nay,  had 
perhaps  formed  the  universal  subject  of  ridi¬ 
cule  in  the  correspondence  of  his  neighbours 
with  the  capital.  The  major  blushed,  and 
stroked  his  moustache,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
pluck  it  out,  and  the  more  he  thought  on  the 
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ridiculousness  of  the  whole  undertaking,  the 
more  vexed  he  grew,  since  he  must  believe 
to  be  at  present  exposed  to  the  mockery  and 
laughter  of  his  acquaintances. 

Linus  observed  with  the  greatest  triumph 
what  was  going  on  in  his  uncle,  and  deter¬ 
mined  boldly  to  turn  the  circumstances  to  his 
advantage. 

“My  dear  uncle,”  said  he,  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  “we  will  not  speak 
any  more  of  the  matter ;  for,  upon  my  honour, 
you  would  certainly,  and  though  you  were  per¬ 
sonified  patience,  get  angry  at  the  barefaced¬ 
ness  of  people.  They  cannot  stop  at  all  their 
tongues  in  regard  to  the  ridiculous  manner  in 
which  you  seek  a  wife.  But  you  ought  to 
have  kept  the  matter  more  secret.  However, 
excuse  me,  dear  uncle.  I  am  as  hungry  as  a 
wolf ;  I  will  pay  my  respects  to  Lady  Lind- 
born.” 

The  major  remained  standing  at  the  win¬ 
dow  and  rubbed  his  forehead,  without  being 
able  to  comprehend  how  the  matter  could 
have  got  abroad,  and  parti culary  who  could 
have  given  it  this  ridiculous  air.  He  was 
then,  thought  an  old  fool,  who  had  not  the 
courage  to  take  a  single  step  without  first  con¬ 
sulting  his  house-keeper. — ■“  Stupid,  cursed 
stupid,  was  the  whole  business  !”  thought  the 
major ;  “  but  I  will  spoil  them  the  pleasure  in 
the  election  day,  they  will  then  deem  the  mat¬ 
ter  a  mere  rumour,  and  gradually  forget  it.” 

While  the  major  made  these  reflections, 
Linus  hastened  to  that  part  of  the  castle  where 
kitchen  and  store-room  where.  He  opened 
with  bold  hand  the  door  leading  to  Lisa’s 
empire,  and  saw  her,  with  her  back  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  door,  and  her  cap  on  one  ear,  being 
very  busy  keeping,  with  all  might  and  main, 
the  long  stick  of  the  churnel  in  motion. 

“Your  most  obedient  servant,  my  good 
lady  Lindborn.  Excuse  the  boldness  with 
which  I  come  into  your  kitchen,  entirely  un¬ 
expected  ;  but,  as  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon 
for  my  neglect  at  our  last  meeting,  when  vex¬ 
ed  through  many  annoying  things,  I  did  not 
know  where  my  head  was.  I  did  not  wish 
to  defer  it  till  dinner,  but  flew,  after  I  had 
saluted  my  uncle  with  a  few  words,  to  the 
hostess  of  the  house,  to  entreat  her  most 
friendly,  to  show  me  a  room  in  my  new 
home.” 

“What — new  home  I  Was  there  ever 
heard  any  thing  like  it !”  Lisa’s  eyes  spark¬ 
led  like  the  fire  on  the  hearth.  “  The  Sir 
Lieutenant,  indeed,  comes,  as  he  says  him¬ 
self,  quite  unexpected.  You  cannot  possibly 
have  so  bad  a  memory,  as  not  to  recollect 
that  1” 

“  Best  Lady  Lindborn,”  quickly  interrupt¬ 
ed  her  Linus,  “  you  can,  indeed,  be  convinc¬ 
ed  that  I  should  never  have  taken  this  liber¬ 
ty,  if  my  uncle  had  not  told  me,  just  now, 
‘  You  are  welcome,  Linus,  and  may  stay  at 
Hammarby  as  long  as  you  please  ;  that  is,  if 
the  hostess,  my  faithful  Lady  Lindborn,  is 


well  disposed  toward  you.’  We  will  see, 
said  I,  whether,  as  regards  the  forgetting  of 
all  petty  anger,  she  does  not  resemble  her  il¬ 
lustrious  predecessors  at  castle  Hammarby. 
I  run  down  immediately  to  try  it. — And  now 
I  stand  here,  humility  itself,  and  ask  for  a 
word,  for  a  slight  sign  of  the  old  sins  being 
forgiven.” 

“  And  do  you  think  I  have  nothing  more 
to  do  to-day  !”  answered  Lisa,  evidently  soft¬ 
ened,  as  well  by  the  submissiveness  of  the 
lieutenant,  as  by  the  handsome  conduct  of 
the  major,  which  Linus  knew  how  to  put  in 
the  best  light.  “But  so  much  is  certain,” 
added  she,  with  a  mixture  of  pretension  and 
pride ;  “  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the 
world  to  have  learned  that  servants  must  not 
oppose  the  will  of  their  master.  And  if  the 
major  has  bid  you  welcome,  then — I  have  no 
objection.” 

“  After  so  much  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Lady  Lin'dborn,”  fell  in  Linus,  “  I  venture  to 
hope  that  the  complete  contract  of  peace  will 
be  signed  and  sealed  with  a  small  break¬ 
fast.” 

“  If  Sir  Lieutenant  will  go  into  the  small 
parlour,  I  will  presently  send  him  some¬ 
thing.” 

“  No,  by  no  means,  my  best  Lady  Lind¬ 
born.  I  am  too  much  convinced  that  you 
have  too  much  to  do  on  a  day  like  this,  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  so  insignificant  a 
person  as  myself.  Allow  me  that  I  cut  off 
some  bread  myself ;  for  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
take  the  least  pains  about  me.” 

The  Lieutenant  now  rose  ten  per  cent,  in 
Madame  Lisa’s  favour;  she,  therefore,  put 
some  plates  upon  a  waiter,  and  went  herself 
into  the  store-room,  to  get  the  best  delica¬ 
cies.  When  she  came  back  into  the  kitch¬ 
en,  Linus,  who  had  put  on  a  white  apron, 
stood  at  the  churnel,  and  churned  with  all 
might  and  main. 

“  But,  good  heavens,  Sir  Lieutenant,  what 
are  you  doing  there  V’  cried  Lisa,  laughing. 
“  That  is,  indeed,  pretty  work  for  an  officer  ! 
Here,  take  your  breakfast,  and  eat  it  where 
you  can  find  room.” 

“  Ah  !  Lady  Lindborn,  we  shall  become 
friends,”  cried  Linus,  in  a  prophetic  tone, 
and  disappeared  with  the  result  of  his  first 
trial. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The  guests  were  assembled  and  seated  at 
the  richly  laden  and  beautifully  ornamented 
table.  Silk  dresses  rustled,  flowers,  pearls  and 
feathers  decked  the  hair  of  the  ladies,  each 
after  her  age  and  taste,  and  all  were  strutting 
with  jewels  and  heavy  goods.  But  at  the  one 
side  of  the  table  sat  a  young  maiden  in  a  sim- 
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pie  white  dress,  who  wore  in  her  locks  no¬ 
thing  but  a  natural  lily.  The  proud,  rose-deck¬ 
ed  young  noble  ladies,  regarded  her  with  envy, 
for  the  Lieutenant  v.  H.,  most  assuredly  the 
the  handsomest  young  man  of  the  company, 
and  the  most  attentive  vice-host,  had  his  eyes 
continually  fixed  upon  her.  As  she  drew  her 
small  rose-coloured  lace-shawl  closer  round 
her  on  account  of  the  draught  of  air,  he  even 
sprang  up  and  took,  without  mistaking,  her 
warm  shawl,  and  handed  it  to  her  with  a  po¬ 
lite  bow. 

“  He  certainly  does  not  know  who  she  is,” 
whispered  a  young  lady  to  another. 

And  so  it  was.  Lieutenant  Linus  did  not 
learn  who  this  charming  girl  was,  till  a  lady 
near  him  nodded  to  the  object  of  his  attention, 
with  the  words:  “  How  is  your  health  now, 
my  dear  Miss  Frenkman  1  A  rose  in  your 
hair  would  have  become  you  better  than  a 
lily.” 

Alfhild  blushed.  But  without  waiting  for 
her  answer,  the  lady  turned  to  one  of  her 
neighbours,  to  discuss  with  her  the  head-dress 
of  a  young  lady  sitting  opposite  to  her. 

“  The  daughter  of  the  provost  1  An  excel¬ 
lent  pastime  during  my  stay  in  the  country,” 
thought  Linus,  and  directed  his  attentions  to 
the  beautiful  girl  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the 
rest  of  the  ladies. 

The  mothers,  however,  had  their  eyes  con¬ 
stantly  fixed  upon  the  major,  who,  seated  be¬ 
tween  a  lady-general,  round  as  a  ball,  and  a 
dressed-up  baron’s  widow,  sighed  under  the 
heavy  load  of  fulfilling  his  duties  as  host,  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  His  two  fair  neigh¬ 
bours  laid  constant  claim  upon  his  attention, 
insomuch  that  with  his  best  will  he  was  not 
able  to  see  any  other  of  the  young  ladies,  but 
those  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  flashy  lady- 
general  and  the  lean  baron’s  widow,  and  what 
they  showed  to  him  had  so  little  attraction, 
that  he  thanked  heaven  when  the  table  was 
removed. 

The  rest  of  the  day  went  off  rather  tedious 
and  heavy  ;  all  attempts  of  the  mothers  to 
draw  the  major  into  a  conversation  with  their 
daughters,  failed  completely.  The  major 
smoked  his  pipe  in  company  with  the  gentle¬ 
men,  and  left  to  his  nephew  to  represent  him 
with  the  ladies.  The  lieutenant,  a  selfish  soul, 
however,  did  only  what  pleased  him;  he  had 
eyes  only  for  Alfhild.  All  the  other  ladies, 
without  exception,  appeared  to  him  either  too 
’  old,  or  too  ugly,  or  too  uninteresting,  to  fasci¬ 
nate  a  young  gentleman  from  the  capital. 

Also,  the  last  attempt  failed.  In  a  room  ad¬ 
joining  the  dining-hall,  stood  Madame  Lisa, 
and  served  coffee.  One  lady  after  the  other 
repaired  to  this  room,  and  all  could  not  ad¬ 
mire  enough  the  good  coffee  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  arrangement  of  the  dinner.  They  patted 
Madame  Lisa’s  shoulders  in  the  most  conde¬ 
scending  manner  ;  but  Lisa  having  received, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  a  hint  from 
the  major  that  their  plan  was  betrayed,  she, 


too,  was  out  of  humour,  and  saw  in  the  polite 
attentions  nothing  but  what  they  actually 
were,  endeavours  to  gain  her  favour.  But  they 
did  not  succeed.  Madame  Lisa  had  never,  in 
her  life,  been  in  so  bad  a  humour  as  just  to¬ 
day,  and  no  one  could  boast  of  a  friendly 
word,  except  Alfhild,  who  assisted  her  in 
pouring  out  coffee,  as  she  alone  could  not  fill 
the  cups  as  fast  as  the  guests  emptied  them. 

With  a  feeling  of  discomfort  and  dissatis¬ 
faction,  in  consequence  of  the  disappointed 
expectation,  the  elegant  ladies  put  themselves 
again  in  their  coaches,  and  the  major’s  dry, 
“  I  thank  you,”  upon  their  sugar-sweet  invita¬ 
tions,  was  so  repulsive,  that  it  was  the  gene¬ 
ral  belief  the  story  about  the  election-day  had 
only  been  a  joke,  which  some  malicious  wag 
had  set  on  foot.  This  circumstance  easily 
explains  that  every  family  who  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  dinner,  took  particular  pains  to 
suppress  these  rumours,  and  there  was,  be¬ 
fore  long,  no  affair  which  one  had  so  much 
to  avoid  speaking  about  as  the  so-called  elec¬ 
tion  day. 

He  who  gained  most  from  the  unhappy  re¬ 
sult  of  the  brides-show  was  the  lieutenant. 
“My  best  uncle,”  he  began,  the  following 
morning  at  breakfast,  “do  tell  me,  above  all 
things,  which  of  the  ladies  with  whom  I  had 
yesterday  the  fortune  of  becoming  acquainted, 
will  be  my  new  aunt  1  Lady  T —  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  has  also  a  good  figure,  but  she 
squints  dreadfully,  and  her  sister,  the  widow 
in  mourning,  looked  so  languishing,  that  I, 
myself,  came  near  pining  away  whenever  I 
came  near  the  magic  circle  controuled  by  her 
charms. — And  Lady  B — ,  and  Lady  O — ,  and 
Lady  R — ,  and  so  on,  one  and  all.” 

“  For  heaven’s  sake  be  still !  You’ll  burst 
my  ears  with  your  nonsensical  talk  !”  said  the 
major,  in  a  tone  unusually  severe  and  forbid¬ 
ding.  “  Whoever  wishes  to  stay  in  this  house, 
must  not  mention  a  syllable  of  the  foolish  af¬ 
fair  which  one  could  read  in  the  faces  of  all 
mothers  who  had  a  daughter  to  marry.” 

The  lieutenant  felt  satisfied.  He  carved, 
with  much  agility  the  wing  of  a  turkey. 
“  Allow  me,  dear  uncle,  that  I  help  you.  Upon 
my  honour  ! — does  it  not  taste  better  so  than 
if  here.  .  .  .” 

“  You  rogue,”  said  the  major,  and  again 
looked  as  friendly  and  good-natured  as  ever, 
when  nothing  annoyed  him. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  Madame  Lisa 
and  the  major,  on  the  failed  speculation,  and 
almost  a  little  sort  of  ill-humour  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  them  for  several  days  after.  During 
this  time,  the  lieutenant  knew  how  to  make 
himself  indispensable  to  both — with  the  ma¬ 
jor,  by  exaggerated  praises  which  he  bestowed 
upon  Lisa’s  excellent  qualities,  and  her  per¬ 
fect  disinterestedness  regarding  the  marriage 
project — and  with  her,  by  speaking  of  the 
great  confidence  and  friendship  the  major  en¬ 
tertained  for  her,  of  which — as  he  maintain¬ 
ed — each  of  his  actions  gave  a  distinct  proof. 
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Things  stood,  ere  long,  again  as  they  had 
been,  nay,  even  better;  for  Linus  brought 
life  into  the  castle,  which  had  been  wanting 
heretofore.  He  was  much  in  the  fields  to  as¬ 
sist  old  Borgstedt,  and  to  show,  at  the  same 
time,  to  his  uncle,  that  he  understood  some¬ 
thing  of  agriculture,  and  loved  it  too.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  played,  in  the  evening,  at  drafts  with 
the  major,  and  listened  with  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention  and  patience  to  the  reports  on  those 
battles  in  which  his  uncle  had  been,  and  at 
the  same  time  did  not  neglect  showing  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Lisa  those  little  attentions  which  never 
fail  of  their  good  effect.  If  his  uncle  missed 
his  snuff-box,  Linus  immediately  sprang  to 
fetch  it ;  if  some  household  schedule  was  to 
be  made  out,  it  was  Linus  who  took  pen  in 
hand  and  wrote  what  Madame  Lisa  dictated, 
and  in  all  things  that  were  undertaken  at  the 
castle,  he  was  an  indispensable  person,  inso¬ 
much  that  he  soon  raised  himself  to  a  favour¬ 
ite  from  having  been  a  common,  hardly  wel¬ 
come  guest.  From  the  time  that  Linus  felt 
himself  safe  in  Lisa’s  favour,  he  feared  no 
longer  a  new  aunt  at  the  castle.  He  was  firm¬ 
ly  convinced  that  she  had  for  ever  given  up 
the  idea  of  the  major’s  marrying  again. 

But  the  activity  which  the  lieutenant  dis¬ 
played  at  the  castle,  did  not  by  far  consume 
all  his  time,  nor  was  he  in  any  way  satisfied- 
with  it.  No,  indeed  ;  he  wished  also  to  be¬ 
come  the  favourite  and  daily  guest  at  the 
parsonage,  whither  the  beautiful  Alf  hild  drew 
him  with  irresistible  power.  As  the  major 
also  liked  the  provost  and  his  family,  he  often 
accompanied  the  lieutenant  at  his  visits,  and 
while  the  provost,  old  Oernroos  and  the  major 
were  absorbed  in  talking  politics,  the  heir  to 
the  majorat,  as  he  was  now  everywhere  called, 
sat  by  Alfhild  at  the  same  window,  where 
the  architect  in  former  times  had  so  often 
whispered  to  her  the  tenderest  words  of  love. 

Lieutenant  of  H.  had  not  the  regularity  of 
features  of  the  architect,  and  still  less  his 
beautiful  figure  and  his  manly  imposing  man¬ 
ner;  but  as  to  pliability  and  boldness,  he  would 
compete  with  him  throughout.  Besides  Linus 
was  a  very  pleasant  and  handsome  man,  and 
accustomed  to  meet  with  success  by  ladies. 
Uuder  these  circumstances,  he  must  feel  par¬ 
ticularly  vexed  to  see  that  his  attentions  were 
wholly  lost  upon  Alfhild.  Whatever  he 
spoke  to  her,  nothing  would  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  her.  In  former  times,  a  man  with 
his  light  and  cheerful  temperament  might 
have  captivated  her  mind ;  but  now  Alf  hild’s 
feelings  were  devoted  so  exclusively  to  him 
whom  she  had  loved  and  could  love  alone, 
that  every  attempt  to  win  from  her  a  look,  or 
the  faintest  smile,  must  fail. 

Resistance  has  always  been  an  incentive, 
even  for  such  butterfly  natures  like  Linus, 
and  he  began  at  last  to  believe  seriously,  that 
he  actually  loved  Alfhild. 

“  I  cannot  conceive,”  said  the  major  one 
day  on  their  way  home,  “  why  you  always 


plague  the  poor  girl  with  your  flatteries  and 
empty  compliments.  An  honest  girl  of  the 
country  does  not  cnre  about  such  nonsense, 
and  you  might  see  that  yourself,  my  dear 
Linus,  if  you  would  open  your  eyes  but  a 
little.” 

“  Upon  my  honor,  there  is  not  one  girl  in  a 
hundred,  but  is  pleased  with  flatteries,”  re¬ 
marked  Linus  ;  and  he  added  with  a  certain 
self-complacency  : — “  How  many  of  these 
country  samples  of  virtue  would,  in  your 
opinion,  be  able,  my  dear  uncle,  to  resist  me, 
if  I  took  serious  pains  about  them'!” 

“How  many  1”  replied  the  major.  “  That 
is  more  than  I  can  say.  I  now  speak  only  of 
what  I  know,  and  this  is,  that  your  pains  to 
please  Alfhild  Frenkman,  have  no  more  effect 
than  if  you  threw  water  on  a  goose.” 

“You  mean  to  say,  then,  dear  uncle,  that 
you  think  her  a  goose  !” 

“  Far  from  it.  She  is  a  girl  uncommonly 
well  educated  for  her  station,  and  neither  I 
nor  any  body  else  will  deny  that  she  is  hand¬ 
some,  pleasant,  and  amiable.  For  me,  she 
has  still -another  most  particular  value,  that  of 
domestic  industry,  and  of  the  heartfelt,  child¬ 
like  love  with  which  she  treats  old  Oernroos 
and  his  weaknesses.  In  short,  I  never  found 
any  woman,  excepting  my  old  Lisa,  who 
could  be  compared  less  to  a  goose,  than  the 
daugqter  of  'he  provost.” 

“  Well,  my  dear  uncle,  if  she  is  a  refined, 
amiable  and  intelligent  girl,  she  must  also 
have  a  little  taste — and  to  show  it,  she  has 
here  the  best  opportunity.”  , 

“  I  think  she  does  so,”  replied  the  major, 
with  a  somewhat  dry  smile.  “I  should  think 
it  proves  understanding,  if  a  young  girl  knows 
to  distinguish  the  jests  of  a  frivolous  cavalry 
officer  from  the  sincere  attentions  of  au  ear¬ 
nest  man.  Alfhild  has  intelligence  enough 
to  do  this.  It  gives  me,  indeed,  great  joy  to 
observe  the  fine  manner  in  which  she  knows 
how  to  check  the  lieutenant ;  upon  my  soul, 
she  understands  it  better  than  many  ladies  of 
ton,  who  have  been  educated  after  the  rules 
of  art.” 

“  But,  my  dear  uncle,  from  what  reason  can 
it  give  you  pleasure  to  see  me  treated  so  1  I 
cannot  comprehend  besides,  what  possible 
interest  you  can  take  in  this  relation.” 

“  See,  Linus,  it  has  given  me  pleasure  all 
my  life  long,  to  observe  how  young  conceited 
gentlemenn  burn  their  fingers  when  they 
approach  the  fire  too  near.  You  play  so  often 
and  meanly  with  young  hearts,  that  the  whole 
sex  is  under  obligation  to  her  who,  like  Alf¬ 
hild,  knows  how  to  maintain  and  defend  her 
dignity  and  rights.” 

“  But,  dear  uncle,  what  then,  if  it  were  no 
mere  play — I  only  suppose  the  case — if  it 
were  earnest,  what  would  you  say  then  1  I 
know  that  certain  prejudices,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  those  relatiug  to  the  difference  of 
ranks,  cannot  be  found  in  a  man  like  my 
uncle  !” 
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“  Nonsense  !”  exclaimed  the  major,  while 
he  drily  laughed,  and  looked  in  another  di¬ 
rection. 

“  That  was  a  very  undecided  answer,”  re¬ 
marked  the  lieutenant,  somewhat  offended. 

“  Ha !”  said  the  major,  and  looked  very 
serious. 

“You  have  suddenly  grown  quite  taciturn, 
my  dear  uncle.  The  provost  is  said  to  have 
quite  a  large  fortune,  and  old  Oernroos  like¬ 
wise,  is  a  man  of  no  small  means.” 

“  Certainly  not  without  means,”  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  major — “  he  is  a  man  of  ihe  genuine 
make.  It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  hear  him 
speak  of  the  campaigns  which  he  passed 
through  before  my  time.” 

“  That  is,  no  doubt,  very  interesting  ;  but 
I  found  our  former  subject  of  by  far  more 
solid  interest.  Would  you  not,  dearuncle  .  .” 

They  now  met  one  of  the  farmers  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  manor,  with  whom  the  major  had 
something  to  speak,  and  before  the  lieutenant 
could  resume  the  thread  of  his  former  conver¬ 
sation,  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  stair-case 
of  the  castle,  where  Madame  Lisa  stood  and 
gave  a  welcome  to  the  gentlemen. 

On  the  same  evening  there  was  a  long  con¬ 
sultation  held  in  the  room  of  the  major  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Lisa.  We  do  not  know  what 
was  the  subject  of  the  deliberation  ;  however, 
when  it  was  finished,  and  Lisa  had  left  the 
room,  the  major  called  these  words  after  her; 
“  I  depend  entirely  upon  your  shrewdness, 
Lisa.  You  must  feel  their  pulse,  but  care¬ 
fully.  I  have  still  fresh  on  my  mind  the  elec¬ 
tion  day  with  all  its  fooleries.” 

“And  I,  likewise,”  answered  Lisa.  “  But 
we  will  do  it  this  time  more  shrewdly.” 

Madame  Lisa  walked  in  her  room  up  and 
down.  She  looked  as  if  she  would  alternately 
weep  or  laugh ;  she  was  evidently  much  oc¬ 
cupied  with  her  thoughts,  and  resolued  a 
number  of  things,  which  she  in  her  wisdom, 
would,  however,  yet  sleep  upon. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AN  INTERVIEW. 

Summer  was  now  in  the  full  bloom  of  its 
beauty,  and  had  reached  the  point  from  where 
it  must,  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  slope  gradually  downward. 

In  the  grand,  but  wild  country,  near  the 
castle  of  Hammarby,  lay  the  great  ruins  of 
the  gigantic  Gothic  building  which  stood  here 
in  former  times,  and  looked  far  upon  the  lake. 
When  the  new  castle  was  built,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  building  materials  had  been  taken 
from  the  old  mansion,  and  what  remained, 
formed,  on  this  account,  only  a  dilapidated 
ruin,  a  mere  shadow  of  what  the  building  had 
once  been. 

On  a  quiet,  beautiful  summer  morning, 


when  the  ringing  of  bells  from  two  distant 
church  steeples  re-echoed  in  the  old  walls, 
the  form  of  a  man  was  seen  walking  slowly 
in  the  ruins.  He  would  now  ascend,  with 
precaution,  a  piece  of  wall  jutting  forth,  in 
order  to  send  a  look  to  the  country  around, 
and  then  again  he  disappeared  in  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  gray  masses  of  stone. 

A  few  moments  after,  the  rattling  of  a 
coach  was  heard,  and  soon  after  the  yellow 
painted  chaise  of  the  provost  was  seen  stop¬ 
ping  near  the  ruins. 

“Why  am  1  to  stop  here  1”  asked  Peter, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  drive  Alfhild,  the 
daughter  of  his  master,  to  the  neighbouring 
church. 

“  It  is  so  long  since  I  visited  the  ruins,” 
answered  Alfhild,  “  that  I  wish  to  look  at 
them  once  more.  You  may  drive  on  to  the 
church  ;  the  weather  is  so  beautiful  that  I 
prefer  going  the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot.” 

“  Why,  dear  me,  miss !  what  brings  that 
into  your  head  V’ 

“  I  feel  now  to-day  disposed  to  walk,  dear 
Peter  ;  drive  on  unconcerned  ;  I  shall  follow 
you  unharmed.” 

Peter  shook  his  head ;  but  Alfhild  spoke 
in  a  tone  so  decided,  that  he  must  obey,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  soon  with  horse  and  chaise 
out  of  sight. 

When  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  ve¬ 
hicle  had  settled,  Alf  hild  took  the  way  to  the 
ruins.  The  form  inside  the  old  stone  heaps 
began  to  move,  and  hastened  to  meet  Alfhild, 
and  when  she  entered  the  ruins,  she  was 
clasped  round  by  two  arms,  and  in  the  same 
moment  she  lay  on  Seiler’s  breast. 

A  few  minutes,  in  which  Seiler  and  Alf¬ 
hild  forgot  earth  and  its  cares,  flew  away  on 
invisible  wings. 

The  two  lovers  then  seated  themselves  on 
a  stone  covered  with  moss,  and  after  their 
eyes  had  satisfied  themselves  by  a  mutual 
gazing  upon  each  other,  their  feelings  fonnd 
words  ! 

“You  see,  so  your  father  wrote,”  said 
Seiler,  “  and  therefore  I  shall  not  put  a  foot 
over  the  threshold  of  the  parsonage  till  I  have 
the  decree  of  divorce  in  my  pocket.” 

With  these  words  Seiler  unfolded  a  letter, 
and  read  the  following  passage  to  Alfhild. 

“  Mr.  Seiler  will,  no  doubt,  see  himself, 
that  under  present  circumstances,  a  father 
may  entertain  doubts  which  are  in  conflict 
with  his  former  promises.  The  exceedingly 
unpleasant  affairs  in  which  you  have  been  in¬ 
volved,  will  always  be  of  incalculable  conse¬ 
quences,  notwithstanding  the  examination  has 
resulted  in  your  acquittal.  For  this  reason  I 
hope  to  receive  back,  from  your  well-known 
sense  of  honour,  what  my  own  sense  of  hon¬ 
our  forbids  me  to  demand  distinctly,  namely, 
my  promise  given  to  you,  itec.” 

Seiler  folded  again  the  letter  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  smile,  and  without  uttering  a 
word,  put  it  back  where  he  had  taken  it. 
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“Did  my  father  write  this  1  He  has  not 
told  a  word  of  his  resolution.  He  well  knew 
it  would  have  been  my  death.” 

“But  this  cannot  be  done  on  any  account,” 
said  Seiler, in  a  fearfully  decisive  tone.  “He 
has  once  permitted  me  to  come  again  when 
I  should  have  the  decree  of  divorce ;  and  I 
will  come — rest  assured  of  that,  my  Alfhild 
— yet  before  autumn  will  have  scattered  from 
the  trees  the  last  yellow  leaves.  I  shall  then 
demand  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  which 
he,  at  the  time,  confirmed  with  his  word  of 
honour.  I  hope  to  God  he  will  not  refuse  it. 
But  if  he  should  do  so,  depend  upon  it,  I  will 
not  have  struggled  four  long  years  for  a  hap¬ 
piness,  to  see  it  suddenly  consumed  in  smoke 
and  flame  by  any  wilful  caprice.” 

“But  what  will  you  do,  Seiler'!”  asked 
Alfhild,  and  her  voice  trembled  wirh  fear. 

“  What  I  will  do  V’  The  eyebrows  of  the 
architect  contracted.  A  dark  cloud  shaded 
his  forehead.  “  Let  us  not  speak  of  it  now,” 
answered  he.  “  Your  father  will  not  dare  to 
break  his  word, — he  will  not  dare  to  provoke 
me.” 

“  Certainly  he  will  not  wish  to  destroy  my 
happiness  and  my  life,”  whispered  Alfhild, 
and  placed  her  hand,  calming,  upon  the  heart 
of  her  beloved. 

“  Perhaps  that,  neither,”  said  Seiler,  while 
he  touched  the  caressing  hands  with  his  lips. 

“  But  are  you  certain,”  began  again  Alf¬ 
hild,  after  a  short  pause,  “  that  your  affair 
will  be  finished  so  soon  I  May  I  hope  that 
you  will  return  in  autumn  1” 

“  You  may  rely  on  it,  my  beloved.  No 
further  hinderness  stands  now  in  the  way  of 
dissolving  a  band  which  Maria  is  now  as 
willing  as  myself  to  break.  The  three  years 
required  by  the  Norwegian  law,  will  expire 
in  February  next,  and  then  the  suit  will  pro¬ 
ceed  without  delay.  The  forms  alone,  are 
yet  to  be  complied  with,  and  they  will  be 
done  with,  in  the  slow  course  of  law,  in  a 
few  months.” 

t-  “  O,  Seiler,  God  grant  it !  How  grateful 
and  happy  shall  I  be,  when  all  the  darkness 
which  now  surrounds  us,  shall  have  vanished, 
— when  I  can  openly  call  myself  before  God 
and  the  world,  your  betrothed.  You  cannot 
think,  how  painful  it  is  to  me,  to  be  obliged 
to  envelop  us  in  this  obscurity  which  I  hate, 
— and  how  bitter  it  is  to  me,  in  spite  of  the 
bliss  of  our  meeting,  to  meet  you  here  in  the 
ruins,  and  far  from  my  relations.  I  wonder 
whether  uncle  Sebastian  has  not  suspected 
something,  when  I  so  obstinately  insisted 
upon  attending  service  in  the  neighbouring 
church,  instead  of  dining  with  my  father  at 
the  castle,  where  we  were  all  invited  to-day.” 

“If  you  have  no  courage  to  encounter  for 
my  sake,  a  few  little  inconveniences,  how 
will  it  be,  when  I  shall  carry  you  away  from 
all  those  to  whom  your  heart  is  now  allied  T” 

Alfhild  felt,  with  a  bitter  pang,  the  sadness 
of  what  Seiler  remarked.  She  thought  of 


tho  words  of  her  uncle,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

“  Was  I  harsh  towards  you,  my  beloved  1 
Excuse  my  violence  and  my  self-love,  which 
can  never  be  satisfied  with  a  divided  heart. 
O,  Alfhild  !  If  you  could  feel  all  the  strug¬ 
gles  I  passed  through,  on  your  account — if  you 
knew  of  what  I  am  still  capable,  in  order  to 
reach  the  goal,  after  which  I  am  striving, — - 
then  you  could  understand  how  much  I  may 
ask  of  you  and  your  fortitude,  but  still  more 
of  your  love.” 

“And,  for  the  sake  of  love,  I  am  willing 
to  suffer  all,”  replied  she,  and  looked  cheer¬ 
fully  into  his  eyes. 

“  Suffer — Alfhild  1  How  did  you  come  to 
use  that  word  I  Do  we  suffer,  when  we  sac¬ 
rifice  ourselves  for  the  being  that  we  love 
more  than  our  lives  I  I  do  not  think  so. 
This  suffering,  as  you  call  it,  is  happiness  for 
me.” 

“  I  can  be  happy,  and  yet  suffer,”  said  Alf¬ 
hild,  compromising.  “  I  am,  indeed,  happy 
and  glad,  to  follow  you  to  the  distant  home, 
which  your  love  prepares  for  me  in  a  foreign 
land  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  suffer  at  the 
thought  of  being  separated  from  my  father, 
my  beloved  native  home,  and,  perhaps,  most 
from  uncle  Sebastian.  Ah,  Seiler,  if  you 
knew  how  the  noble  old  man  has  cared  for 
me  from  my  childhood,  if  you  had  seen  how 
often  he  sat  at  my  sick  bed,  sacrificing  his 
own  rest,  and  told  me  his  history, — how 
friendly  and  kindly  his  eyes  looked  at  me, 
when  I  awoke,  and  how  many  little  troubles 
he  helped  me  to  escape,  when  he  could,  or 
has  shared  with  me,  if  he  could  not  avert 
them  ; — and  if  you  knew  how  his  heart  has 
grown  entwined  with  mine,  and  that  I  am  his 
only  joy  here  on  earth,  and  constitute  so  en¬ 
tirely  a  part  of  his  happiness  of  life  :  then, 
Seiler,  you  would,  certainly,  not  be  angry 
that  I  suffer  at'the  thought  of  being  obliged 
to  leave  all  that  is  holy  and  dear  to  me.  It 
grieves  me,  particularly  to  let  the  old  friend 
die  alone,  without  that  the  familiar  voice 
shall  read  to  him  the  last  prayer,  or  wipe  the 
sweat  of  anguish  from  his  brow.” 

“  I  am  not  angry,  beloved  Alfhild,”  said 
Seiler,  soothed  by  the  gentle  tone  that  spoke 
to  his  feelings,  and  the  mild  clear  words  that 
penetrated  to  his  heart.  “  No,  not  anger,  my 
dearest,  only  an  unbounded  envy  of  all,  to 
whom  you  are  attached  in  love,  comes  over 
me  against  my  will.  It  is  true,  I  shall  soon 
bring  you  into  a  foreign  land,  and  among 
strangers,  where  you  love  no  one  except  my¬ 
self,  where  I  constitute  your  life,  your  world, 
your  heaven,  and  your  all.  But  a  gloomy, 
fearful  thought,  rises  in  my  soul,  a  thought 
that  has  never  occurred  to  me  before.  Though 
you  may  have  strength  of  body  and  soul,  to 
bear  the  separation  from  those  whom  you 
love  so  fervently, — will  this  struggle  not  de¬ 
prive  you  of  the  last  remnant  of  your  weak¬ 
ened  strength  I  Shall  I,  perhaps,  carry  away 
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in  my  arms  only  the  dying  victim,  only  the 
angel  who  is  near  returning  tc  his  heavenly 
home  1” 

“  O  no,  Seiler,  do  not  believe  so.  The  sep¬ 
aration  will  give  me  pain,  but  you  will  have 
indulgence  with  my  first  pain.  On  your 
breast  I  shall  soon  recover, — and  I  shall  re¬ 
ceive  new  strength  of  life,  through  your  love 
and  tender  care.  Have  I  not  once  before 
hovered  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  have 
I  not  been  called  back  into  life  through  love  1 
God  is  merciful  and  kind  towards  ns  weak, 
and  whatever  he  does  is  well  done.” 

“  Is  that  also  well  done,  if  he  takes  you 
from  me, — if  he  turns  to  dust  the  hopes 
which  I  have  carefully  cherished,”  asked  Sei¬ 
ler,  and  looked  with  a  painful  expression,  in 
her  beautiful,  tear-laden  eyes. 

Alfhild  was  silent.  A  powerful,  holy  feel¬ 
ing  moved  in  her  soul,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  secret  voices  whispered  to  her,  “  yes  !” 
her  lips,  however,  refused  to  pronounce  this 
singular  msesage  before  her  beloved.  With 
a  sigh,  without  uttering,  however,  a  syllable, 
she  leaned  on  Seiler’s  shoulder. 

Then  the  architect  felt  a  convulsive  quiver 
run  through  his  body.  His  cheeks  grew  pale, 
paler  than  those  of  Alfhild;  single  drops  of 
perspiration  broke  out  and  covered  his  brow. 
He  raised  Alfhild’s  head  with  his  hand,  and 
put  his  lips  on  hers ;  and  having  convinced 
himself,  as  it  were,  that  there  was  still  warmth 
in  them,  he  whispered  in  a  melancholy  tone  : 
“  Do  you  prefer  the  cold  bridal  bed  under  the 
turf,  to  the  place  on  my  warm  bosom  I” 

Alfhild  was  violently  moved  by  Seiler’s  se¬ 
rious  question.  In  this  moment  it  was  love 
to  him,  and  this  alone,  which  gained  power 
over  her.  She  clasped  firmly  her  arms  round 
his  neck ;  it  was  so  warm  on  his  heart, — it 
was  heaven  for  her. — “  Do  not  torture  me  so 
unspeakably,”  begged  she,  wjth  fervour.  “  I 
will  live  and  die  on  the  place  where  I  am 
now.” 

A  smile  of  happiest  satisfaction  hovered 
round  Seiler’s  lips.  Vernal  images  from  the 
dream-world  of  the  future,  passed  through  his 
breast,  and  a  quiet,  holy  happiness  was  felt  by 
both,  undisturbed.  But  the  moment  of  most 
intimate  and  closest  union,  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  that  of  separation.  The  time 
had  long  passed,  that  Alfhild  mustgo  away. 

“  In  a  few  months  we  shall  meet  again,” 
said  the  architect  comforting,  as  he  accom¬ 
panied  Alfhild  to  the  entrance  of  the  ruins — 
But  before  we  part,  pray  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  the  new  inmates  of  the  castle  V’  Sei¬ 
ler  could  not,  at  these  words,  suppress  a  sigh, 
as  the  family  came  to  his  mind,  which  had 
lately  perished. 

“  Oh — I  like  them  very  well. — The  major 
is  an  honourable  gentleman,  and  Madame 
Lisa,  his  house-keeper  and  right  hand,  is  a 
woman  of  the  kind  that  is  found  but  seldom 
in  these  days.  But  the  lieutenant  .  .  .  Alf¬ 
hild  drew  the  words  a'  little.  She  knew  no¬ 


thing  to  say  against  him  ;  Linus  did  not  please 
her,  however,  because  he  busied  himself, 
next  to  his  own  person — most  with  hers. 

“  Well,  the  lieutenant — how  is  it  with  him  1 
According  to  what  I  have  heard,  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  Albano  ;  or  he  would  have  no 
great  success  with  the  ladies ;  but  he  is  said 
to  be  a  real  heart-braker.  Has  he  already 
turned  his  attention  to  any  charming  object 
in  the  neighbourhood  1” 

“  I  believe  not,”  said  Alfhild  ;  but  feeling 
she  said  an  untruth,  her  cheeks  coloured  crim¬ 
son.  Lieutenant  Linus  evidently  distinguish¬ 
ed  her  over  all  other  young  ladies  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  She  could  not  help  observing  it 
very  well ;  but  she  did  not  love  to  tell  Seiler 
of  it. 

“  Is  it  perhaps  any  white  lily  which  has 
supplanted  in  his  eyes,  the  rose  1”  asked  Sei¬ 
ler,  without  the  least  sign  of  excitement. 
“  The  colour  on  your  cheeks  lets  me  suppose 
so,  my  beloved.” 

“Well — yes;  it  almost  appears  so;  I  only 
feared  you  would — ” 

“  I  should  be  jealous  1”  interrupted  the  ar¬ 
chitect  with  a  subtle  smile.  “However  na¬ 
tural  it  may  seem  to  you,  that  a  man  of  my 
violent  temper  be  subject  to  it,  it  is  not  the 
case  with  me.  My  pride,  or  if  you  please, 
my  self-love  prevents  me  to  believe  that  a 
woman  that  gives  me  her  love,  could  sigh  for 
any  other  man.  No,  dear  Alfhild — on  this 
point  you  may  be  perfectly  calm.  The  butter¬ 
fly  Linus  may  flutter  round  my  white  rose  as 
much  and  as  close  as  he  pleases,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  tear  a  single  leaf  from  the  charm¬ 
ing  flower.  And  besides,  all  dark  spirits  have 
withdrawn  from  my  breast.  In  it  dwell  only 
my  beloved  and  her  knights, — love  and  confi¬ 
dence.’’ 

A  livelier  and  brighter  fire  shone  in  Alf¬ 
hild’s  eyes,  than  Seiler  had  ever  seen ;  the 
burden  she  had  felt  weighing  upon  her  breast, 
disappeared  through  the  words  of  her  beloved, 
as  if  by  magic.  So  happy  as  in  this  moment, 
she  had  never  felt  before. 

They  now  stood  on  the  parting  road.  They 
looked  on  each  other  in  silence,  to  impress 
deeply  upon  their  memories  the  beloved  fea¬ 
tures. 

“  I  know  not,"  said  Seiler,  “  what  restless 
feeling  now  comes  over  me.  Just  now  I  was 
perfectly  quiet — and  a  few  months  soon  pass 
away,  when  the  goal  of  happiness  is  so  near.” 

“  Ah  yes — it  is  but  a  short  time,  compared 
with  the  long  years  during  which  we  strug¬ 
gled,  suffered,  and  waited,”  answered  Alf- 
hid  ;  but  she,  too,  was  seized  with  a  singular 
anxiety.  And  as  they  embraced  each  other 
to  bid  farewell,  the  two  beating  hearts  pressed 
each  other  with  a  kind  of  fear. 

How  the  bells  of  the  neighbouring  church 
resounded,  and  the  ringing  struck  upon  tha 
ears  of  the  two  listening  with  remarkable  dis¬ 
tinctness. 

“  Ah,”  sighed  Alfhild,  “  thus  they  also 
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rang  on  the  evening  that  you  came  to  Ham- 
marby  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  wonderful 
foreboding,  together  with  the  rattling  of  the 
coach.  Do  you  recollect  1  I  still  hear  dis¬ 
tinctly  how  it  mingled  with  the  chiming  of 
the  bells.” 

0  be  quiet — be  quiet ;  do  not  speak  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  so  wonderful  as  our  love, 
that  has  passed  through  so  many  a  trial,” 
whispered  Seiler,  and  pressed  a  long  kiss  upon 
her  lips,  that  of  parting — of  separation. 

Alfhild  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  the 
ruins,  and  was  separated  from  Seiler  ;  yet  she 
turned  round  once  more,  and  stretched  her 
hands  out  after  him.  The  full  light  of  the 
sun  fell  upon  her  pale  tear-covered  cheeks ; 
the  architect  thought  to  see  before  him  a 
transfiguration  of  the  earthly  into  the  hea¬ 
venly. 

Their  hands  united  once  more  for  a  hearty 
grasp. 

But  when  Alfhild  had  gone,  and  Seiler  had 
returned  into  the  dark  walks  of  the  ruins,  a 
light  whirlwind  rose,  and  effaced  the  foot 
prints  in  the  sand  where  the  two  lovers  had 
stood. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LADY  LINDBORN. 

Lieutenant  Linus  v.  H - .  To  His  friend 

in  Stockholm. 

I  wish,  my  dear  Azel,  you  were  here,  that 
you  might  admire  my  diplomatic  skill.  By 
my  honour,  and  all  things  holiest  I  wot  of,  by 
the  Majorat  of  Hammarby,  I  must  admire  my¬ 
self,  and  am  firmly  convinced  that  I  was  mis¬ 
taken  when  1  adopted  the  military  career.  It 
is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  I  should  have  made  the 
best  diplomatist  that  ever  received  a  mission 
to  a  foreign  court.  “  Well !”  you  exclaim — 
“  wheel  about,  it  is  not  too  late  yet.”  But, 
my  friend,  it  is  too  late.  I  hope,  if  God  wil¬ 
ling,  very  soon,  as  a  powerful  magnet,  to  let 
my  voice  sound  forth  at  the  hall  of  knight¬ 
hood,  and  at  the  interval  to  rule  here  at  the 
castle,  as  a  king  does  his  submissive  vassals. 
And  how  have  I  acquired  these  glorious  pros¬ 
pects  of  these  beautiful  dreams  which  will  soon 
become  the  most  enchanting  reality!  What  do 
you  think,  my  friend  I  By  nothing  but  my 
unheard  of  diplomatic  finesse,  with  which  I 
understand  to  insinuate  myself  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  queen  of  my  future  kingdom — with  Ma¬ 
dame  Lisa.  She  certainly  is  n.o  Madame 
Maintenon,  but  she  unquestionably  exercises 
as  great  an  influence  over  my  uncle,  the  ma¬ 
jor,  as  that  French  lady  did  over  Louis  XIV. 
And  you  will  grant,  that  all  means  are  good, 
which  lead  to  our  ends. 

Having  by  some  sarcastic  sallies  at  the 
ridiculous  election-day,  on  which  mv  good 
10 


uncle  intended  to  select  his  better  half,  to¬ 
tally  banished  out  of  his  and  Madame  Lisa’s 
mind,  all  thoughts  of  marriage,  which  he 
never  harboured  in  real  earnest,  I  began  my 
operations. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  tear  up  the  deeply 
rooted  prejudices  of  the  old  man,  which  he 
had  conceived  of  me,  as  being  a  frivolous,  in¬ 
capable,'  and  superciliious  sprig,  which  he 
thought  me  to  be.  At  length,  however,  I 
succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  a  new  spi¬ 
rit  had  taken  possession  of  my  body.  And 
the  goed  gentleman  observed  with  attention 
and  delight,  the  development  of  my  good 
qualities,  which,  you  will  know,  are  acquired 
very  naturally,  when  one  sees  all  day  only 
good  examples,  and  not  as  in  Stockholm,  also 
bad  ones  now  and  then,  which,  by  the  by,  I 
do  not  mean  for  a  hit  at  you. 

But  now,  listen,  Azel.  If  you  were  not  as 
great  a  fool,  as  I  have  ever  been,  and  if  I 
were  not  a  little  ashamed  of  unfolding  the 
truth  before  your  profane  eyes,  I  would  tell 
you  in  confidence,  that  in  fact  this  example, 
with  the  beautiful  prospects  on  independence, 
has  had  a  wonderful  influence  on — you  may 
laugh  if  you  choose — my  better  feelings.  The 
deuce  may  know,  what  is  the  real  condition 
of  the  human  heart ;  but  I  believe  it  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  we  take  pains  to  make  it.  I, 
for  my  part,  must  confess,  that  the  country 
air,  the  intercourse  with  my  good-hearted 
uncle,  and  with  Madame  Lisa,  an  excellent 
woman,  and  with  the  old  steward,  Borgstedt, 
as  well  as  the  daily  interesting  sight  of  the 
beautiful  castle  of  Hammarby,  have  produced 
an  effect  upon  me  which  I  can  only  call  bene¬ 
ficial — and  it  extends  upon  my  whole  cha¬ 
racter.  But,  Azel,  you  must  come  yourself, 
and  have  an  occular  proof  of  all  this ;  you 
must  be  persuaded  by  yourself,  that  in  such 
company,  a  man  as  light-minded  even  as  my¬ 
self,  might  become  very  rational,  that  is,  if 
the  old  evil  spirit  does  not  maintain  his  sway. 

However,  enough  of  this.  I  will  turn  over 
to  another  chapter,  and  cautiously  show  you 
a  new  page  of  my  present  life,  a  page  which 
I  believe  will  not  look  very  badly  in  future,  if 
all  that  is  now  only  anticipation  will  be  re¬ 
alized. 

I  will  not  consume  time  by  telling  you  of 
the  influencings  of  angels  upon  the  fibres  of 
our  hearts.  Angels  are  a  kind  of  beings  with 
which,  you  know,  I  have  had  very  little  to  do, 
heretofore  ;  but  when  they  sometimes  reveal¬ 
ed  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  wo¬ 
man,  on  whose  lips  they  put  their  sweetest 
smile,  and  in  whose  eyes  a  poor  sinner  could 
read  something  of  the  mysteries  of  heaven, 
then  I  have  drawn  near,  to  adore  ;  yet  beyond 
adoration  my  wishes  have  never  heretofore 
strayed.  Often  I  have  bowed  down  only  at  a 
distance  before  these  angelic  beings,  who 
seemed  to  me  too  holy  to  excite  a  livelier  in¬ 
terest.  But  as  I  said  before,  the  country  air 
in  which  Amoo’s  attendant  spirits  have  a 
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freer  scope  for  their  activity,  must  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  opening  in  me  certain  pores  which 
were  heretofore  closed  up  in  the  bad  city  air. 
In  short,  I  believe  firmly  and  devoutly,  that 
I  am  in  love,  and  this  really  and  eutirely  ;  for 
feelings  such  as  I  cherish  now,  were  as  yet 
entirely  unknown  to  me.  But  unfortunately, 
the  angel  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  merciful 
kind.  He  lets  me  sigh,  pine,  nay,  die,  if  I 
should  choose  to  do  so,  and  only  smiles  and 
looks  in  the  almanacs  whether  the  days  really 
pass  by.  The  poor  child,  her  eyes  have  not 
yet  been  operated  upon;  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
beautiful  eyes  have  the  cataract.  But,  upon 
my  honour,  I  will  become  her  oculist,  and 
have  already  made  a  good  beginning — only 
listen. 

After  my  roundabout  way's  and  attempts  to 
win  the  heart  of  my  uncle,  for  my  plans  had 
worked  on  his  stubbornness,  doing  just  as  if 
he  did  not  understand  me,  my  good  spirit 
suggested  to  me  the  plan  of  applying  to  an  au¬ 
thority  whose  opinion,  if  it  should  turn  out  in 
my  favour,  would  build  the  road  to  mv  for¬ 
tune,  or  at  least  must  smooth  it.  You,  no 
doubt,  guess,  I  mean  Madame  Lisa,  our  amia¬ 
ble  and  respected  lady. 

A  few  days  ago  when,  under  the  pretence 
of  drinking  some  raspberry  juice,  I  had  follow¬ 
ed  her  into  the  pantry,  the  following  conver¬ 
sation  was  held  between  us  : 

To  begin  the  conversaion,  I  ejaculated  a 

long  drawn  “Ha - hoh !”  and  then 

said  t 

“  O,  my  chest !  I  shall  yet  die  from  want 
of  air.” 

“God  forbid!”  exclaimed  Lisa.  “You, 
indeed,  moan,  lieutenant,  as  if  you  were  in 
the  consumption.  You  must  not  drink  such 
heating  things.  The  beer,  of  which  you 
daily  drink  a  couple  of  flasks,  is  much  too 
strong  to  pour  it  down  like  water.” 

“Ah,  dearest  Lady  Lindborn,  but  it  does 
my  poor  breast  so  much  good.  Believe  me, 
I  am  much  sicker  than  I  show  it ;  for  it  is 
not  becoming  in  a  man,  to  wail  and  complain 
like  a  sickly  girl.  But  here  it  is  so  charm¬ 
ingly  real — here  the  air  is  so  pure  !  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  pantry 
in  such  order;  so  much  is  certain  that  I  feel 
here  better  than  in  the  most  beautiful  state 
room  ;  and  if  my  dear  Lady  Lindborn  per¬ 
mits,  I  seat  myself  upon  this  chest.  To  be 
candid,  I  have  long  wdshed  to  speak  a  few 
words  in  private  with  the  person  in  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  confidence.  You  are  of 
such  delicate  sensibility,  my  dear  Lady  Lind¬ 
born — you  have  so  much  experience  of  the 
world  and  knowledge  of  man,  that  it  would 
be  a  real  comfort  to  me,  to  be  allowed  to  lay 
for  once  before  you  some  of  my  troubles.” 

“Well,  well — if  that  can  give  you  relief, 
my  dear  lieutenant,  then  speak  by  all  means,” 
answered  the  excellent  Lisa  while  she  seated 
herself  ilpoh  a  bag,  with  peas  standing  oppo¬ 
site  tne.  “  I  have  long  noticed,  that  all  is 


not  right  with  you,  and  perhaps  I  do  know 
already  where  the  shoe  pinches  ;  but  it  is  not 
my  disposition  to  meddle  with  other  people’s 
affairs,  without  being  called  on  to  do  so.” 

Lisa  gave  a  significant  nod,  and  as  she  at 
the  same  time,  gave  herself  up  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  pinch  of  snuff,  some  phrases  har¬ 
moniously  escaped  her  lips,  of  which  I  under¬ 
stood  only  the  word  “parsonage.”  Enchanted 
that  our  thoughts  met,  I  exclaimed:  “Yes, 
indeed — nothing  escapes  your  sharp  eye.  We 
understand  each  other,  I  see  clearly  ;  let  me 
then  speak  with  you  without  farther  ceremony 
and  with  all  frankness.  What  else  can  I  ex¬ 
pect  for  my  love  in  my  condition,  but  a  life 
without  comfort  and  joy  '!  Just  like  my  uncle, 
the  nobleman,  I  shall  pass  the  best  years  of 
my  youth,  forsaken  and  destitute,  on  the 
thorny  road  of  want,  and  be  yet  more  unhap¬ 
py  than  he  ;  for  God  in  his  mercy  has  given 
me  no  Lisa,  whose  fortitude  might  give  me 
courage  when  the  strength  of  my  soul  fails 
me.  But  I  am  candid  enough  to  own  that  I 
do  not  deserve  such  a  blessing.” 

Lisa  who  felt  herself  touched  on  her  most 
sensitive  point,  dried  her  tears  with  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  her  apron,  and  said  in  a  pious  tone, 
“May  God  preserve  you  from  so  dark  and 
bitter  a  life,  as  that  which  the  Major  was 
compelled  to  lead  in  his  youth  and  as  a  man 
It  is  true,  praise  and  thanks  to  heaven,  that  I 
made  many  hours  easier  for  him,  but  still  it 
has  been  miserable  enough  notwithstanding, 
and  we  will  hope  with  God’s  help,  that  lieu¬ 
tenant,  after  having  become  a  rational  and 
proper  man,  will  fare  better  in  the  world.” 

“  Ah,  dearest  Lady  Lindborn,  how  could  I 
hope  for  that,  without  being  infatuated  by  my 
imagination, — a  poor  devil  like  me,  over  ears 
in  debt,  and  without  any  prospects  but  a  free 
lodging  in  the  debtor’s  jail  1  Oh,  my  situa¬ 
tion  is  desperate,  and  I  almost  despair  entire¬ 
ly  !” 

“  Oh,  heaven  forbid,  lieutenant ;  you  must 
not  look  upon  the  matter  in  so  dark  a  light. 
Time  brings  its  own  help,  says  the  proverb. 
We  will  see  what  can  be  done.  At  all 
events,  the  debtor’s  jail  shall  be  out  of  the 
question,  so  long  as  Lisa  has  yet  to  say  a 
word  here  in  this  house.  And,  as  regards 
the  other  matter,  if  it  really  is  your  earnest 
and  determined  wish  to  marry  the  girl,  and 
live  here  as  a  quiet  and  orderly  man,  till  the 
major  shall — which  God  may  prevent — one 
day  bid  a  farewell  to  earthly  things,  I  think 
that,  with  a  little  sagacity,  all  can  be  mana¬ 
ged  as  you  may  wish.” 

“  Good,  best  Lady  Lindborn  !”  I  moved 
my  chair  much  closer  to  the  bag  with  pease, 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
hand  of  the  old  lady,  and  shaking  it  heartily. 
“My  best  Lady  Lindborn,  your  words  are  a 
soothing  balm  to  my  troubled  heart!” 

Lisa  smiled  complaisantly,  and  I  saw  now 
that  my  affair  stood  on  a  firm  ground ;  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  1  said,  with 
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greatest  earnestness,  and  with  humblest  ex¬ 
pression  :  “  May  heaven  grant,  my  good  La¬ 
dy  Lindborn,  that  I  did  not  misunderstand 
you.  Did  you  not  mean  to  say,  that,  out  of 
Christian  charity,  you  would  take  my  part  in 
this  delicate  affair  1” 

“Since  you  give  me  your  confidence,  I 
will  do  whatever  is  in  my  power.  But  we 
must  break  off  now;  the  major  might  wait 
for  me.”  Hereupon,  Madame  Lisa  rose, — 
the  time  for  coffee  had  arrived — and  I  went 
away  light  of  heart  ;  for  I  could  now  con¬ 
sider  my  play  as  won. 

And,  Azel,  I  was  not  mistaken. 

The  major  and  Lisa  held  long  sessions  ; 
this  I  perceived  every  time  I  came  into  the 
room  unexpectedly  ;  and  I  learned  the  result 
of  it  yesterday,  after  supper,  when  my  uncle 
called  me  into  his  chamber,  and  stated  to  me, 
without  any  preamble,  as  follows: 

“Lisa  thinks  herself  convinced  that  you 
have  become  a  better  man  ;  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  years  and  a  domestic  life  might  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  you.  I  know  not  if 
she  is  right ; — the  result  of  such  a  trial  seems 
to  me,  at  least,  very  doubtful.  However,  I 
have  confidence  in  Lisa’s  judgment,  and  if 
she  did  not  misunderstand  you,  you  may  rely 
upon  my  not  opposing  your  wishes  in  regard 
to  Miss  Frenkman.” 

A  shining  sea  of  hopes  lay  at  these  words, 
open  before  my  sight.  As  soon  as  I  had  his 
permission  to  matry,  it  followed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  I  was  to  live  at  the  castle,  and 
might  consider  myself  as  heir  to  the  majorat, 
and  need  fear  no  other  election  day. 

“My  dearest  uncle.  .  .  ”  But  enough  of 
this.  I  was  tenderly  moved,  Azel,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  not  repeat  what  I  said  ;  for  know,  I 
have  yet  some  sensibility,  and  if  all  goes 
well,  I  will  henceforth  be  what  is  called  a 
rational  man.  I,  therefore,  intend  to  visit 
Stockholm  only  on  the  days  of  diet,  to  grati¬ 
fy  my  long  cherished  wish,  to  make  a  speech 
in  the  house  of  lords  as  a  member  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  then  to  take  a  walk  with  my  beau¬ 
tiful  wife,  on  the  Norrbro,  that  people  may 
admire  and  envy  me.  But  I  had  almost  for¬ 
gotten — it  will  be  yet  some  days  before  the 
major  drives  over  to  the  parsonage,  to  ask 
from  her  father,  Alfhild’s  hand,  and  I  will  not 
transport  myself  on  the  wings  of  my  flighty 
imagination,  into  the  future  and  reality,  be¬ 
fore  I  have  the  consent  of  father  and  bride. 

I  have  no  other  news  to  tell  you  except  that 
our  new  church  wtll  be  consecrated  a  fort¬ 
night  from  next  Sunday.  If  God  willing,  the 
bishop,  who  is  coming  here,  will  publish  us, 
the  future  patrons  of  the  new  church,  on  that 
occasion  for  the  first  time. 

But  this  is  indeed  a  letter  far  too  long. 
After  I  am  married,  I  will  be  less  talkative. 
I  shall  then  have  enough  to  do  with  giving  to 
my  pale  and  silent  wife,  a  little  more  anima¬ 
tion  and  tournure  ;  at  all  events,  she  shall 
then  not  read  in  the  almanac.  Heaven  knows 


what  pleasure  she  finds  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  cursed  book,  even  when  I  am 
sitting  opposite  her. 

Farewell,  Azel. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  tell  you  yet  a  news, 
which  will  put  quicksilver  into  the  paws  of 
my  bears.  It  is  as  certain  as  Amen  in  church, 
that  the  major  will  pay  all  my  debts  before  I 
kneel  with  my  bride  upon  the  fair  cushions, 
which  were  made  for  the  intended  wedding 
in  the  former  family,  and  still  found  at  Ham- 
marby.  You  no  doubt  recollect  the  terrible 
history  of  Count  Albano  and  the  beautiful  la¬ 
dy  Ravenstein.  I  begin  to  feel  curiously 
whenever  I  only  think  of  it,  and  I  never  stand 
before  the  grotto  and  look  down  the  abyss, 
without  imagining  to  hear  the  cry  of  wo 
from  below.  You  should  hear  the  old  stew¬ 
ard  tell  about  these  things. 

Come  here,  Azel — come  and  hear  yourself 
of  the  wonderful  stories  connected  with  cas¬ 
tle  Hammarby,  and  I  will  also  relate  to  you  a 
number  of  things  about  the  main  actor  in  that 
awful  event,  the  well  know  architect,  Seiler. 
Ilis  part  is  now  finished  ;  he  has  never  shown 
any  thing  of  himself  in  this  country,  since  he 
was  acquitted. 

“  Once  more,  farewell,  and  remember 
“  Your  friend, 

“  Linus,  v.  H.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

UNEXPECTED  PROPOSITION. 

Alfhild  sat  at  her  chamber  window  work¬ 
ing,  in  secret,  at  a  scarf  for  Seiler.  This 
was  her  dearest  employment  during  her  lei¬ 
sure  hours,  in  which,  with  longing  in  her 
heart,  and  newly  awakened  pain  in  her  breast, 
she  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
autumn  winds  would  shake  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  which  already  began  to  change  colour. 

This  time  was  now  come,  and  while  Alf¬ 
hild  busily  plied  her  needle  in  the  meshes, 
she  looked  now  and  then  out  upon  the  red- 
painted  trellis  gate.  A  sudden  confusion  of 
mind  broke  in  upon  her  inusings,  to  which 
she  gave  herself  up.  She  thought  to  see  Le- 
ganger  as  he  entered  the  first  time  the  trellis 
gate.  The  dog-kennel,  and  the  mastiff  who 
was  just  barking  on  account  of  the  approach 
of  a  beggar,  tended  to  complete  the  deception. 
Also  Sigrid’s  form  appeared  at  the  window, 
and  Alfhild  trembled  at  these  ghastly  recol¬ 
lections.  The  window  at  which  she  now  sat, 
was  the  same ;  this  little  chamber  having 
always  been  occupied  by  the  daughters  of 
the  parsonage. 

“  No,  I  am  not  able  to  look  at  the  trellis, 
however  much  I  wish,”  said  she  half  loud, 
and  turned  her  back  towards  it. 

“How  can  you,  in  this  position,  have  light 
1  at  your  work,  my  dove  V’  asked,  in  the  same 
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moment,  uncle  Sebastian,  who  just  entered, 
and  took  a  seat  by  his  darling. 

“  O — I  can  do  it !  dear  uncle,  whether  it  be 
day  or  night !” 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  it — if  it  be  for  him  ; 
you  then  can  force  everything  by  your  feel¬ 
ing,”  remarked  old  Oernroos  smiling,  and 
pinching  her  cheak  in  jest. 

Alfhild,  however,  did  not  smile,  but  sigh¬ 
ed,  while  she  seized  the  hand  of  the  old  man 
and  pressed  it  to  her  burning  lips. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  child  1 
Are  you  not'  well?”  asked  uncle  Sebastian 
afflicted.  “Your  lips  burn,  indeed,  like  fire, 
and  your  eyes  have  a  feverish  lustre.  What 
is  the  cause  of  it  1  Did  you  not  confide  to  me 
yourself,  that  you  expect  him  every  day  1 
What  then  are  you  grieved  at!” 

“  Because  I  do  not  know  whether  father 
will  keep  his  promise  ;  and,  if  he  do  keep  it, 
because  I  must  then  part  from  him,  from  my 
home — from  you,  my  best  and  dearest  uncle.” 
She  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the 
tried  friend,  and  wept  so  bitterly,  as  if  the 
hour  of  separation  had  already  struck. 

“  Do  not  move  me,  girl !”  said  the  old 
man,  in  a  tone  which  proved  sufficiently  that 
this  warning  came  too  late.  “  The  day  of 
separation  has  not  yet  come  ;  let  us  save  our 
strength  until  it  has  come.  And  as  regards 
the  circumstance  of  your  father  breaking  his 
word,  be  not  concerned  about  that.  If  the 
architect  does  not  give  him  back  his  promise 
of  his  own  free  will,  he  is  too  honest  a  man 
to  refuse  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  he  has 
made.” 

“  But  you  know,  dear  uncle,  papa  has  of 
late  uttered  very  strange  and  ominous  things. 
He  has,  when  we  were  alone,  alluded  to  the 
duty  of  a  father  of  not  exposing  his  child  to 
dangers  which  can  be  avoided  ;  and  there  was 
something  determinate  and  threatening  in  his 
allusions,  which  frightened  me,  and  caused 
me  to  fear  that  they  were  nothing  but  messen¬ 
gers  of  a  serious  declaration  in  the  alluded 
manner.” 

“  You  must  not  be  frightened  by  mere  ap¬ 
pearance,  my  dove,”  interrupted  uncle  Sebas¬ 
tian.  “  Believe  me  there  is  time  enough  to 
be  grieved  and  sick,  when  there  is  another 
cause  for  it,  than  mere  fear  of  evil.  And  I 
tell  you  now  in  earnest — if  you  love  me,  then 
do  not  always  sit  alone  and  give  yourself  up 
to  your  sad  thoughts,  for  you  will  soon  fall 
back  into  the  miserable  condition  into  which 
you  were  a  few  years  ago.” 

“I  will  try  to  banish  the  grief  from  my 
mind,”  replied  Alfhild,  “  but  whether  I  shall 
succeed,  is  a  different  question  ;  for  you  know, 
uncle,  I  am  rather  peculiar.  Though  I  had 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  be  sad,  yet  a  con¬ 
suming  restlessness  and  secret  pang  befalls 
me  as  soon  as  the  pains  in  my  chest  return, 
and  they  have  been  more  fierce  for  the  last 
week  than  ever,  though  I  could  walk  about. 
— But  what  noise  is  this  I  A  coach  !” — She 


sprang  up,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face, 
when  she  heard  the  gate  open.  But  it  was 
not  the  light  vehicle  of  the  arbhitect,  but  the 
heavy  coach  of  the  major,  which  came  rat¬ 
tling  into  the  court. 

“  It  is  the  major,”  said  Alfhild  dejectedly. 
“  Ah,  I  believed  ...”  she  did  not  say  what 
she  believed ;  uncle  Sebastian,  however,  knew 
what  she  had  believed  and  hoped,  for  she 
trembled  in  every  limb,  as  she  leaned  against 
his  shoulder. 

Oernroos  did  not  leave  his  darling  ;  the 
provost,  however,  ran  quickly  out  of  the  house, 
and  gave  a  welcome  to  his  worthy  guest. 

"When  the  gentlemen  had  entered  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  and  taken  a  seat,  the  major  said 
significantly  :  “  I  come  to-day  on  business.” 

.  Provost  Frenkman’s  face  assumed,  at  this 
remark,  so  beaming  an  expression,  that  it  re¬ 
minded  one  of  the  full  moon.  “  On  business  V’ 
remarked  he  smiling.  “  Your  honour  has 
only  to  command.” 

“  Ho,  indeed,  I  shall  not  do  that.  AVe  both 
may  bespeak  the  matter,  but  must  remain 
neutral,  since  the  determination  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  us,  but  upon  a  third  person.  In 
short — I  have  always  been  an  enemy  to  cir¬ 
cumlocution — and  I  therefore  ask  without 
farther  ceremony,  whether  you  think,  that 
your  daughter  is  somewhat  favourably  dispos¬ 
ed  toward  my  nephew,  who  loves  her,  and 
asks  through  me  for  her  hand.” 

Provost  Frenkman  was,  in  spite  of  his  gown, 
more  a  man  of  the  world  than  a  clergyman. 
The  prospect  of  seeing  Alfhild  one  day  as 
the  mistress  of  the  castle,  a  hope  which  he 
had  secretly  cherished  for  several  months, 
was  too  alluring,  nay,  irresistible  for  him, 
not  to  overlook,  for  its  sake,  many  things 
which  might  otherwise  have  given  occasion 
to  objections.  It  was,  however,  not  so  easy 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  find  an 
answer  on  this  straightforward  proposition, 
because  he  would  not,  for  anything  in  the 
world,  give  a  dubious  one 

The  provost,  therefore,  answered,  well  con¬ 
sidered  :  “  Your  honour  has,  in  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner,  surprised  me  by  the  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected  proposition,  which  reflects 
great  honour  upon  my  daughter  ;  and  my  joy, 
my  gratitude,  is  greater  than  I  am  able  to  ex¬ 
press.” 

The  major  moved  impatiently  to  and  fro  in 
the  sofa-corner;  the  stilted  phrases  of  the 
provost  appeared  to  him  like  empty  foam  ;  he 
therefore,  broke  in  upon  ^tim  without  further 
ceremony  :  “  the  question  is  not  about  honour 
and  joy,  but  about  the  acceptance  or  refusal 
of  my  offer.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Provost, 
that  Alfhild  will  accept  Linus  I  As  regards 
myself,  I  think  it  very  doubtful  ;  you,  Mr. 
Provost,  must,  however,  know  better  the  in¬ 
clination  of  your  daughter,  and  I  therefore 
desire  an  open  and  frank  answer.  If  she 
does  not  want  to — well  then,  I  come  away 
with  a  bag ;  for  she  shall  not  be  forced  ” 
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This  determined  manner  drove  the  provost 
into  straits.  “  Scenes  ”  he  hated  once  and 
for  ever,  and  in  case  he  should  inform  Alf  hild, 
without  preparation,  of  his  intention  to  take 
back  the  word  he  had  given  to  the  architect, 
a  scene  of  a  truly  tragic  nature  would  be  the 
consequence  of  it ;  he  knew  this,  as  well  as 
that  twice  two  were  four.  And  if  the  Major 
should  witness  this  scene,  it  was  as  certain 
that  he  would  return  home  and  throw  up  the 
matter.  He  had  to  prevent  this.  He  asked, 
therefore,  with  the  greatest  calmness,  whether 
his  honour  wiseed  to  have  an  answer  this 
very  day  1” 

“Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Provost.  Yes  or 
No  is  easily  said.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  she  loves  him.  No  affection  is  the 
birth  of  a  moment ;  if  persons  have  had  so 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  each  other,  as 
Alfhild  and  Linus,  this  point  has  long  been 
settled.  If  there  should  be  no  love  now,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  ever  will  be, 
and  it  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  you  ask 
your  daughter  simply  for  this,  and  no  more. 
I  shall  stay  here  below,  in  the  mean  time,  and 
smoke  my  pipe.” 

The  provost  rose  and  made  a  deep,  polite 
bow.  A  satisfied,  pleasant  smile  hovered  on 
his  lips  ;  but  in  his  breast  dwelled  a  feeling 
of  dejected  anxiety,  wholly  unknown  to  him 
before,  while  he  strode  through  the  small  room 
w'hich  separated  Alf  hild’s  chamber  from  the 
parlour. 

“  Great  God,”  said  Alfhild,  when  she  heard 
the  well  known  steps  of  her  father,  “what 
is  the  meaning  of  this,  uncle  Sebastian  1  The 
major  is  here — papa — my  breast — ah!  what 
is  moving  here  so  violently  l”  With  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  deepest  pain,  she  put  the  hand  of 
the  old  man  upon  her  breast — Do  you  feel  how 
my  heart  is  beating  1  Ah — ah — it  is  as  if 
something  was  breaking  under  your  hand. 
But  what  does  papa  want  I  He  delays — now 
he  is  at  the  door  1 — God  you  will  see - ” 

Alfhild  had  no  words  left.  With  a  con¬ 
vulsive  motion  she  clung  closer  to  uncle  Se¬ 
bastian,  who,  infected  by  her  anguish,  and 
frightened  by  her  feverish  state,  trembled 
likewise  with  fear.  Oernroos,  however,  tried 
to  controul  himself,  and  said  in  as  firm  atone 
as  it  was  possible  for  him  : 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dove  I 
I  have  never  seen  you  so.  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  else  the  matter  than  that  papa  wishes 
to  entertain  the  major  well  in  some  manner, 
and  wants  your  assistance.” 

“  In  that  case  he  would  not  delay  entering 
so  long  ;  but  now - now  !” 

“What  is  the  matter'!”  asked  the  provost, 
who  now  entered,  and  looked  at  Alfhild  with 
a  dissatisfied  countenance,  who  had  leaned 
on  uncle  Sebastian’s  shoulder,  and  stood  there 
motionless.  “  What  is  the  matter  1”  he  asked 
once  more,  as  no  answer  followed. 

“I  should  think  you  could  see  that  your¬ 
self,”  answered  the  captain  briefly.  The  girl 


is  sick  ;  that  has  been  evident  for  several  days 
but  this  afternoon  she  is  in  a  very  bad  slate.” 

“Ah — I  hear  nothing  else  now-a-days  but 
whining  and  lamentation  of  not  being  well,” 
exclaimed  the  provost  with  a  dark  look.  “  I 
suppose  it  is  not  so  bad  that  you  may  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you.”  He  approached 
her,  put  his  hand  under  her  chin,  and  raised 
her  head,  while  he  said  in  a  much  milder 
tone  :  “  How  is  it  with  you,  my  child 

“I  am  not  well,  dear  father.  I  feel  I  am 
really  sick  ;  but  I  cannot  say  what  i3  the 
matter  with  me,  in  fact.” 

“  Ah,  nonsense  !  You  were  perfectly  well 
a  few  hours  ago.  Be  reasonable,  and  do  not 
simper  ;  I  have  to  speak  with  you  on  a  very 
important  matter.  But  I  believe  it  is  better  I 
speak  with  the  girl  alone.” 

The  provost  cast  a  significant  look  upon 
Oernroos  ;  but  as  Alf  hild’s  arms  clasped  him 
still  faster,  and  she  whispered  with  quivering 
lips:  “  For  God’s  sake  do  not  leave  me.  I 
die  for  anguish  if  you  go,  dearest  uncle  !” 
Oernroos  said  in  a  determined  and  firm  tone  : 
“  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  do  so  ;  I  am 
no  stranger,  and  shall  stay  where  I  am.” 

“But  you  spoil  Alfhild,  and  make  her 
think  she  is  sick,  when  she  is  as  well  as  a  fish 
in  the  water.  There  is  no  use  in  it.  You 
have  always  found  a  pleasure  in  destroying 
what  I  sow,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  at 
once  a  howling  and  lamenting  when  I  say  a 
word.” 

“  Ah,  dear  father,” — Alfhild  seized  with 
deep  emotion  the  hand  of  her  father  and  kissed 
it, — “  do  not  be  harsh  towards  uncle  Sebas¬ 
tian  !”  she  entreated  fervently.  He  cannot 
help  my  being  sick  and  so  weak  and  fragile  a 
creature.” 

“But  you  were  not  so  formerly.  It  is  the 
unfortunate  affair  with  the  architect  that  has 
turned  your  head,  and  made  yourself  and 
your  heart  sick.  But,  Alfhild,  my  child,  I 
often  told  you  that  this  match  would  be  your 
ruin.  Seiler’s  violent  temper,  and  his  ambi¬ 
guity  of  character  and  conduct,  are  little  safe¬ 
guards  for  a  woman  that  will  intrust  him  her 
whole  future.  Women  are  near-sighted,  and 
for  this  reason,  because  they  have  more  feel¬ 
ing  than  understanding,  which,  to  be  sure, 
you  cannot  help,  since  the  Lord  ordained  it 
so.  But  see,  my  child,  when  he  did  so,  he 
put  you  under  the  guidance  of  fathers  and 
men.  He  charged  them  to  watch  over  the 
weaker  sex.  I,  therefore,  follow  God’s  com¬ 
mands,  as  well  as  my  own  conviction,  when 
I  hinder  you  from  falling  into  the  deep  abyss, 
which  you  cannot  see  in  your  blindness.” 

Alfhild  did  not  utter  a  word  of  contradic¬ 
tion.  She  pressed  even  closer  to  uncle  Se¬ 
bastian’s  breast,  and  her  hands  burned  so 
much,  that  Oernroos,  who  felt  them  clasped 
round  his  neck,  thought  to  have  glowing  coali 
lying  there. 

Provost  Frenkman,  who  was  prepared  foj 
tears  and  entreaties,  and  had  hardened  him 
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self  against  them,  began  to  take  courage  in 
proceeding  with  his  proposition. 

"With  greater  assurance,  and  far  less  hearti¬ 
ness  in  tone  than  at  first,  he  continued  : 

“  Since  we  have  settled  this  matter  for¬ 
ever,  in  which  you  have  behaved  with  a 
judgment  which  does  honour  both  to  your  un¬ 
derstanding  and  the  careful  education  you  re¬ 
ceived,  1  will  inform  you  that  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  honour  and  great  fortune  has  lighted  on 
our  family.  The  major  .  .  .  .”  Here  the 
provost  made  a  pause,  for  All’ hild  suddenly 
started  up  with  a  violent  motion  ;  and,  as  the 
father  saw  the  cheeks  of  his  child  pale  as 
death,  and  her  eyes  shine  with  a  feverish  fire, 
lie  gasped  for  breath,  and  added,  in  a  half- 
loud,  deep  voice  :  “My  child,  the  major  asks 
for  your  hand  for  his  nephew,  the  bright,  amia¬ 
ble,  and  joyous  lieutenant,  the  heir  to  Great 
Hammarby.”  A  deep,  heart-rending  sigh  es¬ 
caped  Alfhild’s  lips;  anguish  of  death  was 
painted  upon  the  look  she  fixed  upon  her  father. 

“  The  misery  was  not  yet  great  enough,” 
murmured  Captain  Oeruroos ;  “  they  now 
wish  to  take  also  her  life.  But  then,”  he 
added,  in  a  loud,  reproachful  voice  :  “  How 
can  you  break  your  word  entirely,  arbitrarily, 
and  because  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  comes 
over  you  1  Remember  that  speculations  of 
this  kind  have  failed  in  this  family  once  be¬ 
fore.  And  I  consider  it  most  just  and  best, 
that  marriages  are  made  by  affection,  without 
all  calculation  of  wordly  pride  and  interest.” 

“  I  knew  full  well,”  interrupted  him  the 
provost,  with  great  bitterness  of  feeling, 
“  that  you  would  give  me  good  advice,  and 
.encourage  the  girl  in  disobedience.  Answer, 
my  child  !  I  hope  you  will  not  put  your  father 
in  the  embarrassing  situation  to  be  obliged  to 
to  refuse  the  honourable  proposition  of  the 
major,  and  to  have  no  other  reason  for  de¬ 
clining  it,  than  your  disobedience  to  my  open 
and  distinctly  pronounced  will.” 

“Oh,  my  father !”  said  A  If  hild,  with  the 
greatest  exertion.  “  You  have  given  no  pro¬ 
mise  to  the  major,  but  Seiler  has  your  word. 
Ancl  x — great  God  ! — at  least  do  not  desire 
that  I  shall  break  mine  !  That  I  cannot  do. 
My  father,  have  pity  with  my  suffering,  with 
my  poor  heart,  which,  otherwise,  will  break 
with  grief !  Say  that  you  will  not  sacrifice 
your  child — be  kind  to  him  I  love.  Should 
Seiler  have  struggled  and  laboured,  for  four 
long  years,  to  be  deceived  in  the  end  !” 

She  looked  up  to  her  father  with  eyes  in 
which  was  painted  all  fire  and  pang  of  love, 
while  sh  -  stretched  her  hands  in  supplication 
towards  him.  But  at  this  moment  the  pro¬ 
vost  was  a  hard  man.  His  heart  was  shut 
against  the  grief  of  his  child  ;  for  his  fancy 
showed  to  him,  in  ever  livelier  colours,  the 
great  fortune  that  would  visit  his  house,  if  he 
could  one  day,  with  a  satisfied  father’s  pride, 
salute  his  daughter  as  the  future  lady  of  the 
castle,  where  he  had  often  stood  with  wound¬ 
ed  feelings,  in  the  humble  position  of  an  infe¬ 


rior.  What  a  triumph  over  the  nobility  in  the 
vicinity  ! 

“  What  are  you  talking  of  sacrificing ex¬ 
claimed  lie,  harshly.  “  It  would  be  more  be¬ 
coming  in  you  to  speak  of  obeying.  But  the 
moments  are  counted — the  hour  is  decisive; 
the  major  is  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  it 
can  be  only  one.” 

“  Well,  then,  let  it  be  a  negative  one  !”  re¬ 
plied  Alfhild,  in  a  remarkably  firm  tone. 

“  You  will  not  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  your 
daughter,  my  father  ;  she  must,  therefore,  ap¬ 
pear  disobedient.  If  I  cannot  become  the  wife 
of  Seiler,  I  will,  at  least,  never  belong  to  any¬ 
body  else.’’ 

“You  will  not!”  asked  the  provost,  whose 
blood  became  excited.  “  You  break,  then, 
the  fourth  commandment,  without  considera¬ 
tion,  and  openly!  But  take  care,  girl;  you 
might  miscalculate  if  you  rely  on  my  indul¬ 
gence.  Weakness  is  no  love  to  children  ;  and 
if  God  willing,  you  shall  be  published  with 
the  lieutenant  a  week  from  next  Sunday, 
when  the  bishop  is  here  to  consecrate  the  new 
church.”  * 

“  Published  ! — No,  father,  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve.  I  feel  something  here,”  said  Alfhild, 
with  a  faint  dying  voice,  “which  gives  me 
the  assurance  this  will  not  be  done.”  She 
sank  down  and  clasped  her  father’s  feet.  “  Be 
kind,  father — be  indulgent  to  your  child.  Do 
not  think  of  the  lieutenant.  Use  no  force — I 
— I — ”  She  grew  pale,  and  her  head  sank 
faint  upon  her  breast. 

“  I  use  only  reason,  and  with  this  you  may 
live  and  prosper.”  The  provost  would  free 
himself,  but  Alfhild’s  hands  did  not  give  way. 

“  My  father — my  father,”  moaned  she, 
“bethink  what  your  child  is  now  suffering. 
Give  no  promise — you  will — not  be  able — to 
keep  it !” 

“  I  shall  give  and  keep  it !”  exclaimed  the 
provost,  determinedly,  while  he  tore  himself 
with  vehemence  away  from  his  daughter. 

Alfhild  fell  to  the  floor.  When  the  provost 
closed  the  door  upon  her,  he  heard  a  hollow 
tone  in  the  room  of  his  daughter  ;  but  it  was 
not  her  voice,  but  that  of  uncle  Sebastian. 

Frenkman  stepped  into  the  parlour.  His 
brow  was  again  smoothed  down,  and  his 
mouth  was  smiling;  yet  the  words  came  out 
rather  disjointedly,  as  he  said  : 

“My  daughter — the  surprise  caused  her 
one  of  those  nervous  fits  to  which  she  is  lia¬ 
ble — and  unfortunately  prevents  her  to-day 
from  expressing  her  gratitude  in  person.  I 
hope,  however,  that  she  will,  to-morrow,  be 
so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  pay  a  visit  at 
the  castle.” 

“  Well — does  she  accept  him  !”  asked  the 
major,  who  found  the  answer  a  little  obscure. 

“  Of  course,  your  honour !  That  was  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  questioned  ;  that  is  a  matter  of 
course.” 

“  Hm !  I  do  not  see  that  exactly.  But  I 
J  suppose,  she  will  not  be  offended,  if  I  go  to 
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6ee  her  for  a  moment.”  And  before  the  pro¬ 
vost  was  able  to  stammer  forth  that  his 
daughter  could  not  possibly  receive  the  ma¬ 
jor,  he  had  already  left  the  parlour  and  open¬ 
ed  Alfhild’s  room,  with  the  words  :  “  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  Mr.  Provost,  where  have  you 
your  senses  I”  he  pushed  the  perplexed  father 
into  the  chamber,  closed  the  door,  and  re¬ 
turned  into  the  parlour,  wheie  he  walked  up 
and  down,  by  his  cane,  in  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment. 

But  in  Alfhild’s  chamber,  all  remained 
quiet  till  late  at  night.  The  provost  forgot 
his  guest — forgot  all ;  and  those  that  listened 
at  the  door,  heard  the  deep  sighs  which  strug¬ 
gled  forth  from  his  breast. 

The  physician  for  whom  the  major  had  sent, 
had  been  there  and  had  left — the  major  like¬ 
wise.  At  the  parsonage  all  seemed  to  lie 
under  the  hand  of  death  ;  no  sound,  no  whis¬ 
per  was  heard  ;  Stina  sometimes  crept  on 
her  toes  to  Alfhild’s  door,  and  put  her  ear  to 
listen. 

When  day  began  to  dawn,  and  the  clouds 
of  mist  gave  way  before  the  rising  sun,  alow 
noise  was  heard,  and  uncle  Sebastian  came 
into  the  palour. 

“How  does  she  doT’  asked  Anna  softly. 

The  old  man  answered  not  a  word  ;  but 
two  large  tears  ran  down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 
He  did  not  wipe  them  off — his  strength  was 
gone  ;  and  like  a  shade  he  disappeared  on  the 
dark  stair-case  which  led  to  his  room. 

Anna  looked  through  the  half-opened  door 
into  Alfhild’s  chamber.  She  saw  nothing 
but  the  provost’s  black  gown  that  seemed  to 
be  spread  over  Alfhild’s  bed,  and  a  black 
arm,  which  lay  close  by  her  pale  face. 

“  O,  God  !”  said  Anna,  with  subdued 
voice,  and  pressed  Stina’s  arm.  “  God  be 
merciful  to  us !” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CONSECRATION. 

On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  October,  1795,  a 
light  travelling  coach  was  seen  rolling  along 
the  road  to  Great  Hammarby.  In  it  was  a  man 
of  tall,  powerful  stature,  with  animated  looks, 
and  a  healthy,  sun-burnt  countenance.  It 
was  the  architect,  who,  with  the  decree  of 
divorce  in  his  pocket,  and  pride  and  joy  in  his 
heart,  came  to  demand  of  Provost  Frenkman 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  and — the  hand 
of  his  daughter.  “  Drive  on,  my  friend- 
drive  as  fast  as  you  can,”  he  cried  out  to  the 
postillion  ;  “  I  will  give  you  an  extra  fee  far 
beyond  your  expectation.  The  church  yon¬ 
der  is  being  consecrated  to-day,  and  I  should 
like  to  be  present!”  And  on  they  went  like 
the  wind  ;  stones  and  earth  flew  to  the  right 
and  left  up  to  the  travellers  ;  but  Seiler  did 


not  think  of  throwing  his  cloak  round  him  ; 
his  thoughts  were  with  her  whom  he  was  to 
see  again,  shortly.'  He  wished  to  surprise  her 
with  his  presence  in  the  new  church,  partly 
built  by  him. 

“  Shall  I  turn  in  to  the  parsonage  V’  asked 
the  postillion. 

“No, — drive  right  on  to  the  new  church.” 
The  architect  took  the  reins  into  his  own 
hand  for  impatience.  When  they  came 
nearer,  he  rose,  and  viewed  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  the  beautiful  house  of  God,  with 
its  lofty  steeple,  built  in  the  noblest  style. 

“  This  is  a  glorious  sight  !”  exclaimed  he 
aloud  ;  but  immediately  after  he  murmured 
something  about  “the  roof  projecting  too 
much”  which  had  been  added  by  the  new 
architect 

The  coach  stopped.  “  All  the  world  is  in 
the  church,”  said  Seiler  to  himself,  as  he 
alighted  and  walked  with  hasty  steps  to  the 
new  church,  which  lay  close  to  the  old  one 
in  brotherly  harmony. 

The  new  house  of  God  was  entirely  filled 
with  people  ;  and  the  architect,  succeeded  only 
by  means  of  his  powerful  elbows,  to  make  his 
way  to  the  main  ailse.  The  holy  ceremony 
of  church  consecration  itself,  was  already 
over ;  however,  the  sonorous  voice  of  the 
bishop  was  still  heard. 

It  grew  dim  before  Seiler’s  eyes.  A  cold 
night  breeze  stole  over  his  heart ;  he  pressed 
forward  ever  more  eagerly,  till  he  stood  at 
last  pretry  near  the  altar. 

Being  a  head  taller  than  the  persons  around 
him,  he  saw  a  coffin,  before  which  the  bishop 
stood.  The  golden  cross  shone  on  his  breast, 
and  in  his  right  hand,  he  was  holding  a  black 
iron  spade.  Pronouncing  the  significant 
words  of  the  biblc,  which  express  the  affinity  of 
our  body  to  dust,  he  threw  earth  upon  the  coffin. 

When  it  rolled  down  o>n  both  sides  with  a 
hollow  sound,  Seiler,  in  unspeakable  anguish, 
directed  his  eyes  upon  the  bright  brass  mark 
on  it ;  but  he  stood  too  far  off  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  the  letters  on  the  plate  and  read 
the  name.  Not  a  syllable  passed  over  his 
quivering  lips  ;  but  with  a  giant’s  strength  he 
pressed  down  those  standing  before  him.  He 
now  saw  a  myrtle  wreath  upon  the  coffin, 
and  read  the  inscription  on  the  plate.  It  bore 
— the  name  of  his  bride. 

The  mourners,  who  were  gathered  ronnd  the 
coffin,  as  well  as  the  bishop,  looked  up,  and 
a  shudder  seized  them,  when  they  beheld  a 
head  with  pale  cheeks,  dark  lips,  with  eyes 
glowing  ghastly  in  their  sockets,  and  with  an 
expression  of  wild,  annihilating  anguish, 
peering  over  the  rest. 

He  saw,  however,  this  ghost-like  counte¬ 
nance,  for  a  moment ;  it  seemed  suddenly  to 
disappear.  And  when  the  architect  turned 
round  to  leave  the  church,  the  congregation 
gave  way  as  if  touched  by  invisible  power, 
to  the  pale  form,  which  went  right  towards 
the  door  and  stepped  out. 
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The  deep  emotion  of  the  provost,  which  the 
sight  of  the  architect  had  caused  him,  was 
clearly  visible  in  his  features,  distorted  by 
grief.  His  eyes  sought,  with  humble  resig¬ 
nation,  the  old,  tried  friend,  who  had  faith¬ 
fully  shared  with  him  joy  and  sorrow.  But 
uncle  Sebastian’s  deeply  bowed  head,  proved 
that  he  had  but  one  only  feeling  left — that  of 
yearning  to  be  re-united  with  his  darling. 

The  funeral  train  passed  from  the  house  of 
God  to  the  church-yard,  and  stopped  at  a 
newiy  made  grave.  But  when  they  were 
about  to  sink  the  coffin  in  it,  the  grave-dig¬ 
ger  suddenly  stopped,  with  trembling  arms  : 
the  place  designed  for  Alfhild,  was  already 
occupied. 

A  living  mass  was  moaning  in  the  grave. 
It  was  the  architect.  Blood  streamed  over 
his  pale  face,  and  coloured  his  dark  locks  ; 
yet  no  instrument  or  weapon  was  seen,  with 
which  he  could  havedestoyed  himself.  When 
they  lifted  him  up,  however,  they  noticed 
that  a  pointed  piece  of  iron,  which  stuck  in 
the  ground,  had  inflicted  a  deep  wound  in 
his  head.  It  was  supposed  that  the  architect 
had  fallen  backwards  into  the  grave,  and 
wounded  his  head  dangerously. 

“God’s  wonder!”  said  Captain  Oernroos 
with  trembling  lips,  “  it  is  a  piece  of  iron 
from  Sigrid’s  coffin.” 

Awe-struck,  looked  the  standers  by  into  the 
grave. 

Seiler  yet  breathed.  With  the  strength 
peculiar  to  him,  which  d id  not  leave  him  even 
in  death,  he  made  signs  to  carry  him  into  the 
church. 

He  was  put  upon  the  black  pall  which  had 
but  just  now  born  Alfhil’s  coffin.  The  hue 
of  death  sank  on  his  face,  yet  no  pain,  no 
struggle  was  there  painted. 

The  bishop  bent  over  him,  and  -now  Sei¬ 
ler’s  lips  began  to  move. 

“  God’s  judgment  !”  he  whispered.  “Pun-  : 
ishment  of  self-vengeance — yet  the  punish-  1 
ment  was  merciful.  Since  she  had  departed,  I  i 
had  no  other  wish  but  to  follow  her.” 

And  expression  of  peace  and  faith  transfi-  i 
gured  his  countesance  ;  all  storms  were  silent,  i 
He  folded  the  blood-stained  hands  upon  his  < 
rattling  breast. 

The  bishop  gave  a  sigh,  and  the  holy  mys-  1 
teries,  in  which  man  thinks  the  heavenly,  1 


united  with  the  earthly,  were  brought.  A 
deep  stillness,  unbroken  by  any  sound,  reign¬ 
ed  in  the  church.  Seiler’s  features  spoke  the 
greatest  gratitude,  when  the  bishop,  after  a 
short  prayer,  reached  to  him  the  cup. 

Aftes  he  had  touched  it  with  his  lips,  and 
his  head  had  sunk  back  again,  a  ray  of  purest 
blessedness  seemed  to  shine  forth  from  the 
breathing  eyes  of  the  architect. 

“  The  organ  !”  he  whispered,  almost  unin¬ 
telligibly. 

When  the  mysterious  tones  re-echoed  in 
the  high  vault  which  he  himself  had  erected, 
he  lifted  himself  up  once  more,  yet  sunk  back 
again  immediately,  and  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  grave  choral  melody,  his  heart  had  ceas¬ 
ed  beating. 


Five  years  after  this  event,  a  gentleman 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  was  seen  one  evening 
walking  about  the  grave-yard,  and  reading 
carefully  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones.  The 
lady  was  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  had  a 
boy,  about  three  years  old,  by  the  hand,  who 
often  freed  himself  to  tumble  about  to  his 
satisfaction. 

“  What  name  stands  there  I”  asked  the 
lofty  lady,  looking  at  her  companion. 

He  read  : 

“  Sebastian  Oernroos,  the  1st  December, 
1795.” 

“  Praise  and  thanks  to  God — he  did  not 
mourn  long  !”  whispered  she. 

They  now  stood  on  the  grave,  on  account 
of  which  they  had  come  here. 

Both  knelt  down  in  the  small  path  between 
Seiler’s  and  Alfhild’s  graves. 

“  Do  not  weep  so  much,  my  beloved,”  said 
the  gentleman,  and  he  laid  his  arm  gently 
round  the  slender  figure.  “  Both  could  not 
have  become  so  happy  here  below  as  they  are 
now.” 

“  So  I  also  think,”  answered  she,  with  a 
mild  confident  voice.  “  But  the  evening  is 
damp  ;  we  must  go  ;  and  the  child  might  take 
cold.” 

“  O,  there  is  no  danger  for  him.  But  al¬ 
low  me  to  put  the  shawl  round  you,  dear 
Maria  !” 


THE  END. 


